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WHEN a man sets up for a profound and original thinker, it is 
natural to inquire what cardinal principles he has accepted and 
what methods he employs. In Emerson we have found the 
fundamental conviction to be, that man is himself the source of all 
truth. But this statement must be taken in a broad and gen- 
erous spirit. Emerson does not mean to exclude the study of 
history, nor conversation with living thinkers. He maintains 
that men should refuse each other the position of masters, and 
that truth should be accepted, not upon authority, but on an im- 
mediate and individual perception of its reality. This maxim 
is too obviously true and important to be overlooked. But 
with what modifications must such a statement be accepted ? 
That we should apply it when possible in all important matters, 
every body concedes. What folly to think of enjoying by 
proxy the splendors of dawn, the fragrance of June roses, or 
the strains of Beethoven? Yet nobody ever pushes any pur- 
suit far without coming upon the perplexing fact of his own 
limitations. None are so keenly alive to their own deficiencies 
as the masters in every province of science, art, and culture. 
Encyclopedic minds exist only in the dreams of school-boys 
and visionaries. Our life is so short, the range of our faculties 
so narrow, and the domain of truth so vast, that none can be 
an independent thinker in every realm. Men in general have 
to accept the law of gravitation without any familiarity with 
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the sublime reasonings which are its demonstration. In such 
matters Emerson confesses and accepts the limitations of our 
nature. He finds these bounds inexorable and insuperable, 
and deems it nobler to admit ignorance than to affect superior 
wisdom. He has studied the past with eager and searching 
eyes—its history, philosophy, literature, and religion have all 
been investigated with patient and fearless scrutiny. Mean- 
time he deems the living soul of the wise inquirer, a deeper 
fountain of knowledge than all records of past ages. Reading 
those records, he does not hesitate to say :— 
“T am the owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars, and the solar year, 

Of Cesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakspeare’s strain.” 

He who owns so much is royal every-where. “ Seek not be- 
yond thyself,” is his way of saying, ‘‘ Man is the measure of 
all things.” In his view, truth is the common but largely un- 
determined inheritance of mankind. He who has traversed 
and surveyed more of it than others is entitled to correct their 
half-truths and errors. He may set aside theories, books, and 
masters. In some tribes of savages he assumes the headship, 
whose prowess none dares to match ; so in the realm of wisdom, 
he is chief whose vision is broader and more exact than any 
other. Yet this perilous headship can only be retained at 
the cost of constant struggles, and must be surrendered to 
the next more comprehensive brain. By such stern rivalry 
alone can science retain her vitality and refresh her charms. 

There is nothing novel in such teachings. What is novel 
in Emerson’s handling of them, is the poetic beauty with which 
he clothes them, and the wider range he gives to their appli- 
cation. By these tests would he try the dogmas ot the Church, 
the Bible, Christ, Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedanismn ; 
in short, every thing that offers itself to examination. This 
experiment gains interest, in Emerson’s hands, from the abso- 
lute rigor with which he conducts it. Nothing is so time- 
honored, nothing so useful, nothing so venerable and awful, as 
not to be coolly subjected to his terrific scrutiny. It may 
prove instructive to follow his proceedings with some care, 
indicate his conclusions on important subjects, and show the 
questions which he entirely fails to resolve. 
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Every man who thinks seriously on the great questions of 
philosophy, is forced to choose his position. Is it not curious 
to hear such a thinker deny the possibility, in any strict sense, 
of Divine revelations to man? When Emerson haughtily re- 
jects such notions as chimerical, and declares that from the 
human intellect alone are we to expect all positive and possible 
knowledge of God, do we not wait in silent wonder for the 
next step ¢# And is not the next step, strangely enough, the re- 
jection of the possibility of aid or light for man on these sub- 
jects from his logical faculties? We perceive at once that a 
philosopher who says, “I cannot state the arguments on which 
any doctrine of mine rests,” and, “I know net what arguments 
mean in reference to any expression of a thought,” has won- 
derfully limited the range of his investigations. On the ques- 
tions of the Existence of God and the Immortality of the 
Soul, his field of vision must be very narrow. If consistent 
with its loudly-proclaimed principles, his system will yield 
the most meager results on these leads; nay, will present 
a complete void. If, appalled at so strange and undesira- 
ble a conclusion, he strives to give a happier aspect to the 
business, he can only put an abusive strain upon those facul- 
ties whose competence to deal with such questions he still 
coneedes. 

The student who turns to Rothe’s Dogmatik finds the logical 
proof of the existence of God arrayed in formal order: The 
Ontological Argument, The Cosmological Argument, The 
Physico-theological Argument, The Moral Argument, and The 
Historical Argument. These learned arguments must naturally 
appear cogent in various degrees to different persons, but in 
Emerson’s eyes they all have the fatal defect of depending 
upon logical processes for their validity. Hence nothing of 
this sort appears in any statement of his views of God. He 
has, therefore, no alternative ; he must ground all our positive 
and possible knowledge on intuition. In this respect the broad- 
est contrast appears between Spinoza, the father of modern 
Pantheism, and Emerson, its most conspicuous American dis- 
ciple and advocate. Spinoza pursues a mathematical, and 
henee, essentially deductive method. The reader of his works 
finds at the outset axioms, definitions, propositions, corollaries, 
and scholia. The entire work, in short, is logical in concep- 
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tion and execution. For such methods Emerson has no taste 
nor aptitude. He does not present even the Platonic combi- 
nation of rigorous analysis and poetic splendor. He brings 
the habits and methods of a poet to the tasks of a philosopher, 
and tries to find his way among the most perilous questions 
by the aid of intermittent flashes of intuition. From his care- 
tully devised definition of substance, Spinoza seeks to deduce 
the universe ; while Emerson only hopes to grasp, amid the tem- 
porary and vanishing phenomena of the world, some fleeting 
shadow of the invisible Eternal. The rejection of the aid of 
the logical faculties in such researches is strictly an Emersonian 
peculiarity. It obviously follows trom this rejection, that we 
know God, if at all, through direct intuition. The writings 
of Emerson constantly reveal the fact that he deems himself 
flooded and permeated with a perpetual sense of the presence 
of deity. But surely we need not read far to find that all men 
are not endowed with any such wonderful ability for the im- 
mediate intuition of God. The evidence that comes to us 
from the past, near and remote, is unanimous and conclusive 
on this point. “ Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself,” 
is as truly the language of Plato as of Isaiah. Nor need we 
rely on distant ages for proof of the non-intuitional quality of 
our cognition of God. The scientist Tyndall has been largely 
influenced by Emerson’s writings and general views of the 
universe. He quotes no other writer so often, and plainly 
shows that he finds something congenial in the spirit and tend- 
ency of the unscientific speculations of the Sage of Concord. 
He says that Emerson and Carlyle got him ont of bed at 
five o’clock every morning through three long, dreary German 
winters. Evidently, then, Tyndall would take kindly to this 
notion of direct contemplation of God if he could make any 
thing of it. In his “ Fragments of Science,” page 93, Tyn- 
dall speaks out his convictions on this topic :— 


If you ask me whether science has solved, or is likely in our 
day to solve, the problem of the universe, I must shake my head 
in doubt. You remember the first Napoleon’s question, when the 
savans who accompanied him to Egypt discussed, in his presence, 
the origin of the universe, and solved it to their apparent satis- 
faction. He looked aloft to the starry heavens and said: “It is 
all very well, gentlemen, but who made all these?” That ques- 
tion still remains unanswered, and science makes no attempt to 
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answer it. As far as I can see there is no quality of the human 
intellect fit to be applied to the solution of the problem. It 
entirely transcends us. The mind of man may be compared to a 
musical instrument with a certain range of notes, beyond which 
in both directions we have an infinitude of silence. The phenom- 
ena of matter and force lie within our intellectual range, and as 
far as they reach we will, at all events, push our inquiries. But 
behind and above, and around all, the real mystery of the uni- 
verse lies unsolved, and, as far as we are concerned, incapable of 
solution. 


James Mill held essentially the same position. Herbert 
Spencer says: “Only the man of science can truly know 
how utterly beyond not only human knowledge, but human 
conception, is the universal power of which nature and lite 
and thought are manifestations.” . 

There is some difficulty for most thinkers in making out 
how men who pursue logical processes so readily, and rest 
with such entire confidence in their results, can avoid the 
force of the argument for theism. If we strive rather to com- 
prehend their position than to cast odium upon them for it, it 
may presently be seen to arise out of their mental habits. 
Like others, scientific men frame their conjectures, theories, and 
hypotheses. They deem it wrong to accept these as truth until 
they have verified them by actual observation and experiment. 
Under this test of experimental verification, some of their 
auticipations turn out true, some false. Perhaps cases of the 
latter kind are more frequent than those of the former sort. 
To avoid error, then, they sternly control all theories by 
observation and experiment. Hypotheses that seemed logic- 
ally valid can get, in many instances, no confirmation from 
experiment. Such are deemed, at least, not proven. Now the 
scientist cannot obtain any such verification of the hypothesis 
of a personal God. That theory, he may say, is good in its 
abstract logical statement, but as we cannot verify it, it must 
stand simply unproven. The cases of Tyndall and Faraday 
may possibly suggest how only verification can come apart 
from personal revelation. 

The question between such thinkers and Emerson is, whether 
the phenomena of matter, force, and intelligence are simply 
manifestations of a hidden and unapproachable energy, or 
whether we have in them, or through them, a direct cognition 
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ot God. In this instance the scientists surely have the best 
of it. On Emerson’s theory, they ought to have the very same 
immediate perception of Deity which he has. They say that 
this is not true. Yet he and they look upon the same vast 
array of phenomena of force, life, and thought in the universe. 
When they say that these are manifestations of a force, per- 
sonal or impersonal, which does not fall under the direct cog- 
nizance of scientific methods, they hold a much more reasona- 
ble position than Emerson, with his claim that they give him 
the immediate cognition of Deity. For, let the appeal be taken 
directly to facts. When men experience joy and pain, they at 
once understand and distinguish such mental states. They 
are not found to confuse the conditions of mind known as 
doubt and certainty. The populations of a hemisphere turn 
their eyes on a clear night to some awful portent flaming in 
the midnight sky, and not one of them doubts that he really 
sees something which has substantive existence in the heavens. 
What man ever had any such direct cognition of God? What 
sense has disclosed Him? Do we know at any time that God 
is present in our minds as we often know that joy, grief, and 
anxiety are? Mankind has no consciousness of such immedi- 
ate cognition of Deity. This is the nearly universal testimony. 
The only contradictory voices proceed from men whose the- 
ories compel the contradiction. Such obvious facts as these 
could not help enforcing themselves upon the notice of even 
so unsystematic a thinker as Emerson. They subject him at 
once to serious embarrassment and self-contradiction. Emer- 
son had said: “ Ineffable is the union of God and man in every 
act of the soul. The simplest person who worships God 
becomes God.” Sneh words imply that men need only inspect 
their minds to see this marvelous union of the Divine and 
human. For it can only be ineffable as being a primary fact 
of the universe. Emerson sees clearly that some account of 
the origin of our direct knowledge of God will be insisted on, 
hence he says: “The inquiry leads us at once to that source, 
the essence at once of genius, of virtue, and of life, which we 
cal] Spontaneity or Instinct. We denote this primary wisdom 
as Intuition, while all later teachings are tuitions.” But the 
statement that we came into this transcendent wisdom by 
intuition has this ineonvenience, that instantly every man 
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becomes a judge of the validity of this account of the matter. 
The intuitions are no private affair. Their notes being self- 
evidence, necessity, and catholicity, what they report can be 
no secret. Having got the business to this pass, the next thing 
would have been the legitimate retort from the human race, 
We know nothing of this. 

Hence the sage who could not wander in the solitary forest 
without seeing the presence of God fiaming from every bush 
around him, nor cross the common without the thrill of rapture 
which marks the incoming Deity, nor get out into the open 
fields without being an inlet for the rushing tides of infinite 
truth and life, could not fail to see that awkward questions 
were coming. Contradictions now set in. Man grows more 
passive in seeing God. It becomes a rare privilege in life. 
Emerson tells us that ideas catch us up into their heaven, fix 
our attention so fully that we do not try to make them our 
own; presently we fall to earth again, and report, as well as 
we are able, what we have seen. “As far as we can recall 
these ecstasies, we carry away in the tneffaceuble memory the 
result, and all men and all ages confirm it. It is called truth.” 
Here the power is assigned all men in all ages to confirm what 
the seer learns in his loftiest visions; this should be borne in 
mind, since it will assist us in finding out when Emerson sees 
truth, and when he dreams dreams. Observe, too, that the 
results are ineffaceable from memory. 

There is another passage wherein the author has set himself 
most seriously to the task of explaining how this intuition of 
God can occur. Emerson had probably come to see that all 
men were not likely to confirm his alleged intuitions, and 
hence his explanations grow less explicit :— 


And now the highest truth on this subject remains unsaid, 
probably cannot be said; for all that we can say is the dim, far- 
off remembering of the intuition. That thought by which we can 
now approach nearest to say it is this, When good is near you, 
when you have life in yourself, it is not by any known or accas- 
tomed way; you shall not discover the footsteps of any other; 

ou shall not hear any name; the way, the thought, the good 
shall be wholly new. It shall exclude example and experience. 
You take the way from man, not to man.... The soul raised 
above passion beholds identity and eternal causation, perceives 
the self-existence of truth and right, and calms itself with know- 
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ing that all things go well. This is the ultimate fact which we 
so quickly reach on this as on every topic, the resolution of the 
all into the ever-blessed One. 

This being Emerson’s most patient and strenuous effort to 
explain to us the nature of that direct cognition of God given 
us in intuition, we intend to submit it to careful serutiny. 
We are at once struck with the fact that we no longer 
have to do with results of vision stamped ineffaceably upon the 
memory, but with dim and far-off recollections of the intui- 
tion. We notice, in no carping temper, but because it is a 
fact, that these recollections grow dull and remote just when the 
need of explanation is most urgent. This is mentioned also in 
excuse for the statement that the highest truth remains unsaid, 
and, probably, will remain unsaid. This course awakens some 
disappointment. So lordly had been Emerson’s air as he 
trampled upon and demolished all hostile systems, and so loud 
had been the proclamation of the new dogma as sure to purify 
Church and State, and make the round earth sweet again, after 
so many evil ages, that something nnimaginably great and 
divine was expected. At first, we are somewhat puzzled to 
know whether this momentous truth is to remain unspoken 
because Emerson can see but cannot formulate it, or because 
profane ears are unworthy of the communication. After so 
many hints and suggestions of wonderful things to eome, it 
would be rather hard to be assured that we are unfit to possess 
them. With no small satisfaction, then, do we gather from 
the statement that all we can know is a dim and far-off re- 
membering of the intuition, that the seer’s mind is not dark 
with excess of light, but is struggling with an insuperable ob- 
scurity of thought or recollection. We are thankful to know 
that the difficulty does not spring from the insufficiency of 
human speech to report his wisdom, but from the nebulous 
haze of memories, in which, like a bewildered traveler, our 
philosopher wanders with hesitating steps. We see, too, that 
this sublime intuition is no every-day affair. Though procla- 
mation was once made that the doors of this shrine stand open 
night and day, and that the oracles of this truth cease never, 
now that we would enter and listen, it turns out no easy 
matter. Formal preparation alone can dispose us for this rare 
privilege ; only thus can we hope for the sacred and awful face- 
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to-face vision of the Absolute and Eternal. One must give over 
his usual thoughts, forsake his wonted haunts, see no footstep, 
hear no name, and exclude custom, example, and experience. 
The exaltation of the soul over passion is the final effort of 
preparation. The hour of open vision comes on! The first 
act of the grand intuition is when the soul intuits or “ beholds 
identity and eternal causation.” The second act is when the 
soul has the intuition or “ perception of the self-existence of 
truth and right.” The third act is the comforting intuition 
or perception “that all things go well.” The fourth act is the 
intnition of “ the resolution of all into the ever-blessed One.” 
The oracle falls silent, and reflection and memory ensue. It 
is vain for Emerson to talk about going away from: men to se- 
cure “a thought, a good wholly new,” in these mysteries and 
raptures. Never was he nearer men, never more. fully under 
their influence, than in this supreme act of intuition. Instead 
of being a transaction unrelated to time, space, men, and 
matter, logic or philosophy, these ecstatic trances almost date 
and locate themselves. They come after Plato and the Alexan- 
drian philosophers ; after the Christian mystics, Spinoza, Kant, 
and Schelling. Had the seer cast his dazed eyes about him, 
he might have seen the Musketaquid dreaming in its reeds on 
its lazy way to the sea, and glimpsed Harvard College in dit 
remoteness. His very words prove this. Does not the “ per- 
ception of identity ” show that Emerson remembered the “ ab- 
solute unity” of Plotinus, and Schelling’s doctrine of the 
“absolute identity” of the subjective and objective worlds? 
Was Grecian Plato far away when our Yankee seer descried 
the self-existence of truth and right? Has the “knowing 
that all things go well,” no savor of Tauler, Behmen, or 
George Fox? And surely the whole school of pantheists 
looked on with approving eyes as “the resolution of all into 
the ever-blessed One” rose before Emerson’s vision. Even 
the eternal causation which appears in the first act of intuition 
reminds us of Schelling’s lapse or “ fall of the absolute.” Thus 
only what he took with him in this towering flight of ecstatic 
contemplation, could the sage bring back to report to the 
world. Nota new thought, word, symbol, or image, has been 
added to our intellectual stores through this much vaunted, 
immediate intuition of the Absolute. Only the incurable delu- 
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sion of the seer appears a little stronger, as though such an 
opening of the religious sense were in reality attended with 
peril of madness. Still our disappointment is extreme. Surely 
we may well give vent to gentle complaint, when, instead of 
the promised direct contemplation of the invisible Eternal, 
we are forced to put up with a kaleidoscopic jumble of philo- 
sophical schools. But one soon wearies of running down the 
furmless shadows which people the dense metaphysic togs that 
overhang Concord. The line of argument now completed 
fully justifies the following conclusions ;-— 

Despite occasional appearances to the contrary, Emergon 
distinetly and unhesitatingly rejects the Christian conception 
ot God, and his relation to the universe. It seems strange 
now to look back to times when warm disputes prevailed over 
this question, and men were denounced as lacking charity be- 
cause they were clear-sighted enough to deny that Christianity 
and Pantheism are one. The careless or casual reader might 
still think his doctrines in the main Christian. Passages are 
scattered throughout his writings, which, without any inten- 
tion to mislead on his part, appear to justify these opinions. 
Such passages are overruled by the general drift of his writ- 
ings. The citations hitherto made in this essay abundantly 
prove the pantheistic quality of his views. 

Emerson is distinguished from the great chieftains of his 
school by the literary form given to his speculations, by their 
unsystematie and fragmentary character, and by his rest- 
ing all his conclusions on intuition as their only safe basis. 
In this respect there is a most striking contrast between him 
and Spinoza, Schelling, and Hegel. In this procedure the 
mystical quality of his mind came into full action. Were his 
rejection of the logical faculty justifiable, it would effectually 
impeach the methods and work of his most famous predeces- 
sors. It likewise puts him into sharp antagonism with all the 
spiritualistie philosophers of his time. They hold that our 
cognition of God is not self-evident, necessary, nor catholic: 
hence is not intuitive. Emerson does not, cannot, show the 


contrary. 

The serious attempt of Emerson to explain the nature of 
that immediate intuition wherein God is revealed, is a signal 
failure. He can find no community of nature between our 
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souls and the over-soul. Vain for him to say, “I am God in 
distribution, I am a weed by the wall.” We are not. 

It will be remembered that Emerson debated the question 
of the Immortality of the Soul with reluctant Carlyle as they 
rambled together down into Wordsworth’s beautiful country. 
The ramble itself would at once suggest the theme to thought- 
ful and questioning minds. No doubt they weighed 


“ Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing.” 


Christ, too, was remembered with tenderness in their parley, 
but not accepted as a master. The question is of such living 
interest to all men, that one wishes he knew Emerson’s con- 
victions on the subject. Meager satisfaction for such curiosity 
will arise from any study of his writings. He makes Mon- 
taigne, the representative of skepticism, say, ‘‘ What is the use 
of pretending to assurances we have not respecting the other 
life? If there is a wish for immortality, and no evidence, why 
not say just that? If there are conflicting evidences, why not 
state them? If there is not ground for a eandid thinker to 
make up his mind, yea or nay, why not suspend judgment ?” 
Considering the liking Emerson contesses for Montaigne, one 
readily suspects that such doubts are as much at home in his 
cottage at Concord as in Montaigne’s chdteau in Perigord. 
This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that he follows, in his 
remarks on the question, the exact line imputed to the old 
Gascon. He only gives us guesses, hints, doubts, and theories. 
“What light,” he asks, ‘does history shed on those mysteries 
which we hide under the names Death and Immortality ¢” 
When we read, “The immortality of man is as legitimately 
preached from the intellections as from the moral volitions,” 
we see that it is left an open question how legitimately it may 
be preached from either. Emerson displays a similar reserve 
in closing the “ Essay on Heroism:” “ And yet the love that 
will be annihilated sooner than treacherous has already made 
death impossible, and affirms itself no mortal, but a native of 
the deeps of absolute and inextinguishable Being.” Here is 
no affirmation, or necessary implication even, of the eternal 
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and personal existence of the soul. Emerson’s questioning 
attitude is further seen in this statement: “ It is not what we 
believe concerning the immortality of the soul, or the like, but 
the unwersal impulse to believe, that is the material cireum- 
stance, and the principal fact in the history of the globe.” In 
another place he scornfully says, “ Men ask concerning the 
immortality of the soul. They even dream that Jesus left re- 
plies to precisely these interrogatories.” 

When he lost a beautiful child, and that blighted promise 
evoked trom the weeping father a noble, touching, but most 
melancholy threnody, Emerson would not permit his deep 
grief to be cheated with illusory hopes. In that poem, alive 
and quivering with the father’s passionate pain, conflicting 
emotions but uniform thoughts prevail. Here are its key- 
notes ;— 

“The deep Heart answered, ‘ weepest thou!’ 
Worthier cause for sorrow wild, 
If Ihad not taken the child... 
My servant Death, with solving rite, 
Pours finite into infinite... . 
“* What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart's love will meet thee again. . 


House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 


The deep heart that speaks in these lines is what he else- 
where calls Over-Soul, Muse, Minerva, Holy Ghost. The col- 
oring of the passage is pantheistic. Death resolves finite ex- 
istence into infinite. The lines underscored by Emerson have 
sometimes been held to imply belief in the persistence of his 
child’s individual being, in its personal affection for himself, 
and in a future renewal of their love; that is, men have put 
their thonghts into Emerson’s words, instead of accepting his 
thoughts from them. It is the excellent that survives. And 
which is excellent, the dusty heart or the living love that 
thrilled it? Heart’s love will meet us again, not in friends re- 
covered in another world, but in the new friends of earth. 
The same subtility which made him write, “ Not what we be- 
lieve about immortality, but the universal impulse to believe, is 
the material circumstance,” now leads him to say, not who 
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love us or whom we love is the important matter, but the uni- 
versal impulse to love. He speaks in the same temper in the 
“ Essay on Experience :” “ In the death of my son, now more 
than two years ago, I seem to have lost a beautiful estate, 
nothing more. . . . This calamity does not touch me; some- 
thing which I fancied was a part of me, which could not be 
torn away without tearing me, nor enlarged without eariching 
me, falls off from me and leaves no sear. It was caducous. I 
grieve that grief can teach me nothing, nor carry me one step 
into real nature.” Not long before, Emerson had lost a nobly 
gifted brother, the dear companion of his proud childhood; 
the bride of his youth had gone, silent and wan, into the 
shadowy realm. Thus bereavement had spent its violence upon 
him ; it had no lesson of personal immortality to teach. He 
could only say to himself, like Hegel to his friend, “ Every thing 
is over. But you still have the memory of your former joy, 
the memory of your beloved child.” Finally, there is a pas- 
sage in “ Over-Soul ” which expressly affirms that our curiosity 
about the future state is low and vulgar, that God has no re- 
sponse for it, that a verbal answer would be no answer, and 
that we shall only learn the truth in the next world. Thus 
teach the Essays. 

Many years have fled since Emerson published these opinions, 
and they stand before the world yet as his only acknowledged 
sentiments in the matter. Has growing age brought riper wis- 
dom? We may doubt it. In December, 1870, Emerson was 
announced to speak in Music Hall, Boston, on Immortality. 
Attracted by the theme and the man, the writer attended the 
lecture. It was worth while to hear the old skeptic speak, in 
his sixty-eighth year, on this pregnant question. A sense that 
such an opportunity would not often occur, made many 
anxious to be present. The audience.was vast. The well- 
known figure of the lecturer, tall, awkward, untremulous de- 
spite his years; the stoop of the shoulders; the thin, silvery, 
senile hair; the slow, careful, weighty manner ; his pile of man- 
uscript, his perfect acquaintance with the subject, the careful 
literary finish of the discourse, and the beauty and affluence 
of itsillustrations ; the grand overshadowing organ, the spacious 
hall with its statues, and the hush of the expectant throng, 
all made the occasion a remarkable and memorable picture for 
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recollection. The opening sentences told the story of Northum- 
brian Edwin’s thane, who, when the adoption of the Christian 
faith was under debate, likened our earthly life to the passage 
of a bird through the lighted hall where the king and his serv- 
ants feast, a rapid ‘flight out of darkness, and then a sudden 
vanishing into night. Such a beginning would naturally have 
brought on a discussion of the value of Christian faith as a 
revelation of immortality. But the lecturer evaded that ques- 
tion, and gave what account he could of the early forms of the 
doctrine. Then he discussed recent forms of the theory of a 
future life. A hearer, who had just read Caro’s lucid discussion 
of the same matters, was surprised to find Emerson recounting 
them in about thesame order. The arguments for the doctrine 
were sometimes so sharply put as to compel a momentary teel- 
ing that the speaker had been convinced by them. He argued 
that most thoughtful minds rest in a preliminary conviction 
that, if it is best they should live after this world, then they 
will live; if not best, then not. He argued from the nobility 
of nature, man’s abode, the nobility of his destiny. “Do we 
build magnificently for mice?” Not an argument for immor- 
tality was forgotten, not a doubt against it was omitted. He 
hinted that the only immortality man should enjoy would be in 
the good deeds he lett in human memory. Then he asserted 
that it might prove merely a survival of the fittest, one man 
in five centuries turning out broad and noble enough to deserve 
long cycles of existence. The discussion was closed with the 
declaration that the best evidence of immortality, is the uni- 
versal longing for it. As the throng moved slowly out of the 
hall a religious radical said, “ Well, he don’t believe in im- 
mortality ;” and a perplexed Christian answered, “ Perhaps he 
does.” These stray remarks seemed to one hearer a fit ex- 
pression of the natural impression left on the public by the 
lecture. 

This careful abstract of Emerson’s teachings concerning im- 
mortality has been made with a protesting conviction that he 
had no logical right to deal with it in any form. So long as 
he adheres to intuition as the sole fountain of truth for man, 
all he ean rightly say is that we can know nothing of a future 
life. Our intuitive perceptions occur only in the actual 
present. Memory recalls many intuitions we have had in the 
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past. Human consciousness does not embrace the future, and 
since intuition is a conscious act of the mind, it can have 
nothing to do with what is not within the range of conscious- 
ness, There is no intuitional power which discloses to us our 
future as the representative faculty recalls to us our past. 
He only can know the entire future and the abysmal past, to 
whose consciousness all things are ever present. Man can pre- 
dict the future only through inductions founded upon uni- 
formities of experience and the absence of contradictory in- 
stances of experience. Now induction is not an intuitive but 
a logical process, and hence lies under Emerson’s ban. He 
says, “‘ The moment we cease to report, and attempt to correct 
and contrive, it is not truth.” This statement is: indeed er- 
roneous, but he who uttered it should not have spent his time 
prating about proofs of immortality. Since intuition relates 
not directly to the future, obviously he who questions it as to 
whether we shall survive death, questions a silent oracle. 
From that side nothing! Since assurance of immortality can 
only arise in man by revelation from Him to whom all things 
are naked and open, or through logical processes, both of which 
Emerson rejects, let him fall silent and wait in awe the speedy 
advent of eternity. Why should he pander to a vulgar curios- 
ity about the next world? Thus he thinks himself when at his 
best. In the closing lines of “ Terminus,” lines which might 
well be his epitaph, nothing higher or wiser is uttered :— 


“ As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim me to the storm of time; 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
Lowly faithful, banish fear; 
Right ouward drive unharm’d; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charméd.” 


These words hold good, whether personal being persist or is 
lost in Godhead. It would seem easy to predict the opinions 
of so strong an intuitionalist as Emerson concerning the moral 
freedom and responsibility of man. Before the nature of the in- 
tuitions had been well defined, they had their spontaneous play 
and influence in human thought. If the theological fatalist 
or the philosophical necessitarian built up his theories in con- 
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tempt of them, they presently had their revenge. For a dis- 
tinctive mark of theirs is, that nobody can long disbelieve their 
report. If any tyrant should make it an offense punishable 
with death to aftirm that the sun daily brightens the earth 
with his beams, the law could not be executed. Every man 
would salute the dawn with gladness, and watch the splendors 
of the evening skies with rapture. Even were the law obeyed 
in public, it would be laughed at in private, and be the won- 
der of every sane man’s thoughts. The capricious lawgiver 
himself would behold a daily condemnation of his madness 
inthe sky. His consciousness would accuse his deed. Equally 
direct and irrecusable is every man’s conviction of his own 
freedom. Plain, simple, constant, is its declaration of his sub- 
jection to the law of rectitude. It has asserted its power in 
youth, ere the man had learned speculation and dubiety. It 
has never withdrawn from the bosom of him who has made 
argument against it; when the debaters on both sides have 
parted, it has instantly challenged their submission to its sway. 
Man knows that he can choose good or evil. But he knows 
that power to choose evil does not justify his evil choices. The 
obligation to choose good is as evident as his ability to neglect 
it. These facts lie at the basis of moral government, and of 
man’s subjection to it. It would, then, be the strongest of 
anomalies if the prince of recent intuitionalists should be found 
denying the reality of freedom and moral obligation in man. 
This would be more striking because Emerson has already 
thrown overboard all strong convictions of personal immor- 
tality, in obedience to his pure intuitionalism. In his theories 
of theism, we have seen that he has carried intuition quite be- 
yond its proper range in the effort to get from it a vision of the 
Invisible and Eternal. So far, his only error has been in ex- 
pecting from his instrament more than it could yield. Open- 
ing his Essays, we find the grandest confirmation of our antici- 
pations. Speaking of man, he says :— 


TTe ought. Ue knows the sense of that grand word, though 
his analysis fails entirely to render account of it. When in in- 
nocency, or when by intellectual perception he attains to say, “I 
love the right; truth is beautiful within and without, for ever- 
more. Virtue, I am thine; save me, use me; thee will I serve 
day and night, in great, in small, that I may be not virtuous but 
virtue ; then is the end of creation answered and God is well 
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pleased.’. . . The intuition of the moral laws is an insight of the 
perfection of the laws of the soul. . .. The league between vir- 
tue and nature engages all things to assume a hostile front to 
vice, The beautiful Jaws and substances of the world persecute 
and whip the traitor. He finds that things are arranved for trath 
and benetit ; but there is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. 
Commit a crime and the world is made of glass, 


All this is well and grandly said. Emerson has spoken out 
of his very soul, in accordance with the deepest and most per- 
sistent of our convictions. 

Yet a thoughtful critic might naturally wonder how all this 
consists with the grand and comforting intuition ‘ that all 
things go well.” If in direct contemplation one, has seen 
eternal causation, and has grasped the absolute identity of 
finite and infinite, will not that supreme intuition overbear 
and supersede these every-day ones? This can hardly be 
avoided, if we always come quickly upon the resolutions of the 
all into the ever-blessed One. We may be sure that in due 
time these fond speculations will return upon our magnificent 
asserter of freedom, when lo, no fatalist more rigid than he! 
While he watches his soul and reports its oracles all things are 


moral; but when he has mingled with the world and writes of 


Experience, he has caught another strain :,“ I would gladly be 
moral and keep due metes and bounds, which I dearly love, 
and allow the most to the will of man; but I have set my heart 
on honesty in this chapter, and I can see nothing at last, in 
success or failure, than more or less of vital force supplied from 
the eternal.” In another essay he suspects that some readers 
will tax him with maintaining the equivalence or indifferency 
of all actions. Thereupon he owns that he does not care to 
justify himself. If ever there were strong and irreconcilable 
opposition between the most oracular statements of the same 
writer, here it is. Weare reminded that Emerson thinks con- 
sistency no jewel, nor virtue, but bids you out with all your 
thoughts to-day, though they should fall upon those of yester- 
day as wolves upon sheep. He masses all these contradictions 
into the startling declaration that the lowest criminal is on the 
way to the most transcendent virtue and happiness. 

After this, it will be small wonder to hear that he believes 
the Church worn out, thinks meeting-houses would be put to 
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better use as schools and hospitals; that he grudges the dollar 
he sometimes gives to missions as a mean compliance with 
opinion, and hopes some day to be virtuous enough to refuse 
it; that he thinks the Sunday-school an endless bore, and 
most popular reforms so many vain schemes. Our surprise 
here is that such contradictions should dwell in the same mind. 
One might wonder that the intuitions of moral freedom and 
duty, so constantly present with man, so habitually his guides 
in all the grave concerns of life, should be forced to give way 
before those which are only remote and dim in memory. This 
is not the natural course of things. The actual world can only 
be construed thus by one who has taken up the Spinozan con- 
ception of the universe as a necessary and eternally shifting 
form of deity. Emerson accordingly says, all things are but 
shadows of God. Each man is God. It follows that the de- 
velopment of the universe proceeds in a fatal order. This ex- 
cludes vice and sin, virtue and holiness. The actual condition 
of things being in no measure subject to our personal action 
or choice, to attempt to change it is absurd, and would be im- 
moral were immorality a possibility. Hence the impossibility 
of reform. Change can only occur by the further develop- 
ment of the fate-bound universe. Reform of the actual state 
implies evil in it. When a man lends ear to the moral intui- 
tions, tyranny, war, slavery, intemperance and licentiousness, 
appear terrible evils. Then, even Emerson can grow hot and 
denounce. But it needs only a bit of impossible intuition to 
bring him back to a sounder view of things. Then the uni- 
verse is good, and all reforms have a petty and mean look. 
Here is the grand Sly Boots, the original old Two Face, as he 
ventures to term truth and God. 

The reader who has carefully attended to this discussion has 
long foreseen an attempt by Emerson to revise the statements 
of the Evangelists, and the faith of Christendom concerning 
Jesus Christ. For, if he is the God-Man, as Christians assert, 
in a way of unshared eminence, then he alone refutes and de- 
molishes Emerson’s speculations. That so keen-sighted a 
writer would not miss this situation of affairs was easy to per- 
ceive. Emerson saw it from the outset, and marked his sense 
of it in certain passages of his address before the Divinity 
School. Not a little depends on the decision of this question 
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between Emerson and Christians about Jesus. For, if the 
matter stands as the Church affirms, Emerson has no ease ; 
while, if Emerson can show that his theory fully harmonizes 
all the facts of that divine history, the Charch must revise her 
creeds. Since the affair is so critical, it will readily appear some- 
what singular that the sage has nowhere elaborately considered 
this question. His references to Christ are relatively few, and 
his remarks on each occasion are desultory and ineonelusive. 
There are passages which show the remarkable impression 
Jesus has made upon him. He says, “ Jesus aeted so because 
he thought so.” “Jesus always speaks from within, and in a 
degree that transcends all others. In that is the .miracle.” 
“ And the unique impression of Jesus upon mankind, whose 
name is not so much written as plowed into the history of 
the world, is proof of the subtile virtue of this infusion ” of 
moral sentiment. These extracts show that Emerson soon per- 
ceived that Jesus has somehow a wnique charaeter. 

In the following sentences we shall see a eritical, and even 
accusatory, temper toward Christ :— 


But there are no such men as we fable: no Jesus, nor Pericles, 
nor Cesar, nor Angelo, nor Washington, such as we have made. 
. . . The reliance on authority measures the decline of religion, 
the withdrawal of the soul. The position which men have given 
Jesus, now for so many centuries of history, is a position of au- 
thority. . . . Each man, too, is a tyrant in tendency, because he 
would impose his idea on others; and their trick is their natural 
defense. Jesus would absorb the race; but Tom Paine or the 
coarsest blasphemer helps the race by resisting this exuberance 
of power. 


In the next citation will be found intimations that Christ no 
way transcends human nature, with curious suggestions of the 
probable explanation of his eharacter and works :— 


Jesus and Shakspeare are fragments of the soul, and by love I 
conquer and incorporate them in my own conscious domain. His 
virtue—is not that mine? His wit, if it cannot be made mine, 
it is not wit... . Jesus astonishes and overpowers sensual peo- 
ple. They cannot unite him to history, or reconcile him to them- 
selves. As they come to revere their intuitions and aspire to 
live holily, their own piety explains every fact and every word. 


He names the miracles of enthusiasm, self-healing, animal 
magnetism, eloquence, moral reformers, reported miracles in 
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antiquity, and the life of Jesus Christ, as instances in which 
“men acted with their entire foree upon nature.” “ Christ is 
born and millions of men so grow and cleave to his genius 
that he is confounded with virtue and the possible of man.” 

The air of complaint which overhangs these sentences 
changes to rigor in this :— 


This one fact the world hates, that the soul Zecomes ; for that 
for evermore degrades the past, turns all riches to poverty, all 
reputation to a shame, confounds the saint with the rogue, shoves 
Jesus and Judas equally aside. 


These citations assume a certain superiority in their author 
over Christians and their Lord. No proof is offered for these 
marvelous conclusions. Is not Emerson’s word enough? They 
have been gathered up here for the purpose of giving the 
reader at a glance Emerson’s attitude toward and judgment 
of the Saviour. It requires no small effort to refrain from ex- 
tended comment on the weak positions and contradictions 
which these quotations present. They are so palpable, how- 
ever, as to make comment less necessary. The passages which 
succeed, furnish the key to all the explanations that need be 
made. If Emerson can make good the positions taken in these, 
we must accept his version of the history of Jesus and his re- 
lation to humanity. In the “Essay on Plato” there are found 
words which clearly show how profoundly the peculiar quality 
of Christ had impressed Emerson :— 

It is almost the sole deduction from the merit of Plato, that 
his writings have not—what is, no doubt, essential to this reg- 
nancy of intellect in his work—the vital authority which the 
screams of prophets and the sermons of unlettered Arabs and 
Jews possess. There is an interval; and to cohesion contact is 
necessary. I know not what is to be said in reply to this criti- 
cism, but that we have come toa fact in the nature of things: an 
oak is not an orange. 


Notwithstanding the guarded character of this language, 
doubtless Emerson is not here contrasting the Old Testament 
prophets nor Mohammed with Plato. It was Christ whom he 
wished to suggest without naming him. The fact that he finds 
a difference in nature between Christ and Plato, should have 
led to a profounder study of that difference. Such a study, 
impartially conducted, might have led to strange results. Two 
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passages which mark Emerson’s utter misconception of the 
quality of Jesus follow. They make the issue clear and un- 
avoidable. The first is found in the “ Essay on Experience.” 


*Tis the same with our idolatries. People forget that it is the 
eye which makes the horizon, and the rounding mind’s eye which 
makes this or that man a type or representative of humanity, 
with the name of hero or saint. Jesus, the “ providential man,” 
is a good man, on whom many people are agreed that these laws 
of optical delusion shall take effect. By love on the one part, and 
by forbearance to press objection on the other, it is for a time 
settled that we will look at him in the center of the horizon, and 
ascribe to him the properties that will aitach to any man so seen. 


The next citation is from the Address. Having been quoted 
at length in the former article, only the critical words will be 
reproduced here. “He [Christ] said, in this jubilee of sub- 
lime emotion, I am divine: through me God acts, through me 
speaks. Would you see God? See me; or, rather, see thee, 
when thou also thinkest as I now think.” 

The bearing of these sentences is not to be mistaken. Our 
reverence for Christ is pure idolatry. He is no higher nor 
better than some others. Nay, any other would appear to 
have the qualities we assign him, should men agree to consider 
him in the same way. The second statement puts these opin- 
ions into the lips of Christ himself. True, Emerson tells us 
that the teachings of Christ suffered speedy distortion, but he 
never fails to glean up from the Gospels the least word appar- 
ently favorable to his ideas. On this question issue is joined. 
Jesus did not, in word or thought, place other men upon the 
level of a common nature with himself, nor in a like relation 
to God. Further, there runs through the four gospels an argu- 
ment for the superluman quality of Christ which no life of 
Christ has yet touched, of which Emerson has no idea, that 
peremptorily and forever sets aside his assertions. In the 
sequel of the long and terrible scrutiny to which learned and 
remorseless unbelief has subjected the early records of the life 
of Christ, there will arise a clearer and stronger conviction 
that he transcends humanity, as well as a warmer love for his 
Name. The argument to be produced has been half seen by 
many, has been stated in a partial way by Dorner, by Bersier, 
by Dr. F. H. Newhall in this Review, but has been grasped 
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in its fullnessand consistency by nobody. It postulates nothing 
concerning the nature of Christ. It asks no concession of the 
miraculous deeds of the Saviour. It does not demand the ad- 
mission of his moral perfection. It does not require faith in 
the reality of past events, snch as are not known to occur now. 
Thus it avoids the objections of Hume and his school. It re- 
quires simply a candid,. searching, and scientific investigation 
of the fragments of the personal history of Christ, known as 
the four gospels. The gospels were not written nor dictated by 
the Saviour. He spoke as unconcernedly to men aronnd him 
as if his words were to have no higher use than their primary 
one. Matthew and John were disciples of Christ, and, doubt- 
less, drew mainly upon their own recollections for the materials 
they worked up into the gospels which respectively bear their 
names. Mark was in close relations with the original circle 
of the Saviour’s disciples. He was afterward the friend and 
traveling companion of St. Peter. His Gospel is supposed to 
embody the recollections of that apostle. Luke was not origi- 
nally a member of the apostolical body, nor familiar with the 
apostles. He was thecompanion of Paul, who had never seen 
the Lord before the ascension. He depended upon eye-wit- 
nesses and original members of the apostolical group for the 
facts and accounts contained in his gospel. In Dorner’s In- 
troduction to his “ Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” a fact 
is stated which the reader can verify; namely, Christ is con- 
stantly reported in the four gospels as never associating other 
men, not even his disciples and apostles, with himself in his re- 
Jation to the Father. “No man knoweth the Son but the Father; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” This language shows that 
Christ put nobody on the same level with himself. He claimed 
a relation to God strictly unique and personal. Dorner al- 
Indes, in confirmation of this assertion to the fact that, in 
speaking to men in general and to his disciples in particular, 
Christ did not speak to them of God as our God. In not a 
solitary instance did he forget to make the claim to a special 
relation to the Father involved in the terms, “ My Father,” 
“My God.” ‘“ Our Father which art in heaven,” seems to con- 
tradict this position, but he was there teaching them how to pray. 
“When ye pray, say, Our Father,” etc. In Bersier’s sermon, 
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“ Te Roi,” may be found another fact, which is the counterpart 
of that just recited: “ Does Jesus ever express himself other- 
wise than as the Master, and does his word ever betray a ter- 
restrial origin? Its divine character appears in the slightest 
details. When he addresses himself to men Jesus never asso- 
ciates himself with them, as Isaiah, St. Peter, or St. Paul would 
do. He always says to them, you: you think, you believe, 
you say. Never does he say, confounding himself with them, 
We think, we believe, we say. In John iii, 18, which alone 
seems to contradict this statement, we have the non-association 
of himself with other men put out of doubt by the opposition 
throughout the passage of Him who descends from heaven and 
those who are of the earth.” 

Mr. Emerson may say what he likes about the hugenenteny 
character of the gospels. Admit that not one in a thousand 
of our Lord’s words are recorded; that we have little consecu- 
tive talk or conversation from him; that parables are given 
without the subject they were to illustrate ; that briefs of ad- 
dresses and snatches of controversies are given; that some- 
times miracles, parables, and disconnected paragraphs are 
jumbled together in utter confusion: what follows? On care- 
fully considering this mass of confusion, we find not a solitary 
fragment which “does not present the strange peculiarity already 
mentioned. Can Emerson persuade himself or the world that 
this singular fact is accidental? The two instances, which at 
first might seem to oppose this idea, really confirm it by falling 
out just where it is impossible to mislead candid men. Among 
all the writers, philosophers, legislators, prophets, or founders of 
religions, who have left personal records or immediate traditions 
behind them, we look in vain for a similar fact. Let whoever 
will, search and see what other being in his reported conversa- 
tions, held at all hours of the day or night, in public discourse 
and intimate communion with friends, by whomsoever sur- 
rounded, by whatsoever cares pressed, was never for an instant 
unmindful of his claim to a superhuman nature, and of an un- 
shared Divine Sonship? What makes the matter more sur- 
prising, is the fact that the-reporters of the deeds and words 
of our Lord were plain, simple men, who seem not to have 
had the least suspicion of this unique characteristic of the 
language they were handing down to after ages. They were 
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but honest reporters, who delivered to the Church whatever 
they knew or had heard from others concerning their Master. 
And after eighteen centuries are fled, one seeks to know whether 
the Scriptures afford any warrant for the strange assertion of a 
pantheistic philosopher, that Jesus Christ was of his opinion 
respecting the community and equivalence of his nature and 
the nature of the human race, between his relation to God and 
its relation to God ; when, lo! from every page of the Gospel 
Christ affirms the error of Emerson. ‘Character teaches over 
over heads,” says Emerson ; the study of this fresh instance of 
its teaching over the heads of eighteen centuries of history is 
commended to his meditation. From this simple statement it 
is easy to judge how widely he misses the mark when he rep- 
resented Jesus as saying to man, “ Would’st thou see God, sce 
me: or rather see thee, when thou thinkest as I now think.” 
This glaring contrast between Emerson’s conception of 
Christ, and the notion of him that rises before us in our study 
of the New Testament, puts us upon the idea of a running 
contrast between the philosopher and the Son of man. First 
of all, we get the impression of Emerson’s limitations from our 
study of him. We havé already seen that he fails in his effort 
to respect the intuitions of humanity. On the one hand he 
seeks to obtain a direct vision of the Absolute from them, while 
he fails to show that his pretended intuition has any note of in- 
tuition, and fails to explain why, upon careful analysis, it re- 
veals evidence of being a rough, abrupt synthesis. He cannot 
appeal to human nature as justifying this theory, nor furnish 
any apodictic proof of it. Christ speaks of seeing God, as if 
such vision were as constant and easy as the spectacle of the 
outward world. Yet he declares expressly that no mere man 
has the like power. Now then, had the young Nazarene, dy- 
ing before the reflective powers had awakened in him, as Park- 
er says, deeply meditated the matter, and discerned that this 
course would put his revelations beyond the control of men 
through their intuitions or logical processes? The weakness of 
Emerson’s position is, that he affirms all men have the alleged 
intuition, and the race, in its historical and living conscious- 
ness, contradicts him. The safety of Christ’s position lies in 
his steady denial to men of that direct cognition of God which 
he affirms in himself. Men accept his statement of their igno- 
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rance; they are not competent to judge directly what his con- 
sciousness discloses to himself. Either this securer position of 
Christ is the result of greater philosophic insight than Emer- 
son displays, or he spoke the simple truth. If it was skill in 
philosophy, how came Christ by it; he of whom Renan and 
Strauss testify that no sign of philosophic or rabbinic lore is 
upon him? In this direction no explanation is possible. It is 
a pleasure to state the real fact in Emerson’s words: “ Jesus 
always speaks from within, and in a degree that transcends all 
others. In that is the miracle.” 

Further, when Emerson tries to show what he can of his 

supposed direct intuition of God, what a fuss he makes about 
it—running off from men, hearing no name, giving.up custom 
and routine, and I know met what other strange rites of prep- 
aration. Christ had no need, as all the Evangelists show, of 
any such arrangments for visions of the Father. Emerson thinks 
he has rare flashes of such intuition, and, for the rest of his 
life, has only dim and remote memories of these celestial rap- 
tures. Christ never was without this direct cognition, save 
upon the cross, and then his ery of horror over the strange ex- 
perience shook the solid globe. 

Emerson has repeatedly described the toil with which he 
thinks. One would have no difficulty in seeing that to every 
glittering sentence of his, sweat of brain has been given. Such 
heavy-textured cloth of gold, spangled with sheen of emeralds 
and diamonds, was not woven at random. Every poem, essay, 
and lecture, has drawn upon heart and mind. So severe has 
this strain often been, that a kind of temporary collapse must 
have ensued. Jesus died in his thirty-third year, an age at 
which Emerson had published nothing. He wrote no sen- 
tence, left no literary remains, dropped his words of spirit and 
life upon men ’s hearts, and years after the hearers reproduced 
them in writing, and they got into circulation. What Shak- 
speare, Homer, Virgil, or Plato would risk such a publication 
of his thoughts? Yet in this way we have received the ser- 
mon on the Mount, the Parable of the Prodigal Son, the flame 
picture of the Final Judgment. These sprang from the mind 
of our Lord as easily as water falls or stars shine, and are filled 
with the easy beauty of nature seen in rainbows and sunsets, 
There is no trace of labor in their production. 
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Emerson says it is the hardest thing in the world to think. 
“[ would put myself in the attitude to look in the eye an ab- 
stract truth, and [ cannot. I blench, and I withdraw on this 
side and on that.” He describes the uneasy groping about in 
the thick gloom, which drives one out doors and brings him in 
again, teases him with vague hints, and “thus, in a moment, 
and unannounced, the truth appears. A certain wandering 
light appears, and is the distinction, the principle we wanted.” 
Admirable description of human thinking! Why do we see no 
such mental groping in Jesus? Why hear no such confession 
from him? It is often easy to see that Emerson has not 
grasped the real truth when he thinks he has. Who will point 
out the like errors in Jesus ? 

Christ came into the world to enlighten and save it. He 
said, “I am the light of the world;” “he that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life ;” ‘‘ Come unto me, ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” He nowhere 
hints a doubt that he can put the world from pole to pole into 
a blaze of moral light. He never questions his own power to 
break the fierce energy of human selfishness, and bring the 
soul back to truth and holiness. In the reign of Tiberius, the 
moral midnight of earth, he dared to promise rest to all the 
restless, and send his promise down the ages for the com- 
fort of mankind. Emerson shuws no such confidence. What 
he said yesterday is not permitted to hinder him from uttering 
the most contradictory thoughts to-day. So far is he from be- 
ing the light of the world, that he says, “ No sentence can 
contain the whole truth, and the only way in which we can be 
just is by giving ourselves the lie.” How distant are we here 
from Him whose life and death were one long and glorious tes- 
timony to the truth ; who said of others, “ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Instead of offering 
to save men, Emerson has moods in which he abhors and 
contemns them, He knows that he would be a poor guide 
to the erring. He doubts and unsettles all things. He seeks 
and cannot always find; he experiments not without moral 
risk to himself and others. No value would he have attached to 
what he does or omits to do. That Christ is the reverse of all 
this let the gospels show. Whether the restless experimenter, 
or he who does always the will of God, is the true Lord of hu- 
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manity—how can that be a question? What habit of mind is 
indicated when our sage calls truth a Sly-boots ; God, Old Two- 
face ; good, evil; and evil, good? One great source of Christ’s 
power over mankind is his fidelity to our deepest conceptions 
of reality. With him goodness is aiways good, evil always 
evil, truth and lies are truth and lies; conscience is real, duty 
real, sin real, retribution real, God real, and heaven real. 
Christ never comes upon the perception of the equivalence and 
identity of all things. 

Finally, Emerson laments that no pure intuitionalist has 
ever yet appeared. He generally sticks to it that no other 
sure road to solid truth can be found. Here and there a sen- 
tence drops out, showing that logic has some part, to play in 
the ordering of our stores of knowledge. In general he con- 
trives to forget such momentary concessions, and stand by his 
exclusive intuitionalism. To reject the assistance of any real 
power of the soul in our intellectual philosophy and work is 
sure to produce confusion and error. Emerson’s contempt for 
logic puts him under the moral necessity of becoming a pure 
materialist, disbelieving in the distinction of the human and 
the divine minds, and of extorting from intuition a cognition 
of deity. Sure that the swinish opinion could not prevail, he 
wrenched all things out of their course in his vain effort to 
find God. Then his bad theory of deity made him do violence 
to the moral intuitions, and altogether he has turned the uni- 
verse into bedlanm. He would have dealt simply and in truth 
with the problem of the eternal life had he said only, “We 
cannot know in this world.” 

Little as Jesus has credit for it with philosophers, he spoke 
no word on these recondite themes which conflicts with our 
intuitions. By saying that men cannot directly know God 
nor the future state, he brings the world to his support. By 
never treating truth lightly, or making duty less than awful, 
he commends himself to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. And since conscience speaks ere passion kindles her 
sudden flames, gives sharper emphasis to her warnings when 
the hot sensibilities are in their maddest riot, and suddenly as- 
sumes the port and majesty of a God when sin has brought forth 
death, it follows that conscience and Christ are constant allies. 

Looking at Emerson’s intellect as it is disclosed in his works, 
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no other trait is so impressive as his skepticism. What grand 
and noble qualities are these! How masculine and lofty his 
mind! What vigor and range of powers! How vast and 
choice his reading! What keenness of scent for telling phrases, 
as seen in his bringing us from the Sahara of the Koran the 
words, “ Paradise is under the shadow of swords!” What 
affluence and felicity of illustration! How his pages brighten 
as with the steady rays of constellations, and yet are pervaded 
by gleams and flashings and brightenings, as if of the Aurora 
Borealis! Still, nothing appears in these wonderful pages so 
matchless as his skepticism. It respects nothing sacred ; all 
persons are indifferent to it; all systems and reputations go 
down before it. The next world is no more secure from its 
rage than this world. It is omnivorous. Well, I ask myself, 
What can this unexampled skepticism import? Turning upon 
myself, I ask, What does skepticism niean in me? And I 
find it means that men are under a disability in the ac- 
quisition of truth. The child trusts all persons and all argu- 
nents that demand his confidence. After some experience of 
the untrustworthiness of men and arguments, he is apt to dis- 
trust all reasonings and all persons. We readily see that great 
skeptics must have had unusual experience in the weakness 
and fallacy of human wit. An individual who had never 
made a mistake could not doubt the correctness of his opinions. 
A race of finite beings whose knowledge of all things should 
be as clear and self-evident as are the axioms of mathematics, 
would never present tle mental phenomenon called skepticism. 
It is the experience of inward uncertainty and error which, 
in its reaction upon character, produces the skeptic. When 
Socrates and Emerson unsettled every thing in Athens and 
Boston, it is a sure sign that they have groped their way in 
Egyptian night. 

Did Jesus Christever doubt? Again I open these fragment- 
ary and disconnected memoirs—shapeless biographies made by 
untutored men—to find what they report on this head. Again 
the crowded story of those three eventful years passes in re- 
view, and a fact appears which no modern biographer of Christ 


‘has noticed. Read the Life of Jesus by Renan, Strauss, Schleier- 


macher, or Pressense, and much as their learning, acumen, 
and genius stirs your wonder, you note that not one of them 
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has observed the fact which is nevertheless palpable on every 
page of the Gospel—Jesus never doubts. There is no uncer- 
tainty, no balancing of opposites in his mind. The time to 
speak and act arrives, and instantly the fit deed and the fit 
word appear. Study the biographies of great actors, thinkers, 
and saints: Cromwell, Napoleon, Newton, Mill, Faraday, St. 
Francis, Wesley, and Newman. They were often in doubt. 
What shall we think, say, do? Thus, or so, or otherwise, or 
not at all? Thus they question and ponder. Christ only 
never questions, never ponders, but acts as with sure constancy 
of a law of nature. Again, the simple writers of the gospels 
had no notion that such a strange peculiarity lay imbedded in 
their unpretending pages. oak 

The question puts itself, Why Jesus alone among men never 
doubts? Help toward the proper solution will conie when we 
consider why we are so certain of some things, and yet so un- 
certain of others. It will be found that an intellectual being 
ean only have absolute convictions about things which are 
known to him through intuition. Where reasoning begins, 
doubt becomes possible. Where any conclusion is not perceived 
to repose ultimately upon intuition, doubt and conjecture en- 
sue. A being who knew every thing within the range of his 
faculties, as surely as we know the axioms of mathematics, 
could never doubt. A race of such beings would never exbibit 
such a thing as skepticism in all its history. If Christ never 
doubts, it is because all his knowledge rests on intuition. 

This conclusion is strengthened in another way. Bersier 
says Christ never reasons. He does not appear to know why. 
God knows all things with equal certainty; he sees at once all 
possible relations of all truths to each other. In reasoning 
we proceed from what we do know, to discover what we do not 
know. God is never ignorant; hence he does not reason: 
he knows. If Christ be man only, he will grope in uncer- 
tainty, try to escape from uncertainty by reasoning, and on 
many questions will become skeptical. If he is God, he cannot 
do so. Read the gospels, and, lo! you find on every page the 
air and movement of God. When we know things intuitively 
we do not prove them, we assert them. Speaking as a teacher, 
Christ always asserts, never attempts to prove. Here we are 
entering on a field of inquiry too vast for this article. To ex- 
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plore it would require a volume. Let us be content to say that 
Emerson’s theory of Christ goes to wreck upon the facts of the 
gospels. It is human to doubt, to err, to grow skeptical. 
Emerson doubts, errs, is skeptical, and, therefore, human. It 
is divine to know without doubting, error, or skepticism. Thus 
Christ knows. “ What think ye of Christ ? whose son is he?” 





Arr. I.—THE FIRST YEAR OF OUR MEXICAN MISSION. 


THERE is no country in which we could plant, with more ap- 
parent fitness, a mission, or where the obligation seems strong- 
er to set down our missionaries, than in Mexico. She is our 
closest neighbor, and for over a thousand miles her territory 
adjoins our own. From our propinquity we are affected by 
the morality or immorality of her people, as well as by her 
material prosperity or adversity. Self-interest, if nothing else, 
demands that we should help her to rise from the gloom in 
which she is sitting, that she may be a peaceful neighbor 
and a commercial ally. But the philanthropy of the Gospel 
urges us, by higher considerations, to pour into her bosom the 
blessings of an unfettered Bible. After the struggle of our re- 
bellion was over, after we had secured our own national life, 
we assisted her to throw off the incubus of an imperial dynasty 
and to take her stand again among the republics of our con- 
tinent; and shall we not proffer to her our aid as we behold 
her groping after a purer religious life than that which she 
possesses ? 

There is no doubt, therefore, that it was a wise policy which 
prompted our Church to found a mission in our sister country— 
a mission, to inaugurate which the incipient steps were taken 
by Bishop Haven in the beginning of the year 1873 by pur- 
chasing, in the city of Mexico, a part of the San Francisco con- 
vent. This purchase was made for the sum of sixteen thousand 
five hundred dollars in gold, a sum which is now said to be 
about half the value of the property. The San Francisco con- 
vent covered blocks of ground. So immense was its extent 
that streets have been cut through its solid walls. All the 
convents in the city of Mexico have required a similar work, 
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on account of their size, to make their various parts accessible. 
The part purchased by the Bishop for our Church formed the 
cloisters, and had been used, after its confiscation by the 
Government, as a circus, denominated the Circus of Chiarini, 
and still later as a theater. It was thus used immediately be- 
fore it fell into our possession. The Bishop also purchased, in 
the city of Puebla, part of the Dominican convent, which is 
said to be the very building in which the Inquisition was once 
established. Here, upon our premises, is shown a spot, inclosed 
by heavy masonry, where the bodies of three victims of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny were found, and who are supposed to have been 
buried alive. Puebla, in its appearance, is one of the finest 
towns in Mexico, is universally neat and clean, and contains 
about seventy thousand inhabitants. It is the most intensely 
Romanist city in the whole country, has its situation close to 
the old Aztec shrines, and is called the ecclesiastical center of 
the nation. These two premises are the real estate which we 
have purchased in Mexico. 

We proceed to give some account of the progress of our work. 
Early in the same year (1873) the Rev. Dr. William Butler, 
formerly of our mission in India, was appointed Superintendent 
of the Mexican Mission, arriving on the ground in the month 
of February. The writer was appointed as missionary in the 
same month, and reached the city of Mexico on the thirteenth 
of March, 1873. We commenced prayer and class meetings, in 
Spanish, at once on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. From 
a few Mexican people who attended at first the number gradn- 
ally increased until the attendance rose to thirty or forty, the 
exercises being invariably in Spanish, with the exception of the 
few who were not able yet to express themselves fluently in 
that language. Shortly we began to preach, having had an ex- 
perience of six years among the Spanish-speaking people of the 
Argentine Republic, in South America, and held three services 
every Sabbath, one in the morning, which consisted of the 
usual exercises with a sermon; another in the afternoon, a 
prayer-meeting; and the third at night, likewise a sermon. 
These services kept increasing in interest, the number of the at- 
tendants gradually augmenting, until at length, every Sunday 
night, numbers of persons, unable to find accommodations, 
were obliged, if they remained, to sit or stand around the door. 
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We had not yet, however, entered our Church property in 
the convent. There was a lease upon it to a third party hav- 
ing over a year to run at the time of its purchase by Bishop 
Haven, and that lease had not yet expired. It was held by a 
person who, as we have already stated, used it for a theater; 
but being summer now, and theatrical performances unprofit- 
able, he consented to relinquish the possession. Mechanics 
were immediately employed to remodel and prepare the in- 
terior for a religious congregation. Taking it altogether, there 
was a vast amount of space in the building. There was the 
audience room, sixty feet by seventy, around which ran large 
corridors, which had been used for boxes and galleries of the 
theater, and now, partitioned off by our workmen, gave abun- 
dant space for schools, lecture-room, and every other purpose 
which the mission required. There was, besides, sufficient 
space to form two dwellings, subsequently to be prepared, for 
which all the exterior walls were already there, except on the 
east side. It is not only a large and commodious property, but 
is situated in one of the best streets of the city. Bishop Haven 
deserves the thanks of the whole Church for bis judgment in 
making the selection which he did. 

On Christmas day, Dec. 25, 1873, the church room proper 
was ready for dedication. It was an interesting spot. There 
were the massive stone pillars, and arches with angel heads 
above them, just as they had been sculptured two hundred and 
fifty years ago to suit the taste of the monks, now to echo with 
the hymns and prayers of a Methodist congregation. There 
were the stone walls, five feet in thickness, seemingly intended 
to last until the end of time—a refuge of the Romish Church 
against every invader—strong enough to form a citadel, now to 
inclose and protect the heretics she abhorred.. This very room 
and these corridors are the very spots where the friars used to 
walk and meditate. Why may we not hope that, during all 
that time, some of them, like Luther, sought here and found 
the true light? Perhaps they were buried within these very 
walls for attempting to promulgate it; for here is a private 
cemetery deep down within two dead walls, with niches for the 
bodies, where a hundred of their number might be interred and 
the outside world would know nothing of the fact. Several 
bodies were actually found here and removed after the secular 
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arm had taken possession of the property. O! who can tell 
what scenes of oppression, wrong, and secret guilt were enacted 
on this very spot ! 

Our audience room was seated to hold about five hundred 
people. By more closely placing the seats it will contain a 
greater number; but we supposed that for some time we could 
not expect to need larger accommodations. <A slight, drizzling 
rain set in on Christmas morning, which increased as the hour 
of service approached. Rain is very unusual in Mexico at any 
time, except during the rainy season in summer, and being so, 
it made the prospect of a numerous congregation extremely 
unfavorable. We had thought that if our temple were half 
full, supposing it to be a pleasant day, the dedication would be 
a success; but what could we expect now? As we entered, 
however, the people were rapidly assembling, and. in a short 
time every seat was occupied. When we came to the sermon 
and proceeded with it, a large number of persons who could 
not find seats listened eagerly and attentively at the door. 

Such was the opening of the first Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the city of Mexico, and the first in the country. It was 
remarkable from the fact that the building had been a strong- 
hold of Romanisin. There was a time in which this convent 
is said to have contained four thousand monks. It was built in 
all its magnificent proportions to propagate Romanism, and it 
is now a Protestant and Methodist Church, with all its social 
religious meetings, its flourishing Sunday-school of between 
sixty and seventy children, besides a large adult Bible class. 

Let us turn back a moment, and see what had been done in 
the mean time personally among the people. Here is a young 
man, wild, gentle in his manner, seemingly of little energy or 
enterprise ; one who would hardly be selected to go forth and 
battle with the enemies of the Gospel. . He speaks in a low 
tone of voice, and you would think that a harsh word must 
crush him to the earth. And yet this young man has been a 
moral hero in Mexico for the last few months. He has been 
to all the bigoted, fanatic villages around the city, distributing 
large numbers of Spanish tracts, and selling evangelical Spanish 
books, Testaments, and Bibles. He has been robbed, insulted, 
struck, persecuted in various ways, and yet he keeps on. His 
lite has been constantly in danger, and yet he works on. We 
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met with him some time after we arrived in Mexico—hardly 
know how we found out what was in him—put him in the field 
he occupies, and, notwithstanding all he has suffered, he has 
never intimated that he was weary of tle labor. It was his 
custom to come to our study every few days and give an ac- 
count of his last journey, the number of books sold, and how 
he had been treated, while the question trembled often on our 
lips as we inquired if he had been attacked or molested. And 
when he had made his report came the usual interrogatory 
from him, “ Where shall I go next?” Once he remained 
away longer than ordinary, and we feared greatly that he had 
been assassinated—no unusual thing in Mexico. He carried a 
box with him, which contained his tracts and books, and made 
many of his journeys, miles at a time, on foot, carrying his 
box on his back. One day as he caine in he remarked, with a 
quiet smile, “ I was robbed coming back. Two men attacked 
and beat me. They took some of my Bibles, but did not get 
my money. It was under a newspaper in the bottom of my 
box, and they failed to raise the paper.” A moment afterward 
came the usual question, “‘ Where shall I go next ¢” as if noth- 
ing had oceurred. The thought of being discouraged by such 
an event, or of giving up his work, never seemed to occur to 
him. May God bless and preserve Daniel Funsec, the humble 
Mexican colporteur! Perhaps a brighter crown shall be his, 
when he comes to stand before the throne, than that which 
shall be awarded to many who have shone more brilliantly on 
earth in the Christian army. 

Here is another. He came to Mexico from the city of Mer- 
ida, in Yucatan, with a sick wife. We called to see her and 
told her of the Saviour’s love. O how eageriy she drank our 
words! With what intense earnestness she listened as we 
read to her, in Spanish, the sweet promises of the Gospel ! 
We knelt down in the little chamber where she lay and com- 
mended her soul to God. Expressing a firin trust in the 
Saviour she shortly passed away, asking for no Romanist 
priest, for she was trusting to our great High-priest in heaven. 
Sefior Francisco Montiel entered our work after the death of 
his wife. The first place to which he was sent was the city of 
Tezeuco, lying on the lake of the same name, where, like 
St. Paul, he was stoned by the populace, and driven from the 
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town. He is now canvassing the city of Mexico with Bibles, 
Gospels, Testaments, and tracts. 

Here is a remarkable young man. He engaged in our work 
at about the same time with Sefior Montiel. It may be said 
of him, that if the gift of ready speech be an indispensable 
qualification to the performance of his duties he is utterly 
unqualified. He is the greatest stutterer we ever heard, and 
continues to be so notwithstanding every effurt to lead to an 
amendment; but there is that in his face and manner which 
makes you sure that he is a sincere and earnest man. He also 
is canvassing the city of Mexico with Bibles, Testaments, and 
tracts. These, with three other young men raised up within 
the year, took part in our social meetings, so that we were able 
to conduct a regular prayer or class-meeting in Spanish. 

Others, who have not become such active laborers in our 
work, have been blessed and converted during the year. A 
gentleman attended our services for some time, when one day 
he came to our study, saying, with tears of deep and earnest 
feeling, “God has blessed meso much! He has forgiven my 
sins. I should like to take the communion with you and join 
your Church.” 

But the most touching of all incidents in our Mexican ex- 
perience is the conversion and death of the priest Rojano, 
which has already been published at length in one of our week- 
ly papers, “ The Methodist.” We refer to it briefly here. It 
seemed as if God vouchsafed to give us this as the crowning 
confirmation of the success of our labors among these people 
for the year we spent in Mexico. It was Sunday morning. 
We had concluded our usual services, and as we stepped outside 
of the room where we worshiped we observed standing near, as 
if waiting to speak to some one, a Roman Catholic priest. We 
knew him to be such from his dress, and wondering at seeing 
him there, thought, it may be, that some improper object 
might have led him to the spot fraught with danger to the 
peace of our people. We, however, advanced and offered him 
our hand, which he grasped cordially and asked for a private 
interview. We conducted him to our study, where he stated 
that he had come on purpose to converse with us on religious 
questions. Avoiding all controversy, we addressed him at 
once on the subject of personal piety. He had said that he 
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was seventy years of age, and the thought flashed across our 
mind that he must have but a few years at most to live, and 
that now, if ever, he must repent and believe in Christ. We 
spoke to him of penitence for the past, a true consecration of 
his life to God, but, above all, of a trust in Christ alone—in 
Christ, excluding all other sacrifice, all other mediator; and as 
we proceeded his tears freely flowed while he assented to what 
we said. He wept half of the time that we talked thus to- 
gether. O, it was a touching spectacle to behold one who for- 
gave others, or professed to do so, thus seeking forgiveness 
himself! There seemed to be a very marked and unusual 
spiritual influence present with us. It was, no doubt, the ful- 
tillment of Christ’s promise to be in the midst of two or three 
who are metin hisname. He came again and again. Then he 
attended our prayer and class meetings, with the consciousness 
that he was putting in jeopardy his living and his position in 
the Church to which he ministered. These were, in fact, short- 
ly after taken away from him, for his sympathies with us, by 
his archbishop. As he informed us of the occurrence he made 
the touching remark :— 

“God will take care of me, he has said he would;” and 
added, “ He has assured me that if I seek first the kingdom of 
heaven I shall have every thing else I need. _ He has blessed 
me and forgiven my sins, and I love him.” 

God did take care of him, but in a way he did not anticipate. 
He was taken sick, and through his illness made use of utter- 
ances, which we took down at the time, such as the following :— 

“T am united to Christ. I had no peace or comfort in the 
Roman Catholic Church; now I have both. I have taken 
away all my pictures,” meaning images and representations of 
saints. “I close the day reading one of your hymns; then I 
engage in prayer, after which I read another hymn and pray 
again, offering up my petitions for all Protestant Churches. 
God has removed a weight from my soul. I have left the 
Roman and Latin Church and joined the catholic, apostolic, 
Christian Church. Brother beloved, my father, I have peace. 
[ have faith in Christ. I can come direct to him. It is so 
easy, so simple, so different from the Romish Church.” 

And so he passed away, no doubt to that home where faith 
is turned to the beatific sight of the Saviour in whom he trusted. 
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Having thus referred to the commencement and progress of 
our mission in Mexico during the first year of its existence, 
we would now inquire whether there are any special reasons 
which give us ground to hope for the success of evangelical 
effort in that country, and we observe, 

‘irst. The Roman Catholic Church in the Republic of Mex- 
ico is in astate of senility. It neither possesses the vitality and 
force which are capable of resisting the advancing civiliza- 
tion of the world, nor the vitality and force which that Church 
exhibits in the United States. Asa rule there are no church 
buildings now erected, remodeled, or largely repaired in the 
country for the use of her priesthood or people. We never 
saw a new church in Mexico, or one in the course of construe- 
tion. They were all built about two hundred years, more or 
less, ago, with all the vast monasteries and ecclesiastical prop- 
erty ; and the massive structures, favored by the atmosphere and 
the absence of severe frost, remain comparatively uninjured by 
time. We were passing, one day, the magnificent Church of 
San Augustine, in the city of Mexico, which was scaffolded in 
front and undergoing extensive repairs and alterations, and as 
we gazed upon it tried to imagine the appearance which it 
would present as a church with the modern improvements al- 
ready perceptible, Lut found on entering and making inquiry 
that the Government had taken possession of the building and 
was fitting it up for a grand public library, leaving the ecclesi- 
astics who once ministered beneath its lofty arches a little 
chapel adjoining for their perfunctory worship. The grand 
audience room of the Church of San Francisco, perhaps the 
finest in the city of Mexico after the cathedral, superior, even, 
to that in its acoustic qualities, and which adjoins our own new 
church, is undergoing extensive repairs, not, however, to be 
occupied again by Roman Catholics, but by one of the congre- 
gations of the well known Dr. Riley. And we may say, as we 
mention his name, that no man is more highly esteemed in 
Mexico than he. He has done a great work for Protestantism 
in the country, and his name alone is a tower of strength 
throughout the land. But the Church of Rome is not aggress- 
ive in Mexico, 

Another element of weakness is the fact that, as far as we 
have observed, the priests who minister at the altars are 
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generally advanced in years, and there is slight disposition 
among young men to enter their order. These old men have 
little education and little influence beyond the arena of their own 
immediate circle. We never heard of an orator, great preacher, 
or man of commanding talent among them, Those of the 
priests who have professed conversion to Protestantism do not 
usually make effective preachers, with one or two bright ex- 
ceptions. It is a trite remark in the country, when converted 
priests are spoken of in relation to their usefulness as ministers, 
that “the timber is not good;” and, wherever we may ‘get 
our laborers, it is the impression that we had better not draw 
them from that source. 

Second. The establishment of free schools inspires additional 
hope for the future of Mexico. We do not know how largely 
these exist throughout the country, but in the city they abound. 
Perhaps in our great metropolitan mart there are not many 
greater facilities for acquiring an education than in the city of 
Mexico, They are not Church schools, neither are they sub- 
ject to visitation from the priests. There are, besides tlie 
schools of ordinary grade, free high-schools for both sexes, all 
of which are thronged with pupils. Many private schools are 
also sustained, which seem to be doing well ; showing that there 
is among the people a thirst for education. 

Third. The laws of Mexico are more thoroughly Protestant, 
at present, than even the laws of the United States, Not only 
is freedom of worship established, but the instruments which 
have been so successfully used by Romanism in the past are 
proscribed. While multitudes of Jesuits are finding a home 
in our own land, and are doing their pernicious work without 
molestation here, not one of their order can remain, if discov- 
ered, upon the soil of our sister republic ; and while we are 
allowing convents and monasteries to multiply among us, no 
edifice devoted to their use can be erected there, and no society 
of their order can be established. The vast convent and mon- 
astery buildings constructed in the palmy days of Romanism 
throughout the country were confiscated some years ago, and 
their inmates set at liberty to take their natural places in social 
life. History will never tell, there is no record to reveal, what 
a boon this was to the worn and weary women who had been 
incarcerated within their walls. Romanism is no longer the 
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religion of the country, except in the fact that a majority of the 
people are adherents of that faith. 

Not only have Church and State been separated, but a pro- 
vision to that effect has been incorporated in the Constitution ; 
and not only is it thus a national provision, but on the 27th of 
September, 1873, all officials and employés of the Government, 
of whatever rank and order they might be, from the Presi- 
dent down to the lowest clerk, were required solemnly to pro- 
test, which is the legal oath, that they would maintain this and 
the other laws of reform. It was our privilege to be present 
when Sefior Lerdo, the President of Mexico, and his cabinet 
took upon themselves the solemn obligation. Not only have 
convents and monasteries been proscribed, but a constitutional 
amendment has been adopted forbidding their re-establishment, 
to enforce which all employés have, in like manner, been 
obliged to protest ; and these laws take effect throughout the 
whole nation, from the Rio Grande and Lower California on 
the north and west, to Yucatan and Tehuantepec on the south 
and east. 

These statutes have not only been made a part of the Con- 
stitution of Mexico, not only are all judges and officials required 
solemnly to swear that they will maintain them, but the Feder- 
al Government itself has shown that it is determined on their 
enforcement. In the region of Temascaltepec some of the 
priests inspired the inhabitants, who were of the uneducated 
class, to rise in mass against the laws of reform. The troops of 
Government were immediately sent against them, who routed 
the rebels and captured their leader. The latter, who was 
mortally wounded in the conflict which occurred, confessed 
before his death that it was at the instigation of one of their 
priests that the people had risen—that, as this priest urged them 
on to a massacre of all who attempted te maintain the laws of 
the country, he had assured them that, if they wished to save 
themselves in the future world, they must kill the Protestants, 
and that those of his flock who died while they were executing 
this pious work went direct to heaven. The Government 
troops succeeded in capturing the priest, who was put upon 
trial, and it was supposed that he would be speedily executed. 
The Government, we say, is determined to enforce the law, and 
not leave it to lie a dead letter on the statute-book. Not long 
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since an attempt was made to re-establish nunneries on a 
small scale. Though every one of their vast convent buildings 
had been confiscated and taken away from them, a few friars 
and nuns gathered together in private houses, with a view of 
collecting the wrecks of the forbidden communities. On the 
night of the 20th of May, 1873, the police made a raid upon 
them and captured two hundred women and seventy men, 
sending the women to their homes and conveying the men to 
the city prison. In the language of a Spanish paper in the 
city of Mexico, “ The unfortunate women, the greater part of 
whom were deprived of their liberty contrary to their wish, re- 
turned to the bosom of their families, and are freed from the 
toils of those who have, for wrong purposes, made use of their 
credulity and fanaticism.” So summary was the action of the 
Government that nineteen of the friars, by a decree dated May 
23, 1873, three days after their capture, were sentenced to be 
expelled from the country; and this decree was shortly after 
carried into effect, with the exception as to two of their num- 
ber, who pleaded that they were citizens of the United States, 
the final decision as to whom we have not learned. The 
judges, the educated class of men, the Government officials, the 
men of influence, are, almost without exception, enemies of the 
Jesuits, enemies of all monastic institutions, and on the side of 
liberty of worship. Many of them, as far as they dare express 
it, are Protestant in their religious views. 

If Romanism shall continue to be the religion of Mexico she 
must become vitalized, she must gird herself with new force 
and energy; otherwise the wave of advancing knowledge, 
which is rolling on with the progress of the world, will either 
sweep her into infidelity or evangelical Protestantism. If this 
knowledge shall come to her impregnated with materialism she 
will lose all religious belief, like the educated classes of France ; 
but if knowledge and the Gospel go together, her people, as 
they yield up trust in the forms and superstitions of Romanism, 
will see the beauty of the simple, plain precepts of Christ, of 
simple faith in Jesus alone, and she will become our ally in the 
work of spreading the Gospel, and, raised up to ahigh national 
prosperity by that righteousness which exalteth a nation, she 
will be a most valuable commercial neighbor. 


1875.1 Egypt and the Pentateuch. 


Art, III.—EGYPT AND THE PENTATEUCH. 


The Books of Moses Illustrated by the Monuments of Egypt. By Dr. E. W. HEne- 
STENBERG. Kdinburgh: Thomas Olarke. 

Ancient Egypt. By Rev. GrorGe Devor, M.A. London: Religious Tract Society. 

The Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs. By Sir J. GARDINER WILKINSON. Lon- 
don: Bradbury & Evans. 

The Nile Tributaries of .ibyssinia. By Sir Samugi W. Baxer, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Sinai and Palestine. (Introduction.) By DEAN StaNn.ey. 


THE history of a country is usually associated with the course 
of its principal rivers. This is pre-eminently true of Egypt, 
whose very existence depends upon the Nile. Any reference, 
therefore, to the monuments of ancient Egypt, as throwing light 
upon the Pentatench, would be incomplete without some ac- 
count of its grand and mysterious river. 

In the region of Central Africa, directly under the equator, 
and in latitude 33 east from Greenwich, lie the now celebrated 
twin lakes, Victoria and Albert N’yanza. The Victoria may 
be briefly described as a fresh-water sea, three thousand five 
hundred feet above the ocean level, fed by the almost incessant 
equatorial rains. Its southern boundary is some three degrees 
south of the equator, from which point it stretches northward 
a distance of two hundred and eighty miles. About midway 
of the northern shore the waters find an outlet, where they 
break in miniature cascades over the rocky barrier. These 
rapids mark the spot where the “strange, long wandering 
Nile” begins its journey of three thousand geographical miles.* 

During the first half of its journey the Nile receives many 
tributaries, chiefly from the west; but between 16’ and 18° 
north latitude two powerful rivers flow in from the east, carry- 
ing with them the principal drainage of the high table-lands of 
Abyssinia. The second of these rivers—the Atbara—torms a 
junction with the Nile at Berber, and from thence the entire 
drainage is conveyed to the Mediterranean, without avy further 
tributary, through a course of nearly fifteen hundred miles. 

The current of the Nile is broken by several rapids, the last of 
which occurs in latitude 24°, and only about half a degree north 

*I am aware recent discoveries throw doubt upon the statement that the Vic- 


toria Lake is the absolute source of the Nile. But assuredly this is the highest 
point to which the stream itself has yet been traced, 
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of the Tropic of Cancer. At this spot the bed of the river is 
traversed by a ridge of rose-colored granite, from whence came 
the rich materials for the statues, columns, and obelisks, so 
abundantly produced by Egyptian art. About three miles be- 
low the cataract is the island of Elephantine, and it is at this 
point that Egypt proper begins. Syene, its frontier town, now 
called Assouan, stands on the right bank of the river, and is 
noted for its splendid granite quarries. At this point the 
valley has a width of only two miles. On the east lies the 
Arabian Desert, divided from the Nile valley by a range of 
limestone hills. On the west, beyond another rocky chain, 
stretches the Sahara, or Great Desert of Libya. In the de- 
pression between these ridges flows the Nile. Sometimes there 
is a space between the river and the hills of several miles, 
sometimes of only a few yards. Immediately above the blue 
waters of the river—blue by contrast with the darker colors 
around—rises a bank of black mud, which, after the inunda- 
tion, is clothed in the brightest verdure, “like an emerald set 
in the bosom of the desert.” That strip of verdure, with an 
average width of seven miles, is Egypt; and to have lived be- 
low the cataracts, and drank the waters of the Nile, was to be 
au Egyptian. 

From Assouan to Cairo, a distance of six hundred and twenty- 
nine miles, the valley is limited to an average width of seven 
miles, forming a strip of verdure drawn across the desert, like a 
ribbon, with the Nile for a central thread. Under the Pharaohs 
the upper valley was known as the “Southern region,” and 
formed a distinet government from the “ Northern region.” The 
Greeks and Romans divided the upper valley into the Thebais 
and the Heptanomis, nearly corresponding to the modern divis- 
ions of Upper and Central Egypt. Upper Egypt is the most 
southerly portion. Its capital, Thebes, that magnificent city of 
whose hundred gates Homer sang, was the No or Nohair Ammon 
of the prophecies. Middle Egypt was anciently called Heptano- 
mis, because divided into seven nomes, or districts. Its capital, 
situated at the apex of the Delta, was Memphis, the Noph of 
the Prophet Jeremiah, whose prediction, “ Noph shall be laid 
waste,” has been fulfilled to the very letter. On the right 
bank of the river stands the modern city of Cairo; and nearly 
opposite, on the left bank, a salient angle of the Libyan hills 
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serves as a pedestal to the eternal Pyramids, whose gigantic 
shadows the setting sun flings far over the groves of palm- 
trees that now cover the space where Memphis stood. 

The civilization of Lower Egypt is more ancient, as shown 
by the monuments, than that of Upper Egypt. This proves 
that the lower portion was first colonized ; and as the country 
formerly bore the name of Mizraim, the grandson of Ham, 
there can be little doubt that it was settled by the immediate 
descendants of that patriarch. After the confusion of tongues 
at Babel, and the consequent dispersion of the race, the family 
of Mizraim left the plains of Shinar, crossed what was after- 
ward known as the Arabian Desert, skirted the southern ex- 
tremity of Palestine, crossed the desert of Shur, and entered 
the valley of the Nile by way of the Isthmus of Suez.’ There 
they founded an empire and a civilization which has excited 
the admiration and the wonder of succeeding ages. 

Egypt is emphatically the land of monuments. Next to 
the Nile, they form the chief feature of the country, as they 
stand in long procession on the banks of the river, witnesses 
of an unknown but profound antiquity. They are more 
abundant and more perfect than in any other country. “ In- 
dia, the battle-field of countless generations, has nothing to 
compare with them. Babylon and Nineveh wrote their his- 
tory in brick or perishable alabaster; but Egypt, attaining to 
a greater superiority in art, was provided at the same time with 
a material well-nigh indestructible, and a climate which could 
bid defiance to the ravages of time.” Its monuments, con- 
structed of granite, serpentine, or basalt, are of gigantie pro- 
portions, ornamented with sculptures and the most brilliant 
paintings. “ With no frosts to splinter, no storms to batter, 
no moisture to nourish mosses and creepers, the ruins remain 
as new in appearance as if they were but of yesterday.” The 
inonuments are found throughout Egypt, and its former de- 
pendencies in Ethiopia and Libya. Besides statues, tablets, 
and obelisks, they consist of ruined temples, palaces, and 
especially of sepulchers. In the latter we find the richest 
treasures of Egyptian lore: 

Still, these monuments enwrap themselves in mystery. 
They have a language as well as a story of their own. Strange 
characters are carved upon them, known to conceal a history _ 
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which has perished from every other record. It is only within 
the present century that the key has been found to these mys- 
terious archives, and their long-hidden annals are still being 
slowly and painfully deciphered. The way in which this key 
was discovered deserves at least a passing notice. During the 
occupation of Egypt by the French, in 1799, the troops were 
engaged in constructing a fort on the Rosetta branch of the 
Nile. In the course of their excavations an oblong slab of 
black basalt, covered with inscriptions, was brought to light, 
and taken possession of by an officer of the expedition. By 
the fortunes of war it afterward fell into the hands of the 
British, and was sent to England, where it arrived in 1802. 
This was the now celebrated “ Rosetta Stone,” and its value 
consists in the fact that it contains what had never before been 
diseovered—a hieroglyphic inscription, with a translation in 
Greek. It was engraved in three sections, the uppermost in 
hieroglyphies, the lowest in Greek, and between these another 
in characters then entirely unknown. The Greek inscription 
was found to contain a decree by the high-priests, etc., as- 
sembled at Memphis, for the coronation of Ptolemy Epiph- 
anes, B. C. 196. With the slender clew thus afforded, En- 
glish and French scholars set patiently to work, and at length 
succeeded in unraveling the mystery of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphies. 

Space will not allow me to dwell at present on the history 
or topography of Egypt. My object is to show how the 
Egyptian monuments confirm the truth of the Pentateuch, and 
rebuke the objections of modern infidelity. A common ob- 
jection to the inspired narrative is that it contradicts the facts 
of Egyptian history, and displays an entire ignorance of Egyp- 
tian habits and customs, and, therefore, it must have been 
written by some one who never had been in Egypt, and at a 
period long subsequent to the time assigned to Moses. To de- 
cide this point we question the monuments, and, lo! the stone 
cries out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber answers 
it. The Pyramids open their secret chambers; Memnon be- 
comes vocal with a more significant melody than of old; the 
obelisks point their strong fingers to the records of a bygone 
age sculptufed on their granite sides ; while the tombs reveal 
in their rocky chambers histories written in brilliant colorings, 
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apparently as fresh as when laid on four thousand years ago; 
and all these witnesses testify with one voice, “ The Word of 
God shall stand forever.” 

When we begin to consider the history, religion, and customs 
of the Egyptians in their bearing on the truth of the Penta- 
teuch, the subject becomes at once inseparably interwoven 
with the history of the Israelites. I shall, therefore, employ 
the leading incidents of that history as nwclet around which 
to group the testimony of the monuments. 

We take up the thread of the narrative at the time when 
Joseph was sold to Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh’s guard. 
On the first point—the selling of Joseph—we have the testi- 
mony of Herodotus, that the purchase of slaves was common 
in Egypt. The same author informs us that the kings of 
Egypt had a guard, who, in addition to the regular income 
of the soldier, received separate pay. In the paintings of 
marches and battles on the monuments they are represented 
as employed in protecting the person of the king, and are dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar dress and weapons. In Genesis xxxix, 
4, 5, we are informed that Potiphar placed Joseph over his 
house and substance. We must not regard this as a sample of 
the way in which Egyptians usually treated their slaves. In 
this case a special reason is assigned for Joseph’s exaltation, 
“ The Lord was with him.” The appointment of a head serv- 
ant, or steward, illustrates a peculiar feature in Egyptian life. 
Among the operations of husbandry and tillage portrayed in 
the Egyptian tombs we often see a steward, who takes account 
and makes a registry of the harvest before it is deposited in 
the store-house. 

The kindness of Potiphar to Joseph continued for nearly 
ten years, when a disastrous change occurred, and Joseph was 
cast into prison. During his imprisonment two of Pharaoh’s 
servants, the chief butler and the chief baker, incurred their 
master’s displeasure, and were put in guard, and placed by 
the keeper of the prison in Joseph’s charge. On a certain 
night the two men dreamed each a dream, which, on the fol- 
lowing day, they related to Joseph. First, the chief butler 
tells how, in his dream, he stood before Pharaoh, and pressed 
the juice of the grapes into the wine-cup, and gave it to 
Pharaoh to drink. Here we have an illustration of Egyptian 
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life. It has been said by objectors that the vine was not eul-. 
tivated in Egypt at the time here referred to, and hence the 
statement ascribed to the chief butler is manifestly inaccurate. 
But what say the monuments? In the tomb of Beni-Hassan 
are to be found representations of the culture of the vine, the 
vintage, the bearing away and stripping off of the grapes—in 
short, the whole process of wine manufacture. And these 
pictures are to be found not only in the monuments of later 
dynasties, but in those of the earliest Pharaohs. Besides this 
there are pictures of feasts, in which the guests are represented 
as overcome with wine. 

Next comes the dream of the chief baker. “ Behold,” says 
he, “I had three white baskets on my head,” [literally, 
‘baskets full of holes; that is, baskets of wicker-work,} “ and 
in the uppermost basket there was of all manner of bakemeats 
for Pharaoh.” What say the monuments to this? They say, 
first, that flat baskets, made of open wicker-work, for carrying 
grapes and other fruits, were very common ; they say, further, 
that among the Egyptians the art of baking was carried to a 
high degree of perfection. They were accustomed to prepare 
many kinds of pastry for the table, which they kneaded in 
various shapes. Lastly, the monuments show that the custom 
of carrying burdens on the head was peculiarly Egyptian. 
Herodotus also mentions this as distinguishing the Egyptians 
from other nations. 

We now come to an interesting event, showing the thorough 
acquaintance of the writer of the Pentateuch with Egyptian 
habits and customs. Pharaoh has a dream, and his wise men 
being unable to interpret the same, he is troubled. The chief 
butler now remembers Joseph, and mentions his case to 
Pharaoh. Joseph is sent for in haste, and it is said “he 
shaved himself, and changed his raiment.” This cireum- 
stance, though apparently trifling, is, nevertheless, significant. 
It was a universal Egyptian custom to shave off the beard, and 
by this, in the paintings and sculptures on the monuments, 
they are distinguished from other nations. In shaving him- 
self, therefore, Joseph simply transformed himself, in appear- 
ance, into an ordinary Egyptian. So particular were the 
Egyptians in this matter of shaving, that to have neglected it 
was a subject of ridicule and reproach; and whenever they 
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intended to convey the idea of a man of low condition, or a 
slovenly person, the artists represented him with a beard. 

Let us now enter, with Joseph, the hall of audience as he goes 
to interpret Pharaoh’s dream. From the entrance to the throne 
there is a space of one thousand feet, the roof being supported 
by rows of columns ninety feet high, covered with elaborate 
sculpturing. A guard of soldiers (perhaps with Potiphar at 
their head) in silver cuirasses, and helmets covered with silken 
scarfs, inclose the space. Down the center an avenue of statues 
of the gods extends toward the throne a distance of eight hun- 
dred feet. At the termination of this avenue stand two statues 
of Osiris and Isis, and in the center of the open space beyond 
stands the throne of the Pharaohs, elevated upon a platform 
of variegated marble twelve feet from the floor. The plat- 
form is square, and at the four corners crouch four lions, one 
having the head of an eagle, another of a sea-dragon, another 
of a bull, and another of a man, representing the kingdoms of 
the air, the sea, the earth, and the intellect, or soul. The platform 
is ascended by four flights of steps of Syenite granite, inlaid 
with precious stones. In each flight are seven steps, repre- 
senting the seven mouths of the Nile. In the midst of the plat- 
form, “rising island-like in this hall of the Pharaohs, stands 
the throne itself, separated from every other object, in solitary 
splendor, and reflected in the brilliantly polished marble 
floor.” The material of the throne is the purest ivory, carved 
with wondrous skill. High above the throne is a canopy of 
blue silk, extending over the whole dais, and on the throne sits 
Apuopuis, the Pharaoh who ruled in Egypt at the time of 
which we write. Around his throne are his men of power, 
while in the next circle may be seen the wise men of Egypt— 
the magicians and astrologers—vainly endeavoring to interpret 
Pharaoh’s dream. Thronging the body of the hall is a vast 
array of officers and courtiers. All are in a state of eager ex- 
pectancy, when suddenly the massive doors fly open, and down 
the central avenue of statues the young Hebrew captive is 
seen advancing, till he stands in the open space before the 
throne. 

“T have dreamed a dream,” says the haughty ruler of 
Egypt, “and, behold, there came up out of the river seven 
kine, fat-fleshed and well-favored ; and they fed in a meadow; 
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and, behold, seven other kine came up after them, poor and 
very ill-favored and lean-fleshed, such as I never saw in all the 
land of Egypt for badness.” The first thing that strikes us here 
is the naturalness of the record, and the perfect way in which 
it accords with Egyptian modes of thought. The objects beheld 
by Pharaoh are kine. The Egyptians regarded the cow as the 
symbol of Isis and the earth—that is, of fruitfulness ; so that 
to represent kine in different conditions, as the types of differ- 
ent kinds of seasons, was perfectly natural. Here observe, the 
kine “came up out of the river.” This becomes perfectly 
intelligible when we remember that upon the Nile Egypt 
depended for its fertility—the variation of a few feet in the 
height of the annual inundation making all the difference be- 
tween a fruitful and a barren year—in other words, between 
plenty and famine. 

Pharaoh then proceeds to relate his second dream: “ Behold, 
seven ears came up in one stalk, full and good: and, behold, 
seven ears, withered, thin, and blasted with the east wind, 
sprung up after them.” It has been said by objectors that 
there is no scorching east wind in Egypt; that the phenomenon 
belongs to Palestine, from which region the writer of the Pen- 
tateuch had incautiously transferred it to the valley of the 
Nile. It is, indeed, true that in Egypt there is rarely a wind 
directly from the east, but there is oftentimes a south-east wind 
which is precisely the one to produce the effects here stated. 
Besides, it blows commonly at the time when the events of 
Pharaoh’s dream are supposed to have occurred—before the 
corn harvest, which, in Egypt, is in March and April. That 
the Hebrew word should be east instead of south-east, is not 
surprising when we remember that the Hebrews had terms 
only for the four principal winds, and that any wind from an 
easterly direction would be called by them an east wind. This 
south-east wind is called Chamsin, and when it arises the heat 
becomes almost insupportable. ‘ As long as it continues doors 
and windows are closed, but the fine dust penetrates every- 
where; every thing dries up; wooden vessels warp and crack ; 
and the grass withers and perishes if this wind blows long.” 

Joseph having interpreted Pharaoh’s dream, declaring that 
there should be seven years of great plenty, followed by seven 
years of famine, counsels him to choose out a wise man and 
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set him over the affairs of Egypt, that he might gather in the 
surplus productions of the pleuteous years against the years of 
famine. The counsel pleased Pharaoh, and, impressed with 
the wisdom of Joseph, he appointed him the second ruler in 
Egypt. In this investiture of Joseph with the king’s delegated 
power, it is said that Pharaoh took off his ring and put it 
upon Joseph’s hand. Upon this point we need not dwell, inas- 
much as the gift of the signet-ring, as the symbol of delegated 
power, is common all over the East to this day. But it is 
added, he arrayed Joseph “ in vesture of fine linen, and put a 
gold chain [literally, the gold chain, the chain of office] about 
his neck.” The fine linen of Egypt was a fabric celebrated for 
the beauty of its texture. A piece obtained by Mr. Wilkineon 
at Thebes shows, when put under the microscope, one hundred 
and fifty-two threads in the warp, and seventy-one in, the woof, 
to the square inch—much finer than the finest productions of 
the present day. Garments of cotton or linen were consid- 
ered by the Egyptians as pure and holy, and the priests wore 
no other kind. The investiture of Joseph in linen garments 
was a part of the process by which he became a naturalized 
Egyptian. Then, as to the necklace of gold: In the tombs of 
Beni-Hassan many slaves are represented, each of whom has 
in his hand something which belongs to the dress or ornaments 
of his master. The first carries a necklace, and over it is the 
inscription, “ Necklace of gold.” Some beautiful specimens 
of these necklaces, taken from Egyptian tombs, are now in the 
British Museum. 

In addition to this investiture with the insignia of office 
Pharaoh gave to Joseph a new name, and “gave him to wife 
Asenath the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On.” This rec- 
ord has been assailed by Rationalists, on the ground that an alli- 
ance of intolerant priests with a foreign shepherd is entirely op- 
posed to the character of the Egyptians. But we must remem- 
ber that this marriage took place by command of the king, 
(who stood at the head of the priestly caste,) and after Joseph 
had become a fully naturalized Egyptian, had assumed the Egyp- 
tian dress, received an Egyptian name, and been established as 
the second ruler in the kingdom. Such achange in Joseph’s 
circumstances might well cause a change in the feelings with 
which the priestly caste regarded him. 

Fovurts Series, Vor. XXVIL—15 
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Some may be inclined to wonder that one who, under very 
trying circumstances, had remained faithful to the true God, 
should unite himself to a worshiper of Osiris. Viewed from 

a Christian stand-point, it is strange; but to judge the con- 
re of a man living in Egypt three thousand seven hundred 
years ago by the light we Dow enjoy, would be utterly unrea- 
sonable. Besides, it may be doubted whether the religion of 
Egypt, at that period, was as grossly idolatrous as many sup- 
pose. The tradition which gives the history of the Egyptian 
mythology is as follows: “Osiris was in the beginning the 
lord of all worlds. He came upon earth for the benefit of 
mankind. Before his coming the ox and all other animals 
were wild, and of no service to man. The Nile was a terror 
to Egypt. Vegetation had perished. He entered into all 
things, and infused his life, and good, and uses, into all. He 
hound the Nile to its banks by breasting its flood and subdu- 
ing it. His spirit passed into the bull and all cattle. He tem- 
pered the heat of the sun, and drew the poison from the moon. 
The earth became his bride, under the name of Isis, and thus 
was man benefited and the earth made habitable. Upon this 
his brother Sethis, who represented ‘ evil,’ as Osiris did ‘ good,’ 
sought his destruction, and caused him to be put to death. 
He was buried, and rose again, and became the judge of the 
dead.” Such was the foundation of Egyptian mythology ; and 
hence the sun, the moon, the Nile, animals, and even vegeta- 
bles, were regarded as sacred, because the spirit or soul of 
Osiris had been infused into them to change them from evil to 
good. Thus our God was worshiped through invisible ob- 
jects which he had consecrated. In the course of ages these 
objects multiplied ; the people no longer distinguished between 
the symbol and the thing symbolized, and thus the worship of 
Egypt, which at first was a simple monotheism, degenerated 
in after times into a wide-spread and debasing idolatry. 

According to Joseph’s interpretation of Pharaoh’s dream, | 
Egypt was to be blessed with seven years of great plenty, to 
be followed by seven years of famine. This prediction was, 
according to the Bible narrative, fulfilled to the very letter. 
In this remarkable concurrence of events there was, doubtless, 
a supernatural or miraculous element; but there was also a 
substratum of natural law. Egypt in ordinary seasons is one 
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of the most fruitful countries on the face of the earth; but its 
fertility depends on the annual overflow of the Nile. The 
river, as we have seen, takes its rise in the Victoria and A\I- 
bert Lakes, in Equatorial Africa, where the almost incessant 
rains keep these natural reservoirs always full. But about 
midway between the equator and the Mediterranean two pow- 
erful tributaries form a junction with the Nile. These rivers 
are not fed by lakes, as is the case with the main stream, but 
are dependent for their supply upon the periodical rains which 
fall in the mountain ranges of Abyssinia. The first of these 
rivers is the Blue Nile; but the principal one, so far as the fer- 
tility of Egypt is concerned, is the Atbara, so called by Sir Will- 
iam Baker, although known in the geographies as the Tacazze. 
But how do we account for the periodical overflow of these 
rivers? In this way: During a portion of the year the vapors 
which rise from the Mediterranean are very abundant. These, 
carried along by light winds from the north, pass over the 
heated soil of Egypt and the deserts; but, on reaching the 
mountain ranges of Abyssinia, rapidly condense in the cool- 
er atmosphere, and descend in rains of remarkable violence. 
These rains begin in April, and, for a time, descend at inter- 
vals; but as the season advances they become more copious, 
and fall almost without intermission, and rushing from every 
direction into the channel of the Atbara, suddenly swell the 
almost exhausted current into a mighty, irresistible flood. Sir 
William Baker, who spent months in exploring the country 
traversed by the Atbara, describes the bed of the river as a 
channel from four hundred to five hundred yards wide, with 
clay banks of thirty feet perpendicular descent. “So com- 
pletely,” he remarks, “were the waters exhausted by the dry 
season that the current had almost ceased to flow.” The same 
writer gives the following graphic description of the sudden 
rise of the stream :— 


The cool night arrived, and at about half past eight I was lying 
half asleep upon my bed by the margin of the river, when I 
fancied that I heard a rumbling like distant thunder. I had not 
heard such a sound for months. Hardly had I raised my head to 
listen more attentively when a confusion of voices arose from the 
Arabs’ camp, with a sound of many feet, and in a few minutes 
they rushed into my camp, shouting to my men in the darkness, 
“El Bahr! El Bahr!”—The river! The river! We were up in 
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an instant, and my interpreter, in a state of intense confusion, ex- 
plained that the river was coming down, and that the supposed 
distant thunder was the roar of approaching water. 

All was darkness and confusion, . . . but the great event had 
occurred ; the river had arrived “like a thief in the night.” On 
the morning of the 24th of June I stood on the banks of the 
noble Atbara at the break of day. The wonder of the desert! 
Yesterday there was a barren sheet of glaring sand, with a fringe 
of withered bush and trees upon its borders, that cut the yellow 
expanse of the desert. In one night there was a mysterious 
change—wonders of the mighty Nile !—an army of waters was 
hastening to the wasted river! All had been dry and sultry— 
dust and desolation yesterday ; to-day a magnificent stream, 
some five hundred yards wide, and from fifteen to twenty 
feet deep, flowed through the dreary desert. ... Here was the 
giant laborer that had shoveled the rich loam upon the Delta of 
Lower Egypt. The Arab name “ Bahr-el-aswat, (Black River,) 
was well bestowed, It was the black mother of Egypt still car- 
rying to her offspring the nourishment that had first formed the 
Delta. Wherever the sources of the Nile may be, the Atbara is 
the parent of Egypt.’ 

But what has all this to do with the seven years of plenty 
and the seven years of famine in Egypt in the time of Joseph ? 
Much every way. It shows how entirely Egypt was de- 
pendent on the annual overflow of her majestic river. A suc- 
cession of heavier rains than usual among the mountains of 
Abyssinia insured a more than ordinarily fruitful season; on 
the other hand, if these rains were withheld a wasting famine 
was the result. At various points along the Nile are instru- 
ments designed to measure the height of the annual overflow ; 
and it is worthy of remark that the records indicate years in 
which the waters rose from ten to twenty feet above the aver- 
age level, while they point out other years in which the waters 
failed by many feet to reach their wonted height. Even in 
modern times Egypt has frequently been visited by famines 
owing to this cause. 

The labors of Joseph in building store-houses are placed 
vividly before us in the paintings on the monuments. Ina 
tomb at Elethya a man is represented whose business it is to 
take account of the quantity of grain which another man is 
measuring. The inscription reads, “ The writer or registrar 
of bushels.” In a tomb at Beni-Hassan there is a painting of 
a great store-house, before the door of which lies a heap of 
grain already winnowed. On the walls there are characters 
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which indicate the quantity deposited in the magazine, thus 
affording an illustration of Gen. xli, 49: “ And Joseph gath- 
ered corn as the sand of the sea, very much, until he left 
numbering.” 

Passing over several occurrences connected with the arrival 
of Joseph’s brethren in Egypt, we note the incident where 
Joseph’s cup is found in Benjamin’s sack. The point to be 
observed is the remark of Joseph’s steward, “ Is not this it in 
which my Lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth ?” 
Our business here is not to prove that Joseph could really 
divine by means of his cup, but merely to show that such a 
practice was common in Egypt, and that the writer of the 
Pentateuch was well acquainted with Egyptian -customs. 
Jamblichus, in his book on Egyptian mysteries, mentions this 
custom of divining by the cup, and says that by means of cer- 
tain figures, reflected in the rays of light in clear water, future 
circumstances were prognosticated. One method of divining 
by the cup was by casting into it pieces of gold or silver leaf, 
together with precious stones, engraved with certain characters ; 
when, on the gods being invoked, the engraved signs were 
seen to be reflected in the water, by which certain facts in- 
quired into were supposed to be ascertained. Another method 
was that of dropping melted wax into the cup, and inferring 
the answer to a given question from the shape it assumed on 
the surface of the water. 

In the forty-sixth chapter of Genesis we have the account 
of Jacob going down into Egypt with his household and all 
their substance. A remarkable parallel to this description is 
furnished by a scene in a tomb at Beni-Hassan, representing 
strangers who arrive in Egypt. They carry their goods with 
them upon asses, and over this the number “37” is written 
in hieroglyphics. The first figure is an Egyptian scribe, who 
presents an account of their arrival to a person in a sitting 
posture, the owner of the tomb, and one of the chief officers 
of the reigning Pharaoh. The next, likewise an Egyptian, 
ushers them into his presence, and two of the strangers ad- 
vance, bringing presents. Four men, with bows and clubs, fol- 
low, leading an ass, on which there are two children in 
panniers, accompanied by a boy and four women. Last of 
all another ass, laden, and two men, one of whom carries a 
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bow and club, and the other a lyre, on which he plays. All 
the men have beards, contrary to the custom of the Egyptians, 
although very general in the East at that period, and repre- 
sented in their sculptures as a peculiarity of foreign uncivilized 
nations. Some authors believe that this picture has a direct 
reference to the arrival of Jacob and his family in Egypt. 

Before introducing his brethren to Pharaoh Joseph charges 
them to say that they were shepherds, so that Pharaoh might 
give them a location in the rich pasture-lands of Goshen, 
“for,” it is added, ‘‘every shepherd is an abomination to the 
Egyptians.” To this day the monuments furnish abundant 
evidence of this hatred of the Egyptians to shepherds. The 
artists of Upper and Lower Egypt vie with each other in car- 
icaturing them. But how do we account for this abhorrence ? 
By a significant fact in Egyptian history. Years before the 
time when Joseph was sold into Egypt a terrible calamity be- 
fell the nation. ‘“ The first migration of nations whereof his- 
tory has retained the remembrance came rushing across 
Western Asia. Swollen by all the nomadic tribes that it had 
gathered on its way, it fell suddenly upon the valley of the 
Nile.” Whence came this human avalanche? We cannot 
tell with certainty; but, “judging by the force of its im- 
petus, and the length of time it took for the disappearance of 
its straggling remnants, by the name accursed which it has 
left in the memory of Egypt—above all, by the avenging hate 
which, in later times, repeatedly impelled the Egyptian armies 
beyond the Tigris—it is in Central Asia that we must look for 
the starting-point of the invaders.” 

The only historic account we have of this invasion is that 
given by Manetho, an Egyptian priest, who lived and wrote 
when the Greeks were masters of Egypt. On many points, 
especially on Egyptian chronology, the testimony of Manetho 
is utterly unworthy of credit; but his account of the invasion 
of Egypt by the Hyksos, or Shepherd-kings, has an air of 
truth about it that renders it perfectly credible. “In ancient 
times,” he says, “the anger of God was aroused against us, I 
know not why; and there came from the direction of the east a 
multitude of men of ignoble race, who, precipitating themselves 
upon our country, possessed themselves of it without a struggle 
and with the greatest ease. They slew part of the chiefs, and cast 
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the rest into chains. They burnt our cities,‘and threw down 
the temples of the gods. Their barbarity toward the Egyp- 
tians was such that all who had not perished by the sword 
were reduced, with their women and children, to the hardest 
servitude.” Manetho further relates how the first king of the 
invaders, named Salatis, erected a strong fortification eastward 
of the Bubastic branch of the Nile, in which he placed a pow- 
erful garrison. “ Dying after a reign of nineteen years, he 
had for a successor Beon, who was replaced by Apachnas, to 
whom succeeded Apopuis, [the Pharaoh who reigned in 
Egypt when Joseph came into power,] then Yanas, then Assis, 
in all six kings in two hundred and fifty-nine years and three 
months.” There is at the present time, in the British Muse- 
um, a papyrus roll on which is an inscription agreeing sub- 
stantially with the account given by Manethio. 

In this fragment of Egyptian history the following points 
are clearly presented: Previous to the time of Joseph Egypt 
was invaded and conquered by a vast army, to the rulers of 
which was given the name of Hyksos, or Shepherd-kings, as in- 
dicative of their previous mode of life. Part of the native 
Egyptians were slain, part reduced to servitude, while a vast 
number (though this is not mentioned by Manetho) fled the 
country, and sought refuge in Nubia, behind the granite ram- 
parts of Syene. From this point their descendants ultimately 
descended, and recovered possession of the country. It ap- 
pears also, from other records, that the Hyksos adopted the 
religion of the country, that the native priests still continued 
to exercise their functions, and that a great number of native 
Egyptians remained in the land, and, in the course of years, 
were treated by the successors of the first Hyksos as citizens 
rather than as slaves. Doubtless it is this native population 
that is referred to when it is said, “ Every shepherd is an 
abomination unto the Egvptians.” The rulers of the land had 
no such prejudices, because they ‘regarded the sons of Jacob 
as sprung from the same stock as themselves; but they wisely 
respected the prejudives of the native population, and hence 
gave permission to the Hebrews to settle in a part of the coun- 
try by themselves. 

In the first chapter of Exodus reference is made to the rapid 
increase of the Hebrews, after which follows this statement: 
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“ Now there arose up a néw king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph. And he said unto his people, Behold, the people of 
the children of Israel are more and mightier than we: come 
on, let us deal wisely with them, lest they multiply, and it 
come to pass, that, when there falleth out any war, they join 
also unto our enemies, and fight against us, and so get them 
up out of the land.” We have already referred to the Hyksos 
invasion, and to the fact that the native Egyptians, expelled 
by the invaders, took refuge in Nubia. Issuing from thence, 
they made forays from time to time upon their conquerors, 
transmitting the quarrel from father to son for the space of 
two hundred and fifty years. Waxing stronger, they first pos- 
sessed themselves of Upper Egypt, then descending to the Hep- 
tanomis, they regained possession of that, and finally succeeded 
in expelling the Hyksos entirely from the country. The “king 
who knew not Joseph ” was, therefore, simply a descendant of 
the Pharaohs who ruled in Egypt before the Hyksos invasion. 
This fact accounts for the jealousy with which he regarded the 
Hebrews, believing them to be of the same stock as the hated 
race who had held possession of Egypt for two hundred and 
fifty years. His hatred of foreigners was so intense that it led 
the native Pharaoh, when they regained possession of the coun- 
try, to destroy every monument calculated to perpetuate the 
memory of the Hyksos rule; consequently there remain only a 
few fragments of the public works undertaken while Joseph 
was prime minister of Egypt. 

From Exodus iv, 14, we learn that task-masters were set over 
the Israelites, and that the latter were employed in building 
for Pharaoh the treasure-cities Pithom and Raamses, or Ra- 
meses, as it is more commonly called. These cities were situ- 
ated in the land of Goshen, the province where the Israelites 
dwelt, and one of them became the rendezvous before the ex- 
odus. Again, it is said, they (the Egyptians) made the lives of 
the Israelites “ bitter with hard bondage in mortar and brick, 
and in all manner of servitude in the field.” Now we know 
froin various sources of information that the ase of brick was 
very common in Egypt, and it is a significant fact that a small 
portion of chopped straw is found in the composition of these 
bricks. But one of the most remarkable confirmations of this 
portion of the Pentateuch is found in a painting discovered in 
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a tomb at Thebes, representing the Hebrews as they were en- 
gaged in making brick. Some of the laborers are employed in 
transporting the clay in vessels, some in intermingling it with 
the straw; others are taking the bricks out of the form and 
placing them in rows; still others, with a piece of wood upon 
their backs and ropes on each side, carrying the bricks already 
burned or dried. 

We now pass over a number of incidents in the life of Moses, 
and take up again the thread of the Bible narrative at the 
time when, in obedience to the Divine command, he demanded 
permission for the Israelites to go and sacrifice to God in the 
wilderness. 

To realize the impressiveness of the scene, we must remem- 
ber that he who at that time sat upon the throne of Egypt was 
an unrelenting foe of the Jewish people. He it was who, for 
a long series of years, had increased their burdens, till they 
groaned in hopeless anguish under the oppression. We must 
remember, also, that Moses had been for many years outlawed 
from Egypt, and that it was at the risk of his life to return at 
all. But God had given commandment, and, with that reso- 
lute faith which characterized his course all through life, Moses 
obeyed. To obtain admission to the presence of the king was 
not difficult, because on certain days he gave audience in the 
throne-room, when, according to custom, no one, however hum- 
ble, was refused permission to lay his petition before the king. 

We can imagine the impressive scene when the two vener- 
able brothers, accompanied by several of the elders of their na- 
tion, enter the hall of judgment. Calm, fearless, and with the 
dignity of princes, they proceed down the central avenue of 
statues, till, in the open space before the throne, they make 
obeisance to the ruler of Egypt. Fora moment the king gazes 
inquiringly upon them; but who can describe his feelings of 
mingled astonishment and anger when he first realizes that 
these petitioners are Hebrew slaves/ Nor is his angry aston- 
ishment lessened when, in answer to his haughty inquiry as to 
their business, he hears the startling demand, “ Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, Let my people go, that they may hold a 
feast to me in the wilderness.” We can hardly wonder that 
his first words are those of angry defiance, coupled with a 
threat of increasing, instead of diminishing, the burdens of the 
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people. In the name of the god of Egypt he defies the God 
of Israel, and refuses to let the people go. This brings the 
question to a decisive issue. Pharaoh resolves, as many a fool 
since that day has done, to measure strength with Jehovah. 
We shall soon see with what result. 

Undaunted by the first repulse, Moses and Aaron go again 
before Pharaoh and repeat their request, and when he de- 
mands a sign, Aaron casts down his rod, and it is at once 
changed into a serpent. The magicians, at Pharaoh’s request, 
also cast down their rods, and similar results follow. 

Several points here are worthy of attention. When Moses 
and Aaron go in before Pharaoh Aaron carries a rod in his 
hand, and in various passages we find reference to the rod 
which Moses carried. This custom was peculiarly Egyptian. 
The monuments show that the Egyptian nobles, when they 
went out, carried a stick from three to six feet long; and, from 
Exod. vii, 12, it appears that each of the magicians carried a sim- 
ilar instrament. When Aaron cast down his rod before 
Pharaoh, it is said that it became a serpent, and the same phe- 
nomenon occurred when the magicians cast down their rods. 
It will aid our apprehension of the situation if we remember 
that the contest now beginning was a direct and well-under- 
stood contest between the gods of Egypt and the God of Is- 
rael; hence we see the Divine wisdom in beginning with 
miracles which the magicians were able to counterfeit, inas- 
much as it rendered their subsequent overthrow more decisive. 
The counter-wonder of the magicians was founded upon a pe- 
euliar condition of Egyptian society. The art of serpent- 
charming has been native to Egypt from the earliest times. 
It is confined to a certain class, and is transmitted from father 
to son. At religious festivals these persons appear entirely 
naked, with the neck, arms, and other parts of the body coiled 
around by serpents, which they permit to sting and tear their 
breasts, defending themselves against them with a sort of 
phrensy, pretending to wish to eat them alive. They are able, 
according to their assertion, to change the Aadja—a very 
venomous species of serpent—into a rod, and compel it to feign 
itself dead. When they wish to perform this wonder they 
spit in the throat of the animal, compel it to shut up its 
mouth, and lay it down upon the ground. Then, as if in 
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order to give a last command, they lay their hand upon its 
head, and immediately the serpent, stiff and motionless, falls 
into a kind of torpor. They wake it up when they wish, 
rolling it roughly between their hands. Of course all this 
does not explain how the wonder was accomplished, in the 
case of Pharaoh’s magicians ; but it serves to prove the minute 
acquaintance of the writers of the Pentateuch with Egyptian 
customs. There is a peculiar feature, too, in this contest: 
Aaron’s rod, when changed into a serpent, swallows those of 
the magicians, 

The next act in the series of wonders was turning the waters 
of Egypt into blood. In this miraculous transaction there is a 
substratum, if I may so express it, of natural occurrences. 
The water of the Nile, at the beginning of the inundation, as- 
sumes a red color, caused by the large admixture of reddish- 
colored clay, brought down, during the heavy rains, from the 
table-lands of the Atbara. The miraculous element, in the 
event under consideration, was the sudden and intense char- 
acter of the change, and the fact that it extended to all the 
canals, lakes, and pools, and even to the water contained in 
vessels of wood and stone in the houses. The severity of the 
chastisement appears from the vast importance of the Nile 
water to the Egyptians, and from the enthusiastic love of the 
people for it. The Nile water is almost the only drinkable 
water in Egypt. The Turks are accustomed to say, that if 
Mohammed had drank thereof he would have asked immor- 
tality of life that he might drink of it always. When the 
Egyptians go on a pilgrimage to Mecca or elsewhere, they 
speak continually of the delight which they will experience 
when, on their return, they shall drink again of the water of 
the Nile. These facts will enable us to appreciate the words 
of Moses, “ The Egyptians shall loathe to drink of the water 
of the river.” 

We have now reached a point in the history of the Israelites 
where the monuments can afford us no further information. 
Of course Egypt erected no monuments to perpetuate the 
memory of her national humiliation, and the crippling of her 
military power. It may be observed, however, in passing, 
that each of the plagues was directed against some one of the 


gods of Egypt. The Nile was worshiped—its waters are 
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turned into blood. Other gods were worshiped, as protectors 
against flies, locusts, and other insect plagues—these now 
came in such countless swarms that the land is devoured by 
them. The Egyptians worshiped Apis, the sacred bull, as an 
emblem of Osiris—their cattle are smitten with a grievous 
murrain. Then followed the plague of boils upon man and 
beast, the tempest of fire and hail, the supernatural darkness, 
and, last of all, the swift flight of the destroying angel, smiting 
the first-born as he passed. 

The morning dawns at last—the day of deliverance for a 
long-oppressed race. We gaze with profound interest upon 
their movements. We see them journeying from Rameses to 
Suecoth, from Sueccoth to Ethan, and we follow on until from 
the rocks of Baal-Zephon we look down upon the shores of 
the Red Sea, strewn with the wrecks of Egypt’s chivalry ; 
while far beyond the mighty host move onward, led by the 
mysterious fiery pillar that for many succeeding years guided 
their desert-wanderings, type of the constant presence of God 
with his people still as he guides them to their heavenly rest. 

It needs not that we should further pursue the theme. 
Enough has been said to show that there are no such discrep- 
ancies between the records of God’s Word and of Egypt’s an- 
cient history, as some have asserted ; and my object will be 
gained if these facts serve to strengthen in any mind the con- 
viction that, spite of all the assaults of infidelity, “the Word 
of the Lord shall stand forever.” 





Art. IV.—PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANISM CON. 
TRASTED. 

In order that this contrast may be seen intelligibly, it is neces- 
sary that the two things be separately understood. We will, 
therefore, attempt a very brief outline sketch, historic and 
philosophical, of the religious system known as Romanism, 
particularly in its ecclesiastical aspects. The attempt will be 
to make this sketch unobjectionable even to a Roman Catholic. 

As Europe emerged, by slow degrees, out of the deep gloom 
of the Dark Ages, through a period extending from about the 
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sixth to the fifteenth centuries—the most wonderful period of 
the world’s history of which we have any account— the bishops 
and other almost wnread literati who governed the principal 
Christian Church, combined to teach that the Church and gov- 
ernment thereof subsisted in the nature of a civil corporation, 
like the government of a State or nation. As the State is sup- 
posed to have begun by some competent personal authority, and 
continued by descent through successive official incumbents, so 
the Church began by the personal authority of Jesus Christ. 
And so, in the language of a very able Roman Catholic, Mr. 
Wilberforce, “ he committed the like authority to his twelve 
apostles.” And so, from this beginning of a new Church, the 
apostles, taking into the corporate inclosure others, and they 
others, and so on, under the original charter prescribed by the 
authority of the Saviour, the Church exists in this transmitted 
and descending authority. 

This doctrine was the more plausible because that, for ages, 
the ruling bishops were civil rulers, and rulers of civil rulers. 
Popes were the governors of emperors. And then it is in ac- 
cordance with these erroneous ideas of Church origination that 
they read and construed the sixteenth chapter of Matthew. 
With such preconceived notions, it is easy to imagine that 
Jesus said he would set up a new Church, and so, of course, 
with a new government, new laws, and new officers, 

And then it follows easily that a new Church must have a 
new functional head. And then it is not difficult to see that the 
Apostle Peter was the first Church president, or ruling bishop. 
For, of course, on this plan of Church organism, a first man 
must be identified. And then, for such a government to con- 
tinue, there must be regular successors of the headship in the 
descending line as long as the Church continues. And so, the 
Church government thus formed must have its exact corporate 
limits. Then it is impossible that Church membership can 
exist outside the reeognitions of this corporate authority. 
The regular descent of Church princes is as necessary as civil 
princes. This is the legitimate mode of descent. Foreign re- 
lation or expatriation is tlre same in either case. And so, orig- 
inal Protestants expatriated. Now all this is plausible. In 
brief outline, it is the grounds on which Romanism is built. 


Protestantism denies this ground of Church authority in toto. 
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It denies that the Church ever had any such kind of supreme 
headship, so there could be no succession of that which never had 
existence. Thorough Protestantism holds that any body of men 
conforming to the Scriptures in faith, morals, and worship, con- 
stitute a Church; and that the Church, as a whole, or any in- 
tegral part thereof, is identified in this, and in no other, way. 
It holds that conformity to Scripture to-day, without any refer- 
ence to past history, determines and identifies the Church. 

Now let these outline sketches be kept in mind, while we 
inquire how Romanism and Protestantisin came to be distin- 
guished as such. 

In the early ages there was little, and often no, distinction 
between the civil and the Church governments; and along in 
the fifth to the seventh centuries there was much strife for 
Church supremacy between the Metropolitan Churches, as 
those in the larger cities were called. In the seventh century 
this coutention became narrowed down to the Churches of Rome 
and Constantinople. Here the strife was long and bloody, 
varying here and there in its civil and ecclesiastical aspects, 
until Rome triumphed. From that time the Church of Rome 
was called Catholic, or universal. It had dominion over the 
other Churches, both in the West and East, on the fall of the 
Western Empire. 

From this time, for more than nine hundred years, the most 
enlightened parts of the world were wrapped in almost impen- 
etrable gloom and darkness. The Church of Rome was dom- 
inant all this while. Here we find the canse chiefly, if not the 
justification, of this Church supremacy. For a long period the 
nations of Western Europe were greatly indebted to the Church 
of Rome for much of the order and security, poor as it was, 
that prevailed in those fierce and turbulent times. But it was 
morally impossible these things could fail to corrupt the Church. 

Long before the time of Luther there was a deep and wide- 
spread demand for Church reform. Many writers urged its ne- 
cessity, popes admitted it, emperors demanded it, and councils 
sought its accomplishment. But there were various conflicting 
interests, and things, on all hands confessed to be hopelessly 
bad, grew worse and worse. The Reformation began to work 
in earnest in the early part of the Sixteenth Century. 

Those in favor of Church reform and those content naturally 
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created two parties in the Church long before they became dis- 
tinct and visible. But a crisis was approaching. 

The abatement of these alleged abuses was urged by preach- 
ing, writing, teaching, and such other available means as could 
be used. The opposition to the sale and traffic in indulgences, 
and other scandalous and dishonorable practices, became more 
and more prominent, concentrated, and popular, until the agi- 
tation was felt at the very core and foundations of the Church 
and of the great German empire. It culminated in the city 
ot Spire, in Germany, in April, 1529, in a solemn protest against 
two things practiced in the Church. The emperor, Charles V., 
assembled the noted civil and religious diet to quiet these agi- 
tations. Six members filed their solemn protest against certain 
action of the body tending to support the pope in any action, 
right or wrong, without the right to inquire into-such action. 
The Protest declared, first, against religious tenets not found- 
ed in Scripture; and, secondly, against the exercise of ecclesi- 
astical functions by the civil magistrate. 

And so, very naturally, all the members of the Church who 
held these points were called proéestors, and hence Protestants. 
This whole movement was in the Church, and by the Church, 
and was a mere difference of opinion and of religious duty and 
obligation among the leading members thereof, or some of 
them. Neither party opposed the Church in any way, or said 
or did aught against it, or contemplated any thing whatever 
against its communion, its doctrines of religion, or its govern- 
ment. No one dreamed of any change of ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, or of going out of the Church. Nevertheless, intelligent 
men foresaw such possible consequences as did follow, because 
all intelligent men saw that two cannot walk together except 
they be agreed. The protestors acted from principle, and 
under what they regarded absolute compulsion, not holding 
themselves responsible for inevitable consequences. 

The simple historic fact, therefore, is, that the Church d2- 
vided itself into two great branches, or, if any one pleases, two 
Churches, or what we commonly call denominations. And 
the questions in issue on which the parts separated were, first, 
whether there was any Divine law governing the Church outside 
the Bible; and, secondly, whether civil officers, in their mere civil 
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followers contended that the Church—their own Churech—had 
departed from its ancient and well-established principles, pol- 
ity, and policy in these things; and the other party believed 
that the Church—clergy and people—must be content with 
the actual doings of the pope and his cardinals, right or wrong, 
as it might seem, for that they were the rule of right. 

So far from the protestors opposing the Church, or inti- 
mating the possibility of their withdrawing from it, the very 
Protest itself denied such a possibility by its earnest appeal 
to the Church for a General Council, to be regularly convened 
for the redress of the grievances complained of. They sought 
the remedy in the Church and by the Church, 

It is a great mistake, therefore, or an abuse of language, tc 
speak of Luther’s opposition to the Church. That depends upon 
what is meant by “ Church.” If by “Church” you mean a 
corporate institution, erected by Divine authority, with Divine 
laws of external government, in monarchical form, with an in- 
spired headship, to continue perpetually by successive incum- 
bents—if this is what is meant by “Church,” then Luther op- 
posed it. He did not, and, perhaps, it was unfortunate that 
he did not, and, perhaps, it would have been inexpedient at 
that time to do so; but the fact is, he did not raise the question 
of the organization of a new Church government by our Sav- 
iour at all. He raised, in all his theses and arguments, the few- 
est and simplest questions possible, namely, those above stated. 

Luther certainly sought to befriend the Church. He re- 
garded the Church as a Christian brotherhood, making, as in 
fact it had always done, its own laws of external government, 
and denying divine inspiration in any Church officer. He 
distinguished between the Church and the will of the pope, 
and chose to advance the interests of the former, though it might 
be at the expense of the latter. On this principle the early 
reformers devoted tiie, talent, labor, money, and life itself, to 
sustain and uphold the Church, the ancient Church, against 
modern misrule and innovation. While it may, therefore, be 
charitably supposed that both parties were endeavoring to up- 
hold the Church, they differed greatly as to the mode of doing 
it. The one party sought it by means of the will of the pope, 
the other by the rules of Scripture and common sense. 

As to the exercise of Church authority by civil officers, that 
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was a vitally important question in the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and in many countries, even in America, in long, later 
years ; but in all the more enlightened parts of the world, and 
now it may be almost said every-where, the point is given up 
by Roman Catholics themselves. Then the remaining point 
in issue is, whether the will of the pope may or may not be 
inquired into by men under the general rules of Scripture. 

But it must be understood that, while this is the only point 
in issue of a fundamental character, it spreads out in many 
lateral branches. Many important, but subordinate, questiyns 
very naturally grew out of this fundamental tenet. Let the 
supreme will of the pope be established, and then seven sacra- 
ments, auricular confession, mass for the dead, ministry in an 
unknown tongue, etc., follow, of course, as the doctrines of 
every body, not because every body favors them or any of them, 
per se, but because the pope says so. And upon that hypoth- 
esis this is certainly a sufficient answer to all objections against 
them. 

Protestant writers are unfair, therefore, when they require 
papists to defend these particular doctrines on their logical, 
reasonable, and scriptural merits. They have never engaged 
to do so. They do not assume such responsibility. No Chris- 
tian holds himself bound to defend all doctrines on philosoph- 
ical grounds. Romanists hold that these doctrines come to us 
in the form of revelation. They come trom the teachings of 
inspired men. Logical reasoning is inquiry into preliminary 
questions. These determine main questions. The question 
with papists is, therefore, the inspiration of the popes as suc- 
cessive Church presidents. And how is this question to be 
inquired into? There is no way but to inquire into the consti- 
tution or constituent elements of Church organism. If Jesus 
Christ made a new Church charter, as Romanists affirm, and 
made it upon that principle, then that settles the question, and 
we have no right to make further inquiry. How this supposed 
new Church charter was formed, if one was formed at all, is 
a purely historic question, and must be inquired into like any 
other matter of mere historic fact. But it is still an open 
question whether any pew Church and new form of Church 
government was formed at all. If ¢hat vital point cannot be 
first established, then, of course, all the string of questions 
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hanging upon it go by the board. Neither the historic nor the 
doctrinal questions can be opened until this preliminary fact 
be established. 

This is the natural attitude of Popery and Protestantism ; no 
more nor no less so in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
than now. Whether the early reformers understood these points 
and bearings in all their natural aspects, as well as theologians 
ought to now, is another question, It is certain that their 
monarchical and arbitrary habitudes of government, and the 
general twilight through which they were just then emerging 
out of midnight gloom, as compared with our advanced con- 
dition and greater literary light, render our opportunities far, 
very far, greater than theirs were then. They were wise in 
raising, with the popish party, the fewest questions, and those 
most easily understood. 

It should be remembered that the course of things following 
the split in the Church took the natural direction. The pope 
and his party, deeming themselves the regular, and only regu- 
lar, Church authority, excommunicated the Lutherans ; that is, 
they said they were excommunicated. While Luther and his 
associates, deeming themselves to occupy the true and only 
defensible Church ground, declared themselves rightly and 
truly in the Church, and the other party to be in the wrong. 

The pope and his officers, who sided with him, refused to 
cooperate with the reformers. Well, the only or chief conse- 
quence of this refusal was, that the reformers must needs man- 
age their communion and other Church matters without such 
co-operation. The action of botl parties tended to wider and 
wider separation, and wider and wider separation it was. But 
in all this there was no going out of the Church, nor of oppo- 
sition to the Church by cither party. Each division of the 
Church maintained the regular, proper, natural ecclesiastical 
descent. When formally separate and in open non-afiiliation, 
as they after a while came to be, they may be called two 
Churches in the sense of denominations. But that sense of 
the word Church, while it is certainly allowable according to 
the written Scriptures, cannot be allowed consistently by 
those who hold that the Saviour organized a new Church. 

As to the logical questions, the theological and ecclesiastical, 
in issue between the parties, a few additional observations are 
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needful here, but the limits of this essay require that they be 
brief aud to the point. 

Great, and long, and widespread as has been the struggle 
about the rightful exercise of ecclesiastical functions by the 
mere civil officer, there never was any pretense of authority 
for it. It grew out of the civil and military despotisms of the 
Dark Ages, and it continued to be practiced because it was 
supposed to be needed. The revival of letters and general 
spread of light and intelligence has almost wholly dispelled 
this unnatural feature from the Church. This is a great gain 
to the Protestant cause. 

As to the Roman Catholic faith, about which so much is 
said—what this faith ¢s in its details—that is a question that no 
man can answer, for the reason that there is not, nor was there 
ever, any thing written that for any long time received the 
general assent of Romanists that could be called a Church 
creed. There is, perhaps, no system of belief among men 
about any thing, so changeable, so variable, and, it might be 
added, so contradictory, in different times and countries, as 
what is popularly called Romanism, or the Roman Catholic 
religion. These details, however, as set forth by the Council 
of Trent, such as seven sacraments, mass, transubstantiation, 
purgatory, invocation of saints, indulgences, etc., are but the 
accidental results of the one great fundamental ductrine, that 
the laws of religion and of Church polity are to be found in 
the actual doings of. the Church for the time being, and not in 
the Scriptures. This is the fundamental issue. The Bible is 
the religion of Protestants; the Church is the religion of 
Roman Catholics. So, when any tenet becomes distasteful or 
inconvenient, from changes in the world around us or other- 
wise, you have only to get the Church to change it. 

To support this doctrine we are told the Church is a number 
of years older than the New Testament ; that the former had ex- 
istence about the time of the Saviour’s death, and the latter 
was not written for ten to forty years afterward, and not codi- 
fied and in general use in the Church for two hundred years 
or more thereafter; so that, during this period, Christianity 
must have been ministered by the Church itself, without the 
aid of the New Testament. The New Testament came in to 
assist the Church ; being its junior, it is subordinate. 
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This argument, it is apparent, can be presented at all only 
upon the hypothesis of a new Church and a new religion con- 
tained solely in the New Testament, whereas neither of 
these things are true. There was no new Church, nor does 
the New Testament contain any doctrine of religious faith not 
contained in the old. Let this fundamental Romish error be 
corrected at the threshold, and there is no place to begin to 
build, or even to state, an argument for Romanism. But let it 
be conceded that Christianity is a system of religion, the faith 
of which is different from the faith of the Old Testament, and 
that the Church, since the time of Jesus, is a new Church, with 
a new and divinely prescribed constitution of government, and 
then the question arises as to how this new Church was formed, 
and what is its faith. In this case, and in this case only, 
questions, many of them, arise about the “new law” of 
Church government, so adroitly, and with such seeming neces- 
sity and innocence, mentioned in the fourteenth article of 
the creed of the Council of Trent. Supposing this new law 
and new Church to have been then inaugurated, the questions 
about Peter, his supremacy, succession, etc., arise, and are to 
be debated ; and so, questions about the government of the 
Church from its supposed origin to the period when the New 
Testament came to its aid by being generally read in the 
Church. All these questions arise on this hypothesis. But 
let the simple truth be but suggested, and no such questions 
can arise. 

The supposition that the Church, most of it, and for a short 
time all of it, for many years, was governed by laws of re- 
ligion, administered without the aid of the New Testament, 
presents nothing embarrassing. The Church is governed by 
the doctrines and faith of the Old Testament now. Who de- 
parts from it? It is also governed by the New, because they 
agree. The religion is the same. 

Many portions of the Church, especially distant from Jeru- 
salem, could not possibly know of the appearance of the 
Messiah and of the death and resurrection of Jesus for some 
time afterward. They must have opportunity to be informed. 
Secondly, there was no vital necessity they should be informed 
of it instanter. Men have now to be informed of it. Unbe- 
lief consists, as it always did, in rejecting the Saviour. And 
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when informed authoritatively about these facts, the informa- 
tion, accepted and believed, did not in the least affect their re- 
ligious faith; that is, the doctrine of an atoning Christhood. 
They now believed, as a fact accomplished, what was formerly 
read in their Scriptures, as something that would happen. 
They did not receive a new faith, but better information in 
their old faith; and the piously disposed rejoiced in the in- 
formation, as men do now. They now believed in the same 
Saviour, incarnate and crucified, that they and their fathers 
formerly believed in, unincarnate and uncrucified. This is the 
chief difference between the old dispensation and the new. 

The simple truth is, that the new daw of Church government, 
so silently assumed by the great Council of Trent; the new 
Church, with Peter or somebody else for its first president, so 
placidly assumed by Romish writers, and it might well be 
added, so strangely assented to, or at least uncontradicted, by 
some Protestants, is a fiction, with not a word or intimation of 
historic support. The thing is not only historically untrue, 
but philosophically impossible. A society or corporation made 
in that way would not be a Church. 

It is not necessary to stop here to debate that question. 
Plainly stated, it will not bear the slightest touch of examina- 
tion. The falsity is palpable. The Church continued through 
the period of the Saviour’s advent, as through any other period. 
It necessarily underwent considerable change in several ex- 
ternal things consequent upon the human appearance of 
Christ, as also several unnecessary and wicked things conse- 
quent upon the unbelief of a great number, perhaps a full 
half, of the Church. But these things no more affected the 
being of the Church than apostasy would have wrought such 
a result at any other time. 

The question about the new government of the new Church 
in the first two centuries of the Christian era is no question at 
all. The whole supposition is a fiction. There was no such 
new Church to be governed. The Church of old kept on, and 
adjusted itself to the post-Messianie state of things here and 
there, and from time to time, as occasion required. 

Here is the main poimt and pivot upon which turns the 
whole question of Romanism. Let this point be brought out, 
and the departure of Romanism from the true Church polity is 
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apparent. Let this fictitious new Church and new Church 
government be at once denied, and there can be no argument 
about that which never happened. 

A school-boy was once asked at table what sort of a gov- 
ernment it was that Julius Cesar established in Mexico. He 
paused.a moment and replied that Cesar did not establish any 
government in Mexico; that he was never in Mexico. And 
the boy was commended for his historie correctness and inde- 
pendence of thought. And it would certainly be well if all 
Protestants would as readily give a like answer when called to 
debate with Romanists as to what sort of government Jesus 
Christ established for the Christian Church in all time. 

Let this be noted: Every dispute between Protestants and 
Romanists, whatever particular form it may assume, is an in- 
quiry as to how Jesus made the “ new law of Church govern- 
ment,” what powers he conferred and distributed here and 
there. Every disputed question hangs upon this. Every 
Romish assumption supposes this “new Church” and “ new 
Jaw.” Romanists do not defend their several doctrines upon 
their scriptural merits. The furthest they feel called upon to 
go is to show that they mzght be tolerated by Scripture. They 
hold them because the Church says so. The Church being es- 
tablished so and so, with an inspired and perpetual presideney, 
how can its doctrines be wrong? This is their argument. 
Peter was officially what he was, and what his succession is, 
upon the sole and simple ground that the “new Church” was 
so formed. 

Romanism should be met at this point of divergence. This 
is the point where it leaves the true ecclesiastical pathway, and 
it is the point to which it must return. The Chureh continued 
straight on through the scenes of the incarnation, as through 
those of the Reformation, or any other scenes, modifying from 
time to time not its principles, surely, but its instruments 
and external modes of teaching, and such matters of mere ex- 
pediency as would best adjust its labors to the condition of 
things and state of the world around it. 

Nothing can be more obvious than this—that before the hu- 
man appearance of Christ in the manhood of Jesus, all true 
worship and teaching must necessarily look forward to the ap- 
pearance as something then future; and that afterward all 
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true worship and teaching must look back upon his having 
come. How plain or how obscure the view of the future ap- 
pearance was to these or to those persons before the death of 
Jesus is another question. It is certain this was their faith, 
for it was then, as it is now, written in the Old Testament. 
But this no more supposes a new Church or a new religion 
than it would any other great reform and revival. It is cer- 
tain the apostles never changed their ecclesiastical relations, 
nor did any other Jews on the appearance of Christ, save those 
who denied the Christship in Jesus. This latter class of Jews 
constituted, according to the New Testament history, probably 
about a full half of the entire Church. The living members 
of the Church, in that age, who accepted Jesus as Christ, and 
who we see, in the Acts and Epistles, associated with the 
apostles in Church fellowship and called Christians, never 
any of them, so far as we are informed, denied Jesus, or did 
or said aught against him. On proper evidence they accepted 
him, and kept on. 

The Romish idea of a new Church involves the further ab- 
surdity of supposing the wholesale excommunication of hun- 
dreds of thousands, yea, of millions of Church members, with- 
out the pretense of cause, without accusation, without trial, 
without notice, either before or after. And this widespread and 
unnatural exclusion from the Church was of men, women, and 
children, who not only never denied Christ or the Christship 
in Jesus, but with most of them this was impossible—physic- 
ally impossible. Their distance from Jerusalem, and even 
from Palestine, and the slow mode of communication, were 
such that they could not have heard of the death of Jesus or 
of his later teachings, and with many of them, with any of 
his teachings, or of him at all; for many of them lived two or 
three thousand miles from Palestine, in small, unfrequented 
districts. 

The difference, then, between the true and the Romish idea 
of the Church, is this :—The former regards the Church a mere 
Christian brotherhood, brought into association, necessarily, by 
the gravitating force of thelove to God and love of the breth- 
ren of which all true religion consists, and making its own 
laws of external government. The latter supposes a new hu- 
man society, in the nature of a corporation, with a prescribed 
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Divine law of government; the first head officer being divinely 
appointed, and the association to have perpetual succession, 
and the corporation thus formed not being defective, because 
divinely formed, it is inferred that the successive headship of 
the Church is to enjoy the same inspiration as the first. Or, 
in briefer language, Protestants hold the faith of written 
Scripture, conducting Church government under its general 
teachings of right and wrong, while Romanists hold whatever 
the Romish Church holds, and because the Church so holds, 

Then where is Romanisin, when once the plainest and most 
palpable historic facts—facts which no argument ever under- 
took to deny—show its entire basis to be mythical throughout ? 
But if we unwittingly admit its premises, we may not so easily 
get rid of its conclusions. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be well to 
notice briefly the great proof-text of Romanists, which is the 
platform of their ecclesiastical system. It is the eighteenth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter of Matthew: “On this rock I 
will build my Church,” etc. This, they tell us, not only states 
that the Saviour was about to organize a new Church, but in- 
dicates very much as to the character of the government it was 
to have. The reader may safely hope to see it demonstrated, 
that Jesus did not only not intimate that a new Chureh would 
be made, but did clearly intimate that no such thing could or 
would be done. It is surprising how a most palpable blunder 
sometimes leads to long lines of error and embarrassment. 

Neither the ashes nor the living spirit of the Apostle Peter 
shall be disturbed in this argument. The Saviour said that 
on something which he called rock he would build his Church. 
On, in this place, means in reference to, or in pursuance of, 
or in consequence of, as Webster defines it. Now what does 
build mean? He would “dudéd” his Church on or in pursu- 
ance of something. ‘“ Will build,” refers to the future. So far 
we all agree. All now depends on the word build. Webster, 
ed. 1857, says, “In Scripture, to increase and strengthen, to 
cement and knit together, to settle and establish or preserve. 
Acts xx, 32; Eph. ii, 22; 1 Sam. ii, 35.” That settles the 
question. He would build the Church; that is, he would in- 
crease, strengthen, preserve, settle, or establish it more firmly. 
He would do all this to his Church, the then existing Church. 
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The word rendered buzd is used in Scripture about seventy 
times or more. It is sometimes rendered buz/d, and sometimes 
edify. The terms are synonymous. <A budding is an edifice. 
To build is to edify. So Milton in Paradise Lost, when he 
returns the Israelites from Babylon to Jerusalem, says, 


“Their sacred house they first re-edity,” 


and on examination it will be found that invariably, in Script- 
ure, when duz/d is referred to, or connected with, the acts of the 
Almighty—something that he will do, or has done, as in the pres- 
ent case—it refers to some well-known thing already existing, 
and never to something to come, or be brought into existence. 
It never, in such case, means to found, to erect, to set up anew. 
It is unquestionable, therefore, that Jesus, whatever he may 
have meant about Peter as to the Church, he meant that he 
would enlarge, strengthen, and bless the then existing Church. 

The excuse for a whole page of explanation of so simple a 
matter is, that many Protestants have suffered themselves tu be 
wheedled into the tacit adoption of the Romish view of this 
passage of Scripture, and so drawn into long deep-water dis- 
cussions about Peter and the like. 

If, therefore, we would cure the Church of the things com- 
plained of in this branch of it, it would seem best to go back 
and remove the cause of them. We have seen that they all 
hang upon the primary idea of a newly and divinely framed 
Church government. Let this fundamental error be corrected, 
and then Peter’s primacy, auricular confession, worship of 
saints, etc., would have to stand upon their respective merits. 
And then it is obvious they could not stand at all.* 

But if Jesus organized a new Church, he organized its gov- 
ernment, for it has nothing else to organize. And organizing 
a government means arranging the powers of legislation, judi- 

* We cheerfully concur with our contributor in holding the oneness of the Old 
Church and the New. But in his peremptory maintenance of the position that 
this is the fundamental question between Romanism and Protestantism we do not 
concur. Romanism gains as much, and perhaps more, by the maintenance of a 
rigorous oneness as she loses. She finds, therefore, a justification of ritualism, 
successionalism, excommunicatian, and a supreme Pontiff. We think that both 
the propositions, The Church of Christ is identical with the Old Church, and Christ 
founded a new Church, are each in their own sense true, The question, or rather 
a question, between Romanism and Protestantism is, rather, In what respects are 
the two Churches identical and different ?—Ep. 
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cature, and execution, which are the natural elements of gov- 
erninent, and distributing them among selected functionaries 
for the efficient exercise thereof. If he did this, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose he appointed a head officer, or president, 


of some sort. And, intending the government to be permanent, 


he provided for perpetual succession. The first president was 
inspired, or the government was defective. And the inspiration 
was intended to continue with successive presidents, call them 
popes if you will, or the government was intended to degener- 
ate. It would be difficult to see why God might not as well 
inspire men to govern the Church, as to write books about it. 

So it is that this fundamental error opens out all these ques- 
tions about holy water, blessing bells, wax candles, numerous 
sacraments, ete., and renders them debatable. Admitting, 
tacitly or otherwise, this great fundamental errror, we are 
obliged to wade through the issues to which it leads. 

Now a peremptory denial of the premises would supersede 
all these questions. Not only the conclusions, but the questions 
themselves, go by the board inevitably and irrecoverably. 

What is commonly called Romanism, that is, the religious 
errors into which the Church, under the rule of the pope, has 
fallen, is, like other religious errors, an offshoot froin the 
Church. And the foregoing explanations set forth its cause 
and character. These errors have been, and still are, promotive 
of the worldly interests of quite a large number of persons, one 
way or another, particularly in the darker corners of Europe, 
in Mexico, and in Central America. Their effects upon religion 
are disastrous. They substitute mere external action for piety. 
Devotion is performed with the hand and the ear, while the 
heart and personal morals are uncontrolled, if not unmoved. 

In Romish interests, far more than in Romish communion, 
are to be found quite a number of men of the first class of tal- 
ent and learning. But this, if necessary, might also be said of 
open and decided irreligion, and, indeed, of skepticism and 
infidelity. Their reasoning on the subject is, however, invari- 
ably based upon the fundamental error above pointed out. 
And it can but be admitted that with most of these gentle- 
men, as their lives and conduct very plainly show, their re- 
/igion is but a matter of party and personal preference, which 
they have incidentally drifted into. Perhaps not one in a 
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thousand would pretend that he went there in earnest search 
of advancement in solid piety Nineteen twentieths of Roman 
Catholics are among the most ignorant people, who merely 
follow, encouraged by the support of intelligent leaders, and 
because they have been taught to believe this Church furnishes 
a legal release from the consequences of their misconduct. 

But the light of intelligence is fast penetrating even the be- 
nighted parts of Europe and Mexico. Many years ago it was 
plainly seen that evangelical principles were invading the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. This invasion was first and mostly in 
the more intelligent parts of America and Europe. Whiie the 
Church retained its name and general features, it was seen to 
he losing its exclusive peculiarities. Its slow, silent, but sure 
driftings toward Protestant Churches were manifést. These 
attractions were first social, but the tincture of evangelical 
thoughts, feelings, and religious tolerativn could not be avoided. 
Popish and Protestant families intermarried, and in legdl, 
official, and industrial pursuits they were thrown together ; 
and while out-and-out renunciations of either Protestantism or 
Romanism have been very seldom, yet these numerous, silent, 
almost imperceptible mixings have been invariably at the ex- 
pense of the latter. The confessional was armed with its most 
efficient weapons of defense to prevent it, and admonitions 
were administered in profusion ; but the response caine back in 
unmistakable language, ‘“ Behold, how you prevail nothing.” 

Twenty years ago and more, yea, fifty years ago and more, 
these things were seen and deplored by the Romish leaders. 
The thing needed, obviously, was deeper and wider lines of 
distinction. Some newer and fresher question that would pro- 
voke opposition, debate, antagonism, must be brought into 
requisition. 

The dogma of Zmmaculate Conception was called into requi- 
sition, and with great parade and formality it was solemnly 
announced from the Vatican as a grave and important doc- 
trine. And never was a greater failure. The fulmination fell 
absolutely still-born not only on the outside world, but upon 
the Church itself. It attracted no attention; it provoked not 
only no opposition, but no reply. It was a flash. It did 
not even make a report. The necessity not only continued, 
but increased. The Church was suffering the agonies of toler- 
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ation, and must have relief. The challenge of Immaculate 
Conception was neither accepted nor rejected; but without 
noticing it, Protestantism continued to flourish with unexam- 
pled pace, and the more tolerant was its spirit and the more 
friendly was its mien. Something must be done. 

The next resort was to bring forth the Church itself—its 
heart, soul, vitals, life—put it in armor offensive and defen- 
sive, and test its very existence. The absolute supremacy or 
infallibility of the pope has not only been a doctrine of the 
Church always, for it was this very question, and none other, 
that was settled by the sword between the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches, in the seventh century, in favor of Rome; but it 
is, and has always been, the only fundamental doctrine that 
distinguished it as Roman Catholic from other Christian com- 
munities. And now, behold, in 1870 we have a council of ali 
the bishops of the Church, summoned by the pope himself, to 
determine by debate and solemn vote whether papal supremacy 
is or is not a true doctrine! That is, in other words, whether 
this Church is a Roman Catholic Church! Is it a myth, a 
pious fraud we are practicing upon ourselves and the world, 
or is it a reality ¢ 

The very proclamation convening such a council for such a pur- 
pose was a solemn and authoritative advertisement tothe world 
that the Roman Catholic Church no longer existed! That is, 
that the name, but nothing essential of the thing, remained. 

Behold how the mighty is fallen! In the days of Charle- 
magne, and long since, there was not a prince or emperor in 
Europe that did not, formally at least, owe his throne to the 
pope. He enthroned and dethroned princes by his fulmina- 
tions, and now there is not one—no, not one, not even a subal- 
tern—so poor as to do him any thing like the ancient reverence. 
Italy itself has a civil government, and Rome is its capital ; 
and the king honors the pope as a Christian minister, and 
readily permits him to occupy the parsonage of his Church 
undisturbed and under his own protection. 

The Roman Catholie Church of history no longer exists, and 
the (Ecumenical Council of 1870 is the best evidence thereof 
the nature of the case admits. The Council met, with its 
hundreds of bishops, and for six long months absolutely 
debated the question whether the Church had a pope at all or 
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not! That is, whether the so-called pope was a mere episcopal 
president, or whether he possessed the prerogatives and juris- 
diction, even in the Church, which were always conceded to the 
prince of the Vatican. As to his jurisdiction in any civil mat- 
ters, the Council were not called upon to decide that question. 
The pope used to be called a potentate ! 

When the Council met, the general impression was that not 
only was the question of the pope’s prerogative seriously 
mooted, but that the Church itself would vote against it. One 
of the most remarkable facts in the history of ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence is, that this question was actually debated in a 
great Council. To moot the question at all was.to inquire 
whether the Roman Catholic Church, as Luther found it and 
left it when he died, was still in existence, and to vote against 
it would have been to decide that now and thenceforward the 
Roman Catholic Church is fundamentally and constitutionally 
different from what the Church of that name had always been. 
At one time it was ascertained that more than one third of the 
Council was opposed to the measure. 

Things looked fearful. The admission that the pope’s an- 
cient and never-questioned prerogative—never questioned ex- 
cept by Protestants—was now in the hands of a mere voting ma- 
jority of bishops, or that it was a question in the Church at all, 
was an admission that the old Church, with its constitution, 
no longer existed; but for the Council to have voted against 
the question would have been to not only depose the pope, but 
to set up an entirely new government for the Church. 

And this very question was debated day after day, week 
after week, and month after month. The pope and his party 
were afraid to bring on a vote, and so the matter was procras- 
tinated beyond all reasonable limits in synodical debates. And 
when it is considered that this debate was not about something 
that admitted of investigation, but one which at the first 
blush possessed all the light the subject admitted of, it is still 
the more remarkable. The ancient Church was gone forever. 

After the pope and his party, by all and every means, had se- 
cured all the strength to their party possible, they secured a tri- 
wnphant vote of only a moderate majority. But it is the be- 
lief of many, who had the best means of knowing, that a large 
majority of the talent, integrity, and piety of the Church voted 
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in the negative. And though, as is understood, a large num- 
ber of those voting in the minority have since given in their 
adhesion to the majority, it can hardly be matter of doubt as 
to what this adhesion amounts to. It amounts chiefly to 
employment, and somewhat to an unwillingness to take the 
responsibility of leading off into open Protestantism. 

And after all, what does this vote amount to? Js the pope 
infallible? Does any body so regard him? Is anybody’s be- 
lief changed? Does voting make infallibility ? And if it 
could make any body believe it, what would that belief make ? 
It was the last frantic struggle of the expiring papal power. 
And it is, perhaps, remarkable that the rejoicings over the 
sepulcher of papal power was not among Protestants, but 
among Roman Catholics. 

The following is an extract from a letter from Dr. Hurst, 
dated Frankfort-on-the-Main, February 18, 1870. The ad- 
dress he speaks of was one praying the pope to declare his 
infallibility. 

If the address be passed, the Catholic must ever afterward say : 
“T believe because the pope, now declared infallible, has ordered 
so, and so to be taught and believed. I believe he is infallible 
simply because he says so himself. True, some four hundred or 
six hundred bishops, assembled in Rome, did resolve that the pope 
is infallible; but the bishops and that whole Council, save only 
the pope, were subject to the possibility of error. To be raised 
above the possibility of erring was the right and possession of the 
pope alone, and hence the bishops, few or many, could neither 
strengthen nor weaken his testimony. That dogma, therefore, could 
only have the force and authority which the pope gave it, since 
he appropriated infallibility.” Thus every thing is resolved into 
the pope’s testimony of himself, all of which is very simple. In 
the midst of all this, let us remember that one thousand eight 
hundred and forty years ago an infinitely higher One said: “If I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is not true.” 


Dr. Déllinger was the foremost of the German leaders 
against the papal power. When his course became known, 
addresses and encouragement flowed in upon him from every 
quarter of Germany. Munich gave him freedom of the city. 
The Roman Catholic faculties in the universities vied with 
secular professors, politicians, literary celebrities, schools of 
all grades, industrial institutions, etc., in giving him reassuring 
words, and imploring him to continue the fight. Dr. Ddl- 
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linger became the theme of conversation in all circles, and of 
comment in all newspapers and magazines. His portrait was 
as familiar and as highly prized as Bismarck’s. 

The following is an extract from a Roman Catholic political 
newspaper, the Frankfurter Journal of February, 1870, and 
is only one of hundreds of similar things published during the. 
sitting of the Council and since. It shows the feeling in some 
of the highest and best Roman Catholic circles. 


We would serve the cause of the freedom of the German na- 
tion, and it is alone in view of its cares and hopes that we pass 
opinions on civil and political affairs on this as well as the other 
side of the Rhine, on this as well as the other side of the Alps. 
And it is just from this point of view that the Dollinger move- 
ment is significant and fruitful of hope. It shows life in just 
those sections which seemed stiffened to petrifaction ; it shows an 
individual conviction where there seemed to reign supreme a dog- 
matism which submitted slavishly to every order from the Vatican ; 
it shows the possibility, and almost even the beginning, of a new 
German Roman Catholic Church polity, where before every thing 
had been surrendered to Rome. The most important and highly 
respected representatives of Roman Catholic learning and culture 
have declared for Dollinger. The Catholic theological faculties 
of Bonn and Prague (to these are now added Munster and several 
others) are his defenders; even political characters of great note 
join in the movement. The course things are taking in Rome 
hastens the matter. The Jesuit party in the Vatican have passed 
a number of canons which would have aroused the indignation of 
the whole intelligent world if the educated world were not so far 
off, fortunately, as to be content simply with astonishment. Right 
in the face and eyes of the century, every thing is “ accursed” 
which in moral freedom is worthy of the century—accursed by a 
core which exists outwardly only by aid of the dying Cesarism in 

aris, and inwardly begins to quake, as Dollinger clearly shows, 
by the folly of the extreme party in Rome. Dé6llinger’s protest— 
mark this well—dates back of the newest revelations from Rone ; 
since these have been made, his protest has only had a more per- 
vasive effect. Depend upon it, the opposition this side the Alps 
will surely increase with the violence of the measures beyond 
them. The affair is an eternal development ; it is a most desirable 

henomenon, producing blessings which no political power could 
em to Germany. ... Truly we have needed Cesarism to give 
new strength to the European party of freedom, and we have 
needed Jesuitism, with its pernicious character, to drag Catholi- 
cism up into the light of the century. 


This new order of Protestants have taken far higher ground, 
and made far more progress, than did the former reformation 
in the same time. 
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The reformation of the sixteenth century and this, now 
fully, formally, and powerfully inaugurated, are essentially the 
same. The former did not work against the Church, but for 
the Church. They both seek to reform the Church, to im- 
prove it, to make it better. That part which they cannot 
reach, they cannot evangelize directly. They can only set be- 
fore ita good example, and infuse into it, as far as may be, the 
evangelical spirit. The place to begin to cleanse the Church is 
to destroy the papal power. This is by no means a legitimate 
feature of the Church, but an abomination foisted upon it. 
There the present reformation begins. The assembling of the 
Council of 1870 furnishes a fit occasion, and its doings furnish 
abundant reasons. They declare against the power of the 
pope in solemn protests. They appeal to Scripture. They de- 
clare the pope is but an episcopal president. They affirm his 
functions to be “ ministry, not royalty.” They declare, in so 
many words, “ Nothing is more explicitly condemned in the 
Gospel than the superiority of one above the rest.” Luther 
sought only to deprive the pope of inordinate and unreason- 
able powers. Hyacinthe denies him any powers above other 
bishops, save those of mere presidency. “ HE Is ONLY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF BisHops.” 

The relation: between the Kingdom of Italy and the Roman 
Catholic Church may be gathered from the following inci- 
dent, which is well authenticated by the Florence correspond- 
ent of the London “ Daily News.” King Victor Emanuel, 
himself Catholic, was sick, and desired to receive the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, and for this purpose a priest was 
sent him from Pisa. The letter, dated November 10, 1869, 
continues :— 


The following may be accepted as an exact version of the 
relations which took place between his majesty and the Church, 
The priest, before absolving the king, told him that it was neces- 
sary he should make an abjuration of the offenses which he had 
committed against the Church. His majesty replied, “As a 
Christian, I have lived in the faith of my forefathers, and am pre- 
pared to die in the same; as a king, imitating the example of my 
forefathers, I have done what my conscience, as a sovereign, com- 
manded me to do for my country. I have always distinguished 
my obligations as a king from my duties as a Christian; as king 
I have no abjuration to make.” The priest, confused by this reply, 
administered the sacrament; but on his return to Pisa, and report- 
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ing to Cardinal Corst, the Archbishop, what had happened, he 
was blamed, and enjoined, on pain of Church censures, to return 
to San Rossore and demand the abjuration. The priest obeyed, 
and, returning to the couch of the sick man, delivered his message. 
Then the king told him, “ If you come here to speak to a Chris- 
tian of his approaching end, I will listen to you with calmness 
and with gratitude; but if you require to speak about politics, 
my ministers are in the next room.” The reverend priest made his 
way back to Pisa. 

The Romish boast of great Church antiquity only shows 
ignorance of true Church organism. Any Church that is only 
fifteen hundred years old is a human made, and, therefore, a 
false Church. <Any existing Church that is truly a Church is 
six thousand years old. That is to say, any Charch is traceable 
historically upward regularly, step by step, year by year, and 
whatever external changes may be noted, no rew Church, 
then formed, is ever seen. Nevertheless, while no new Church 
is ever found in the history of Christianity, or rather of re- 
ligion, separate parts of the Church have, at different times, 
from accidental changes, been distinguished from other por- 
tions, and so, necessarily, spoken of and known by different 
names. And so the Roman Catholic Chureh has, in distine- 
tion from other Churches, been known by that name, as before 
stated, since about the eighth century. 

But it does not, therefore, by any means follow that that or 
any Church continues the same except in name. While the 
name continues from day to day, and the general outline of 
its features undergo no sudden change, the Church may be- 
come modified and modified until, so far as both its govern- 
ment and doctrines are concerned, it is quite another Church. 
This, as hereinbefore explained, is pre-eminently the case 
with the Roman Catholic Church. While the name has con- 
tinued, in common parlance, the Church, in both doctrines 
and government, has so varied from time to time that same- 
ness and continued existence can be reasonably predicated of 
the name only. 

Evangelical Christianity is, slowly it may be, but steadily 
and surely, permeating the Roman Church. Hitherto it has 
been guarded out by the civil arm where that could be wielded, 
and where it could not, it has been vigilantly done by every 
imaginable artifice. The civil arm in its especial favor is 
Fourrs Series, Vout. XXVIL—17 
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palsied forever. The Bible is sold, circulated, and read, free 
as air, under the very shadow of the Vatican, as well as in 
every other part of Europe. There are but very few dark 
corners of the earth where Romish sway has any foot-hold. 
These little spots of local mist will soon give way before the 
great monarch of light and truth, where the Gospel, unchained, 
will be preached and enjoyed every-where. 

The only possible means left for the propagation of Romish 
principles is wielded to great disadvantage. The ordinary 
preaching and pastoral oversight of Roman Catholics has no 
effect whatever on Protestant opinions, views, or sentiments. 
Neither has their literature, religious, polemical, or otherwise. 
The infusion of Romish doctrines into Protestant commu- 
nities is now done exclusively by means of their schouls. 
Here the social intercourse is always tinctured with their 
religious exercises. This semi-domestic religion is made up 
of superstitious fancies and fascinating recreations. This, to- 
gether with flattering behavior and kind personal attention, 
succeeds to a considerable extent with persons of strong 
social feeling, not armed with much strength of mind or will. 
When it shall be clearly seen by all that the papal power is 
utterly and forever at an end, then there is nothing to look to 
for motive force but the schools. This Roman Catholics 
themselves clearly see, and hence their untiring efforts to 
keep them alive and active. 

But while those schools tend to keep Romanism alive, and 
Protestant folly and indiscretion are thus used to the detriment 
of sound morals and religion, it is still a question of much im- 
port, not easily decided, whether, in the whole process, Roman- 
ism gains more than it loses.. The influence works both ways. 
While Romanism is being infused into Protestants, Protestant- 
ism is being infused into Romanists. It is at no small risk, 
therefore, that Protestant and Roman Catholic boys and girls 
ure permitted to live, talk, play, and sing together. Strict 
surveillance may do a great deal, but it cannot perform irapos- 
sibilities. The essence and strength of Romanism must dilute 
more or less in those schools. It is true, they suffer no Prot- 
estant teachers there; but children themselves are teachers, 
and they teach each other much more than many suppose. 

Romanism can live only under protection of the civil law, 
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or great popular ignorance, or both. Its peculiarities disap- 
pear on the appearance of the Bible. Both never did and 
never can harmonize and live together. As the Bible ap- 
proaches, the peculiarities of Romanism must recede. 

Now, in conclusion, what is necessary or desirable about or 
in regard to Romanism? It is not desirable for the good of 
true Christianity that the Roman Catholic Church should be- 
come extinct, or should lessen in numbers. There is no ob- 
jection to the name Loman Catholic Church. Neither is 
there any objection to the form of government it now has. 
There is no objection to a pope, that is, to such an office as the 
Pope of Rome now holds—a mere president of a college of 
bishops. Any episcopal Church will be very likely, whether 
there is any law for it or not, to fix upon one of the bishops 
whom they will recognize as senior bishop. The bishops 
must have a president, and if they do not have a permanent 
one they must do as Presbyterians do, elect one whenever 
they meet for business. Which course is best is a question of 
taste and expediency. There is nothing essential or vital in it. 
Neither are the leading or fundamental doctrines of the 
Romish Church erroneous. Her doctrines of the Godhead, 
the Christship, atonement, the inspired Scriptures, the cross, 
heaven, hell, sin, holiness, pardon, the Sabbath day, and 
others, are generally correct. They preach the Gospel, and 
many of them—nay, it can hardly be questioned but most, of 
them—-preach it well. 

The objection is that they hamper some of these doctrines 
with many curious fancies not to the use of edifying, and add 
others not known to Scripture. These hamperings, or fring- 
ings, of good doctrines, as well as the added ones, are put in— 
though many of them may not know it—for the mere purpose 
of keeping up an exclusive distinction and conceited superiority 
over other Churches. But the foundations of these conceits 
and fancies are removed—never to be re-established. And as 
most, if not all, the serious objections to Romanism are, and 
have ever been, set on faot and supported, not by Scripture 
and reason, but by mere papal direction, it is only necessary, 
in order to their entire removal from the Church, that the pre- 
rogative of the pope be taken away. Then they must dilute 
more and more until they entirely disappear. 
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As before intimated, the Romish Church, or Romish opinion 
and sentiment, is already very much evangelized, or semi- 
evangelized, in much of the best regions of it. This process 
of evangelical infusion and absorption must continue. Noth- 
ing earthly can prevent it. Nothing has heretofore prevented 
it but scriptural darkness and popish rule. Christendom is 
drifting solidly in that direction. Let the organization con- 
tinue, but let it be improved, and improved until it shall be 
EVANGELIZED. 

French bishops may protest against educational legislation, 
and, possibly, for a season their protests may avail something ; 
scientific progress may for a time be prevented ; but this is the 
wrong era of the world to muzzle the press, or stay the march 
of science, or quarrel against the Word of God. The evan- 
gelical press has found a comfortable home and good employ- 
ment in Rome, and in sight of the Vatican ; and among its 
ablest writers are found some of the most talented, influential, and 
pious Roman Catholics the Church has ever produced. Light 
is rising! The doom of priestcraft has gone forth! The papal 
power is dead! The Bible is again unchained ! 

May God let the Roman Catholic Church prosper, shorn of 
her abominations, cleansed of her corruptions, her strength 
rightly directed, and her altars evangelized ! 





Art. V—MOTLEY AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. With a View of 
the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. By Joxn 
Lorarop MOTLEY, D.C.L., LL.D., ete. Two vols. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ere. 1874, 


So assured is Mr. Motley’s reputation as a standard in his- 
tory, that, whenever challenging public favor with something 
fresh from his pen, he quite forestalls opinion and criticism as 
to the quality and success of his work. Who does not pleas- 
antly remember the sudden, brilliant, and almost world-wide 
popularity achieved, now nearly twenty years ago, by the then 
quite unknown author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic?” 
That work at once placed Mr. Motley in the very first rank 
of historical writers. For all the qualities of faithfulness, 
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research, erudition, originality, power of statethent, picturesque- 
ness, and epigrammatic vigor of style, he has, from the first, 
been esteemed altogether worthy of an honored place among 
such writers as Irving, Prescott, and Macaulay. In this, his 
initial enterprise, Mr. Motley was singularly fortunate in his 
theme. The rise of the Dutch Republic, all will readily ad- 
mit, was one of the leading events of modern times. More- 
over, the detailed history of a heroic people, in their most 
eventful period, can but be regarded as possessed of a charm 
enough of itself to make the fortune of any ordinarily com- 
petent historian. This first of Mr. Motley’s works, in three 
volumes, reciting the achievement of Dutch independence, and 
bringing the narrative down to the death of William the 
Silent, with which tragic and untimely event the heroic period 
of this history may be said to terminate, was followed, a few 
years after, by “The History of the Netherlands,” in two vol- 
umes—a series which, with less attention to details, carries the 
story through several anxious, weary years. And now we 
have the “Life and Death of John of Barneveld ”—a work 
which, though consisting not so much in a biography of that 
eminent statesman as in a history of his times, and particu- 
larly at that very important, yet hitherto not amply illustrated, 
epoch known in the Netherland annals as the “ Twelve Years’ 
Truce,” still aims especially to restore to its rightful place the 
fame of the great Advocate whose name, though himself long 
one of the foremost men of Europe, while his statesmanship 
by no means suffers in comparison with either that of Cavour 
or Bismarck, had yet, in our century, strange to say, almost 
faded from human recollection. Lacking necessarily the dra- 
matic interest of his earlier volumes, for the period covered by 
the present work, being one almost altogether of diplo- 
macy and debate, was, of course, largely void of heroic inci- 
dent and example; wanting also, as we think, to some extent 
in a proper arrangement—such a one as to admit of a more 
continuous narrative, and so of what may be called an ampler 
historical perspective ; and, finally, it seems to us, deficient on 
the score of omitting, on the one hand, such an account of the 
services of Barneveld, previous to the year 1609, as would seem 
to be necessary for a correct view of his life as a whole, and, 
on the other, such an account of the state of Europe at the 
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time of the Truce as were evidently essential to a correct un- 
derstanding of the remarkable period succeeding it, the vol- 
umes before us yet, we feel sure, will, on the whole, fully sus- 
tain Mr. Motley’s reputation, not only as an historian, but as 
the greatest authority concerning one of the chief episodes in 
the history of European peoples. Nor is the story all told yet. 
Leaving at length the narrow precincts of the Netherlands, 
and, in a sense, taking all Europe for his field, Mr. Motley 
now enters upon his record of the so-called Thirty Years’ War. 
Most cordially do we wish him good-speed to his narrative of 
this next act in the drama of European history, some of whose 
premonitory symptoms he has already, in the work before us, 
so ably and so vividly described, and to the scenes of which, 
no doubt, his practiced and still active hand will give new life 
and spirit. When completed, this series manifestly will form 
a fine, continuous story, of which both the writer and the nation 
may well be proud ; a narrative which, in the language of an- 
other, “will remain a prominent ornament of American 
genius,” while it will permanently enrich English literature 
on the other hardly less than on this side of the Atlantic. 

As already intimated, Mr. Motley has some rare qualifica- 
tions for the task long since undertaken, and still in process of 
successful accomplishment. His powers as a descriptive writer 
are of a very high order. His works abound in specimens of 
animated narrative, and of pictorial representation seldom if 
ever excelled. ‘“ Not easily, indeed,” says a late critic, “ could 
we mention another historian who possesses so fully the art of 
bringing the actors and localities of the past back into reality 
and into the very presence of his readers.” He has, moreover, 
had the advantage of access to original documents and author- 
ities. With most exemplary patience and zeal he seems to 
have ransacked the archives of the Hague, Brussels, and Lon- 
don, rummaging among musty State-papers, and deciphering 
unprinted and almost undecipherable letters, and compiling 
from the same an important, entertaining, aud very instructive 
chapter of universal history. Still further, he has the qualifi- 
cation, not only of being himself a practical and accomplished 
diplomatist, and of being withal personally deeply in sym- 
pathy with the movement whose history he writes—identifying 
himself, indeed, with the spirit of the Netherlanders with so 
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keen a zest as to find therein a constant stimulus to his in- 
dustry and love of research; but, besides, he has the qualifica- 
tion of understanding the federal system of government, as 
only one who has thoroughly studied the system of the United 
States can understand it, and without which knowledge no 
one can well comprehend, much less intelligently set forth, the 
peculiarly complex relations of the States and general Govern- 
ment in the Netherlands. 

Mr. Motley has been charged with writing history, not so 
much as a judge, as an advocate, and even as a partisan. Not 
that any one believes him capable of intentionally misrepre- 
senting, or dealing dishonorably with his facts; but it is al- 
leged that, being moved by intense sympathies, he is betrayed 
often into writing as an intense partisan. Of course, in order 
that his statements be entitled to credit, if he would have his 
judgments possess any value for his readers, the writer of his- 
tory must manifestly be unbiased, disinterested, impartial. Not 
only must he nothing extenuate, but he must set down absolutely 
nothing in malice. He must be always interested to know the 
exact truth; so to look upon all sides of his subject as to pre- 
sent facts in their proper relations to each other, and to form 
opinions which shall evidently be the result of judicial and 
discriminating inquiry. He must, in a word, consult docu- 
ments, and balance witnesses over against one another, not so 
much for the sake of proving or fortifying any particular 
position or preconceived opinion, as to elicit truth, and to ar- 
rive at enlightened and reliable judgments. We have yet to 
be convinced that Mr. Motley has seriously offended this canon 
of historical criticism—the law of judicial and discriminating 
impartiality. It is true that his statements are sometimes to 
be taken with several grains of allowance—the ardor of his 
feelings leading him to lay on them a stress calculated, per- 
haps, to convey a partially false impression. But that his 
sketch of Charles V. is a “burlesque,” and his portrait of 
Philip II. “a grotesque caricature,” there is no sufficient reason 
to believe. In devout sympathy with his theme, Mr. Motley 
kindles with the same often into a fervor which to the cold 
critic of the printed page may seem a little overdone; but that 
he writes with the spirit of the demagogue or partisan we are 
hardly prepared to admit. True, from his portrait of that 
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unique monster of iniquity, Philip of Spain, “few of the 
combined vices ot Tiberius, Claudius, and Domitian are ab- 
sent,” finding in no “dwarf Laurin, or sprite Rubezahl, or 
elf-king, or gnome-king, any image nearly so despicable.” 
This, however, is, we are convinced, the fault, not of the 
writer, but of his subject. We may not always agree with 
vur author in his selection and grouping, or even in the gen- 
eral coloring of his facts; yet must we concede to him, we 
think, absolute candor and historic truth, so far as the facts 
themselves are concerned. 

In the mean time we are not of those who hold that enthu- 
siasm in an historian is a mortal sin; that fervor is incompati- 
ble with faithfulness or dignity; that to be “judicial” one 
must write with perfectly coul faculties; that his pages must 
be as leaden and bloodless as those of an almanac, a diction- 
ary, or an encyclopedia. Let the historian, like any other 
writer, write warmly, con amore, as if he cared for what he is 
writing about. What if his words do pulse with, and his de- 
scriptions are somewhat colored by, the ardor born of his in- 
tense love of truth, devotion to justice, detestation of tyranny, 
and zeal for the rights of man. A slight overplus of feeling, 
under such circumstances, were far more pardonable than the 
impartiality of indifference. 

But Mr. Motley has by no means been insensible to the peculiar 
temptations he was under in this connection. He well says :— 

It is difficult to contemplate his (the Prince of Orange’s) char- 
acter at this period without being infected with a perhaps danger- 
ous enthusiasm. It is not an easy task coldly to analyze a nature 
which contained so much of the self-sacrificing and the heroic ; 
and it is almost impossible to give utterance to the emotions which 
naturally swell the heart at the contemplation of so much active 
virtue without rendering one’s self liable to the charge of excessive 
admiration. Through the mists of adversity’a haman form may 
dilate into proportions which are colossal and deceptive, and thus 
our judgment unwittingly be led captive. But when, especially, 
the cause of the champion is that of human right against tyranny, 
of political and religious freedom against an all-engrossing and ab- 
solute bigotry, it is still more difficult to restrain veneration within 
legitimate bounds, 


While as it regards those conspicuous enemies of mankind with 
whom our author has had to deal, he, with equal propriety, ob- 
serves, “ To extenuate would be base, to exaggerate, impossible.” 
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We have already more than hinted that’ Mr. Motley had 
been singularly happy in the choice of his theme. The grounds 
of popular interest in that memorable movement in the Neth- 
erlands, in the sixteenth century, in favor of constitutional 
freedom and national independence, are deep and permanent, 
In the first place, no one can well help being interested in 
whatever seriously concerns or affects humanity. Besides, the 
spectacle of a brave nation, inspired by an unconquerable love 
of liberty, rising against an overwhelming despotism, and in- 
domitably resisting its encroachments, will always speak to the 
heart from generation to generation. Haarlem, Leyden, and 
Alkmaar—names hallowed by deeds of heroism such as have 
seldom, if ever, illustrated human annals—breathing, as they 
do, a trumpet-tongued and perpetual defiance to despotism, 
can but always stir the pulses of every truly patriotic heart. 

The Dutch Republic came into being under circumstances 
of peculiar and thrilling import. The splendid dynasty of 
Charles V., as has been well said, “ was erected upon the grave 
of Liberty.” Under the reign of his infatuated successor, the 
world was permitted to behold the gradual but triumphant res- 
urrection of that spirit over which the sepulcher had so long 
been sealed. From that mere hand-breadth of territory known 
as the Province of Holland—that slender strand of ‘ ancient 
thicket and morass ”—there rose, three hundred years ago, a 
power which, for scores of years, waged a determined and un- 
relenting warfare with the most potent empire on earth.  It- 
self, from the outset, an organized protest against ecclesiastical 
tyranny and universal empire, it is seen, during the very 
progress of the aforesaid struggle, to become a mighty State, 
and at length, having meantime bound about its own slender 
form a zone of the richest possessions of earth, to step forth 
and virtually dictate its decrees to this same terribly puissant 
empire of Charles. 

Again. It has been very well said that such is the relation- 
ship between the whole human family, that, even while strug- 
gling for itself, no nation can avoid at the same time also 
acquiring something for-all mankind. If in no other way, 
nations, as individuals, teach by example; and to the Dutch 
Republic the world must be regarded as indebted for prac- 


tical instruction in that great science of political equilib- 
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rium, which becomes important in proportion as States, closely 
pressed, jostle each other in their feverish, and often fatal, 
struggles for pre-eminence; and withal for those shining ex- 
amples of disinterested human genius and virtue, of patriotic 
self-sacrifice and devotion to human rights, which, truly, can 
but greatly encourage all lovers of human progress, as well as 
believers in the capacity of nations for self-government and 
self-improvement. Whatever may be the final issue of any 
contest, a glorious precedent, once established, never loses its 
power. If fighting for man, the hero “conquers though he 
dies.” Though as a nation, long since dwindled to abject fee- 
bleness and insignificance, yet none the less, from that once 
bleak, but most valiantly defended, territory of Holland, the 
light of freedom is destined ever to stream forth upon strug- 
gling humanity in Europe and throughout the world. 

To all English-speaking people especially, the history of that 
long agony through which the Republic of Holland was ushered 
into life must have a peculiar interest, since it must be regarded 
as really a portion of the records of that great Anglo-Saxon 
family which is essentially the same, whether in Friesland, 
England, or Massachusetts, and which, however or wherever 
scattered, still traces its political existence back to this same 
fatherland, and to this same parent spring of human liberty. 

For America the spectacle is one of still deeper import. No 
other nation, for example, is so well qualified to profit by the 
results of this memorable Netherland movement ; while certain- 
ly by none upon whom so large and heavy a responsibility for 
the maintenance of free institutions rests as upon us, can the 
lessons of history, and the fate of free States, ever be too deep- 
ly pondered. No other nation, either, can, on the score of its 
own struggles and sacrifices for independence, be said to have 
as mach in common with the Dutch as this, our great West- 
ern, Republic. Originating, as that did, “in the opposition of 
the rational elements of human nature to sacerdotal dogma- 
tism and persecution, in the courageous resistance of historical 
and chartered liberty to foreign despotism,” can we, indeed, in 
whose Anglo-Saxon veins flows so much of that ancient kin- 
dred blood, received from a race that could never brook any 
tyrant’s insolence, fail to look with most affectionate interest 
upon the trials and triumphs of this elder commonwealth. 
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More than this. The antecedents of these Netherlanders, 
political and religious as well as ethnic, may, in a sense, be 
considered our own. This very Netherland struggle of the 
sixteenth century was, in reality, a work done “for us as 
truly as our own war of the Revolution, or our more recent 
resistance against the slaveholders’ rebellion. It is not, indeed, 
that we here meet so early with the name of “ The Republic” 
that we turn with so strong a relish to, and linger with such 
unabated interest over, the history of the Low Countries. Ven- 
ice had her republic; so had Florence, and Geneva, and Athens, 
and Rome. But these brave and sturdy burghers are seen, 
amid their dunes and ditches, arraying their breasts, like one 
of their own broad, strong dykes, against, and successfully re- 
sisting, an oceanic tide of papal and imperial influence which 
must have otherwise swept over all Europe, precluded the pos- 
sibility of the “Mayflower” enterprise, and so, perhaps, barred 
forever the gates of this western world against the spirit of 
rational human freedom. 

It has been objected to Mr. Motley, in certain high quarters,* 
that he writes of the Low Countries as though “in them was 
the center of interest in the sixteenth century ; as if not only 
the history of military affairs, but every-where in politics and 
thought, the Low Countries were right in the foreground, 
starting and proclaiming the prospectus of independence.” 
This critic takes occasion, at considerable length, to remind us 
that, in his jndgment, to Geneva is, for the most part, to be 
traced the mainsprings of such lives as that of Barneveld, and 
the ideas embodied in the institutes of the Dutch Repub- 
lic. It may not be denied that, as a center of letters, culture, 
and education, Geneva, long associated with the very highest 
ideas of genius, eloquence, and learning, was a source of intel- 
lectual life to all Europe. But though thus, in a sense, the 
school-house of the Reformation, its power was yet mainly in- 
direct ; whereas the Netherlands, guided not so much by ideas 
as by a stern, practical necessity, as a matter of fact, bearded 
the lion, so to speak, in his den ; engaged in a hand-to-hand, life- 
and-death grapple with the monster tyranny, and finally flung 
him headlong. 

It has been well said that the two political powers which were 


* The “London Quarterly Review.” 
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overshadowing civilization in the sixteenth century were the im- 
perial system as administered by Charles V., and the hierarch- 
ical system as represented by such a ruler as Leo X. Now, 
whatever the value of Geneva, as an example of the possible 
existence of Christianity without the Roman papacy, and of 
civilization without the imperial system—exploding, truly, a 
mass of political and ecclesiastical superstitions, and instead, 
giving us a genuine religious zeal and discipline, a rational and 
logical statesmanship—the great Netherland revolution derives 
its proper significance and singular importance from the fact 
that, under God, it resulted in the practical, if not permanent, 
overthrow of this twofold despotism—in shattering the scepters 
and in subverting the thrones of Imperialism and Papacy. 

To the thoughtful student of history, besides, it will, we 
think, appear that to the Netherland Protestants we are in- 
debted largely for having specially consummated the work of 
the Reformation. In France this great movement had at 
length been checked, and was being effectually held in sus- 
pense by the miserable Machiavellian policy of Catherine de 
Medici—that of balancing one party against another, so as by 
neutralizing every other power, to succeed in establishing and 
aygrandizing her own. In Germany this same movement, 
half-complete, had also been quite suspended by the religious 
peace of Augsburg. Here, it should be remembered, only the 
princes thus far, not the people, had “ protested” against, and 
conquered, Rome; and hence to the princes, not to the people, 
had inured the benefits of victory—the spoils of the churches, 
and liberty to worship according to conscience. “ The princes 
had got the Augsburg Confession and the abbey lands into the 
bargain ; the peasants had got the Augsburg Confession with- 
out any abbey lands, and were at liberty, meanwhile, to be- 
lieve exactly what their masters were themselves pleased to 
believe.” This was not only the German-Lutheran, sixteenth- 
century idea of religious freedom, but nearly, if not quite, all 
that the distinctively Geriman-Lutheran Reformation may be 
said to have amounted to. In the mean time, the life even of 
this movement was rapidly dying out. Where there had been 
enthusiasm there was apathy. Where there should have been 
combined and generous effort, there was parsimony and cow- 
ardice. Having grown fat and contented on the spoils of the 
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Church, these German princes seem to have become quite in- 
different to the interests of spiritual religion alike at home and 
abroad—lending an utterly deaf ear, for example, to their 
struggling brethren of the United Provinces, battling there 
though they had been, year after year, knee deep in blood, 
amid blazing cities and on inundated fields, breast to breast 
with Italian and Spaniard, and with the ax, the fagot, and the 
rack of the Holy Inquisition distinctly visible behind them. 
Having degenerated into a mere politico-ecclesiastical party, 
the German Reformation had, toward the close of the sixteenth 
century, become practically effete ; while, such even as it was, 
it was being rapidly and effectually undermined by the steady 
and stealthy encroachments of the Jesuits. To the Nether- 
lands, accordingly, this great contest was, under God, trans- 
ferred; here, during the rest of the century, to be fought out, 
and so fought out as to bring the fruits of it down to the 
people, and to identify the same forever with the rights of 
man. 

We are supremely interested, then, in the history of this 
Batavian Republic, not because of our fondness of its name 
merely, much less because of any broad domain it ever pos- 
sessed. It is not physical magnitude, or geographical extent, 
that gives localities their historical importance. Physically con- 
sidered, what is Calvary as compared with Mont Blanc? and 
yet of how much more import the former to the historian, the 
philosopher, and the poet? The peninsulas of Italy and 
Greece, and the hills of Palestine, are intrinsically of but little 
account, yet have they been written about more than all the 
world besides. It is manifestly the moral issues, the human in- 
terests associated with places ; the relation they sustain to the 
progress or civilization of mankind that invests them with im- 
portance—that causes them widely and permanently to occupy 
the consideration of thonghtful men. Waterloo is of no con- 
sequence in itself, yet, as it was the scene of a contest that 
largely decided the fate of Europe, the historian would be at 
utter fault who did not giye it a conspicuous place in his narra- 
tive. Sothe Netherlands, as one of the decisive battle-grounds 
of the Reformation—-as the scene of one of those Waterloo 
contests that have effectually paved the way for our modern 


free institutions—free thought, free speech, liberty of con-. 
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science and religious toleration—command our thoughtful 
study and glowing admiration. 

3ut who were these Netherlanders? What was their ex- 
traction, and through the discipline of what schools and schooi- 
masters did they become what they were? It is always inter- 
esting and instructive to trace the feeblest beginnings—the 
early rise aud progress of great and powerful communities or 
States. 

I. The countries called the Netherlands, or Low Countries,* 
embracing the modern kingdoms of Belgium and Holland, and 
inclosed between France, Germany, and the sea, occupy the 
north-west corner of the vast plain which extends from the 
German Ocean to the Ural Mountains. “ Three great rivers— 
the Rhine, Meuse, and Scheld—had deposited their slime for 
ages among the dunes and sand-banks heaved up by the ocean 
around their mouths. A delta was thus formed, habitable at 
last for man. It was by nature a wide morass, in which oozy 
islands and savage forests were interspersed among lagoons and 
shallows ; a district lying partly below the level of the ocean 
at its highest tides, subject to constant overflow from the 
rivers, and to frequent and terrible inundations by the sea.” 
Here within a half-submerged territory, dwelling largely upon 
mounds raised by artificial means above the almost fluid soil, 
lived a race who eventually chained the tyrant ocean and his 
mighty streams into subserviency, and forced them to fertilize 
and render commodious a country thus wrested, as it were, from 
their own destructive grasp. A race engaged thus for genera- 
tions in stubborn conflict with the angry elements was uncon- 
sciously educating itself for its great struggle with the still 
more savage despotism of man. Strange as it may appear 
that such a “low,” “nether,” land as this, belted about by its 
shaggy, stunted forests, and quaking, for the most part, beneath 
the level of the ocean, should have ever tempted the cupidity, 
or been deemed worthy of the arms, of the all-accomplished 
Roman ; yet, for some reason, foreign tyranny seems ever to 
have Justed after this meager territory, while, at the same 
time, the genius of liberty has here also inspired as noble and 
heroic a resistance to oppression as ever it aroused in Grecian 
or Italian breasts. 


* Low-land, Nether-land, Hollow-land, or Holland. 
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II. As to the aboriginal inhabitants of this land, history 
does not positively speak. Cesar, who has saved from oblivion 
the heroic savages that, with such ferocious but unfortunate 
patriotism, fought against his legions in defense of their miser- 
able homes, informs us that he found here two powerful races, 
Celtic, and Teutonie or Germanic. The Belge, of Celtic ex- 
traction, and constituting, perhaps, the bulk of the population, 
were largely devoted to agriculture; and though in many re- 
spects a superior race, were yet, it appears, singularly un- 
chaste—-many tribes living in most revolting and incestuous 
concubinage. 

The Germans embraced two remarkable tribes. On the 
north dwelt the great Frisian family ; while on a certain Rhine 
island, formerly depopulated by a flood, there had settled a 
company of exiles—an expatriated portion of a powerful Ger- 
man race called the Chatti, and known themselves as the 
Batavi, from their island home: Bet-auww, or “good meadow.” 
These Batavians, as, indeed, their proper nationality itself suf- 
ficiently indicates, were pre-eminently a warlike race, said by 
Tacitus to have been the bravest of all the German tribes.* 
Their cavalry, at one time renowned, in the Roman army, 
upon every battle-field of Europe, were the favorite troops of 
Cesar, and with reason, for it was their valor, it is said, that 
turned the tide at the battle of Pharsalia. For many years 
the Batavian legion constituted the imperial body-guard, while 
their warriors, so numerous and influential were they in the 
Roman army, at one time really held the balance of power in 
the empire. Hardy, resolute, indomitable, could the many 
valuable but contrasted characteristics of this Belgo-Germanic 
people have been early and effectually fused into a whole it 
would be difficult, indeed, to point out a race by nature more 
richly endowed for progress and dominion. Had Providence 
permitted such a fusion, a world-empire might have been the 
result, different, in many respects, from any which has ever 
arisen. As it was, out of such elements as these was wrought 
a nation which, in the distant future, after a long and desper- 
ate conflict, was destined not only to trample out of existence 
every vestige of the authority of its oppressor, but to take its 
rank among the leading nations of the earth. 

* German, Ger-mann, Heer-mann, war-man. 
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It should be observed, however, that in this composite nation 
the Batavian or Teutonic stock greatly predominated over the 
Celtic, and, doubtless, constituted the real pith and marrow of 
the Netherland people. William the Silent himself may be re- 
garded as having his prototype in that great Batavian hero, 
Claudius Civilis, than whom no more gallant, gifted, or patriotic 
military chieftain ever took the field. Alike of ancient German 
stock and of noble race, and withal trained in the arts of war 
and peace, in the service of a foreign and haughty world-em- 
pire, both were naturally characterized by such positive and 
heroic elements as determination, concentration of purpose, 
self-denial, constancy in calamity, consummate political craft, 
personal fortitude, and passionate patriotism. After having 
served for twenty-five years in the Roman armies, Claudius 
Civilis, by his courage, eloquence, and talent for political com- 
bination, succeeded in effecting the first great confederation of 
all the Netherland tribes, Celtic and German, and with these 
attempted what proved to be the impossible task of throwing 
off the Roman yoke—a contest, however, containing,’in many 
important respects, a remarkable foreshadowing of that future 
conflict with Spain, through which, some fifteen centuries 
later, the Batavian Republic was finally to be founded. 

Ill. The development of the political character and polity 
of the Netherlanders is specially interesting; for to no people 
in the world more than to the stout burghers of Flanders and 
Holland, it has been well said, belongs the honor of having 
andaciously and perennially battled in behalf of human rights. 
The “ free Frisians,” whose name, indeed, is synonymous with 
liberty, were ever ardent lovers of freedom. The Feudal 
system never took root in their soil. “The Frisians,” says 
their ancient statute book, “shall be free as long as the wind 
blows out of the clouds and the world stands.” The primitive 
Batavians also were ardent republicans. Rome made them 
her allies, not her slaves. Neither priest-ridden nor king-rid- 
den, their chieftains were elected in the great assembly of the 
people, and by universal suffrage. Under their subsequent 
imperial masters—first the Roman, then the Frank—of course 
these old Batavian forms faded away—the administrative 
authority over the provinces being vested, not in the great 
popular assembly, as in the ancient German epoch, but in 
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governors or satraps, creatures of the king, and appointed at 
the distant metropolis. 

The monarchy of the Franks in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, embracing all the Netherlands, was followed by 
the empire of Charlemagne. Upon the breaking up of the 
latter in the ninth century, certain nobles, having wrested 
the sovereignty of the little territories, over which they had 
been appointed respectively to preside, from the feeble de- 
scendants of the former emperur, proceeded to erect the same 
into petty dynasties, owning only a very limited species 
of allegiance to the now loose, disjointed empire. The whole 
country thus became broken up into patches and shreds 
of sovereignty, one of which, the territory of Holland, that 
narrow sandy hook of land destined in future ages to be the 
cradle of a considerable commonwealth, falling to Count Dirk, 
who, as the first of the long line of the Counts of Holland, 
became the great ancestor of Philip II. No less than seven 
of these trifling dynasties—Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Over- 
esse], Groningen, Drenthe, and Friesland—were crowded to- 
gether upon that little desolate corner of Europe: that obscure 
fragment of Charlemagne’s broken empire which was atfter- 
ward to constitute the United States of the Netherlands, one 
of the most powerful Republics of history. 

Meantime, the aforesaid functionaries, having now become 
sovereigns, and as such armed with an hereditary right to tax and 
own the people, most heavily laid the rod of oppression upon the 
latter—every petty baron becoming a burglar, and even the 
bishop, too often, a consecrated pirate—the people, meanwhile, 
shorn and butchered like sheep, esteeming it a privilege to sell 
theniselves into slavery, or to huddle themselves, in their mud- 
built, straw-thatched hovels, beneath the castle walls of some lit- 
tle potentate for the sake of his wolfish protection. Strange to 
say that here at last, in these squalid abodes of misery and ig- 
noraneé, the fair genius of liberty is to descend to awaken 
mankind from its sloth and cowardly stupor. Five long cen- 
turies, however, are first to succeed—five dismal centuries of 
feudalism, during which there is little talk of human right, 
but much mustering of physical forces. Impregnable castles 
dot the level surface of the country, and mail-clad knights en- 
camp permanently upon the soil. The fortunate fable of divine . 
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right is invented to sanction and perpetuate this order of 
things, while the sword, as the representative of brute force, 
bears universal sway. Commerce, however, at length, begins 
to leaven the lump, and, gradually, to change the aspect of 
suciety. Clusters of hovels became towered cities. Fisher- 
men and river-raftsmen became ocean adventurers, distin- 
guished for the intrepid spirit with which they pushed their 
voyages into distant and unknown seas. Needy Flemish 
weavers became mighty manufacturers, and petty traders 
merchant princes. In a word, the once half-drowned Holland, 
by her extended commerce, has been plucked up, covered with 
a beneficent net-work of watery highways, and put in connec- 
tion with all the furthest ends of the earth. More than this, 
gold, wresting power from the sword, has qualified the honest 
burgher at last to confront the haughty baron without fear. 
The mighty power of the purse extorts municipal liberty, and 
the age of rapine, violence, and bloodshed passes away. There 
is as yet nothing like an organized, civilized republican polity ; 
yet the democratic instincts of the ancient German savages are 
beginning to revive in the breasts of their cultivated descend- 
ants. To his naturally bold and hardy character is being 
added, with the lapse of years, a spirit of enterprise, together 
with such enlarged and liberal views as are constantly fitting 
the ancient Netherlander more and more for taking part in the 
great concerns of the community. No claim to any thing like 
human rights as yet is thought of; yet, as a matter of fact, as 
they increase in wealth and importance, the cities make their 
own laws, extorting from time to time charters, the concession 
ot important political privileges, all calculated to establish the 
independence of the citizen, all fragments of that larger liberty 
that is to come by and by.* 

Hard on the heels of the cities press the footsteps of the 
outlying communities. By degrees the better class of citizens 
and traders build better and stronger houses outside the castle 


* Early in the fourteenth century the six chief cities, or capitals, of Holland, 
including Dort, Haarlem, Delft, Leyden, and Amsterdam, not, to be sure, as 
aggregations of individuals, but as wealthy and powerful corporations, wheeled 
into the feudal ranks and assumed feudal powers and responsibilities—having 
acquired the right to send their deputies to the estates of the Provinces, and con- 
stituting, accordingly, henceforth, with the nobles, the parliamentary power of 
the nation. 
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gates. The nobles, anxious to increase their own importance, 
favor the progress of the little borough. The population thus 
collecting divide themselves into guilds. These, in time, are 
erected into bodies corporate, created by charters granted by 
the sovereign. Thus organized, and inspired with civic life, 
the communities of Holland and Flanders begin to move 
rapidly forward, and to assuine the appearance of prosperous 
little republics. And thus in those lands which a niggard 
nature had apparently condemned to perpetual poverty and 
obseurity, the principle of human freedom, without which 
there is no national prosperity or glory worth contending for, 
was taking deepest and strongest root.* Already in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Friesland was a republic, 
except in name. Holland, Flanders, and Brabant had acquired 
a large share of self-government. The principal commercial 
cities enjoyed almost republican freedom. In a word, the 
great commonwealth, at a later period, to be evolved out of 
the memorable combat between centralized tyranny and the 
spirit of civil and religious liberty, was already foreshadowed. 
“ The elements of which that important and powerful republic 
were to be compounded were germinating for centuries—love 
of freedom, readiness to strike and bleed in her cause, and a 
manly resistance to despotism, however overwhelming, having 
been the leading characteristics of this race in all regions and 
periods, whether among Frisian swamps, Dutch dykes, the 
gentle dales and hills of England, or the pathless forests of 
America.” 

True, the Netherlanders had their vi¢issitudes and tribula- 
tions. In fact, through the whole Burgundian period,t and 


* “The people, conscious of their power, gradually extorted from their rulers so 
many concessions, that the provinces formed, in reality, a democracy, and were 
only nominally subject to the monarch of France and his nobles. When the rest 
of Europe was subject to despotism, and involved in comparative ignorance and 
barbarism, the courts of the counts of Flanders was the chosen residence cf 
liberty, civilization, and useful knowledge; and when the ships of other nations 
scarcely ventured beyond the sight of land, those of the Flemish merchants 
traversed the ocean, and Bruges aud Antwerp possessed the commerce and wealth 
of the north of Europe.” - 

+ In 922 Charles the Simple, successor of Charlemagne, created by letters 
patent the first Count of Holland, and the dukedoms of Brabant, Luxemburg, 
Limburg, and Gueldres. Before the thirteenth century the countships of 


Flanders, Zeeland, and several other provinces and cities, were established. The_ 
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even until the rise of the republic, liberty here, save several 
brilliant but fitful, transient illuminations, seemed to remain 
under an almost perpetual eclipse. And yet, through all those 
dark years, this people resolutely struggled on toward the 
light, wresting from a series of petty sovereigns a gradual but 
practical recognition of the claims of humanity. Often 
baffled and defeated, the combat is as often renewed. Though 
often crushed, liberty rises again and again, and always with 
redoubled energy rearing age after age, her invincible bul- 
warks against the despotic principle. Under the yoke of that 
reckless, graceless despot, Charles the Bold, the Netherlanders 
were bowed quite to the earth, yet the moment that mailed 
hand is removed by the tyrant’s death, with one fierce bound 
of enthusiasm the nation, spurning their chains, exact, at the 
hands of the gentle Mary, all their ancient, solemnly-sworn 
privileges, claiming, withal, what is known as the Great 
Privilege—that Magna Charta of the Netherlands—a very 
reasonably liberal constitution, guaranteeing the provinces 
twice the liberty enjoyed at that day anywhere else upon the 
earth, and though subsequently grossly violated, and even 
abolished, by Maximilian, yet, really, becoming the foundation 
of the future republic. Under all the circumstances—occu- 
pying a soil which, as we have seen, had been redeemed with 
infinite perseverance and toil from the waters ; born to certain 
chartered rights and municipal liberties, earned by hardly less 
self-denying and persevering effort, can we be surprised that 
these Flemings were not swift to lay these down at OCesar’s feet 
which they had never received from him; that when, accord- 
ingly, Philip II. assumed with characteristic audacity to 
trample on these—attempted to crush out every spark of 
freedom and patriotism in the Netherlands, this people, almost 


most powerful of these potentates was the Count of Flanders, whose dominions, 
in 1383, fell to the house of Burgundy; and in 1437 Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, by inheritance, purchase, through force and fraud, became master of 
the entire Netherlands. For upward of a century this house and its heirs re- 
mained undisputed sovereigns of this soil. Philip the Good was followed by his 
son, Charles the Bold, whose daughter, the beautiful Mary, by the archduke, after- 
ward emperor of Austria, became the mother of Philip the Fair, who in turn, by 
Joanna of Spain, became the father of Charles V. Through the females of this 
house, it will be seen, the Netherlands became a possession of the House of Haps- 
burgh, and thus passed ultimately under the supreme authority of Philip of Spain. 
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as one man, and largely irrespective of religious creed, rose in 
detense of these imperiled rights—buckling on the sword, 
indeed, for a struggle of forty years, nor sheathing it until 
they had effectually lowered the crest of their haughty oppressor. 
1V. And yet, as ardent as was their love of liberty, as strong 
as was their instinct of local independence and self-government, 
and as jealous accordingly as they were of any encroachments 
upon their ancient, time-honored privileges, it may be doubted 
whether the instinct of political freedom alone would have 
sustained these Netherlanders in that long and fearful contest ; 
whether the bonds which united them to the Spanish crown 
would have ever been broken, but for a still stronger passion 
by which so large a portion of the people were animated. 
While the house of Burgundy was rapidly curtailing the polit- 
ical privileges of the Netherlands, little seeds, long since 
sown, were already silently germinating, which, in the process 
of their future gigantic development, were effectually to under- 
mine the foundations of tyranny and overshadow the world. 

It will hardly be necessary to say that, in order to a proper 
comprehension of the great Netherland revolt, a rapid survey 
of the distinctively religious phenomena exhibited in these 
provinces were important. 

The Celts, we are informed, were the slaves of Druidic su- 
perstition. Though knowing but little of that wild theology, 
yet, in view of its evidently sanguinary rites, ‘ the imagination 
shudders to penetrate those shaggy torests, ringing with the 
death shrieks of ten thousand human victims, and with the 
hideous hymns chanted by blood and smoke-stained priests to 
the savage gods whom they served.” The German, in his sim- 
plicity, rose to a far purer belief than either the sensuous Roman 
or the superstitious Gaul. He believed in a single supreme, 
almighty God—AJ - Vater, All Father—a divinity too sublime 
to be incarnated, too infinite to be inclosed with temples made 
with hands ; the Great Unseen, to be revealed to the reverent 
eye of faith alone. Thus, within that little river territory, 
amid those obscure morasses of the Rhine and the Scheld, three 
great forms of religion—the sanguinary superstition of the 
Druid, the sensuous pantheism of the Roman, and the elevated, 
but dimly groping, creed of the German—stood for centuries 
face to face, until, having mutually debased and destroyed 
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each other, they all faded away in the pure light of Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity was introduced into the Netherlands about the 
middle of the eighth century. The first to receive it were 
the Frisians, nearest blood relation of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
into which German tribe the old Batavian element had melted, 
not, however, to be extinguished, but rather to live a renovated 
existence. This people now occupied the northern portion of 
the country, including the whole future territory of the Dutch 
Republic. Subjugated by the Franks, the conqueror took pos- 
session of Utrecht, and founded there the first Christian Church 
in Friesland.* The proper conversion of the Frisians to Chris- 
tianity was mainly the work of their brethren from Britain. 
An Anglo-Saxon missionary, Willibrod, having destroyed the 
images and abolished the worship of Woden, founded Churches 
in North Holland, and was rewarded for his zeal with exten- 
sive domains about Utrecht, and by subsequently being conse- 
crated the first bishop of all the Frisians. Thus arose the 
famous episcopate of Utrecht. The precise date of these im- 
portant transactions is unknown. It is known, however, that 
previous to the reign of Charlemagne the conversion of this 
people had become so general that churches and monasteries 
already existed in various parts of the country. 

This people, meantime, who had so steadfastly refused the 
feudal chain, were now by no means eager toreceive the Papal 
yoke. Heresy was a plant of early growth, and seems always 
to have found a congenial soil in the Netherlands—the land 
in which all the early sects were to be cradled—finding there 
multitudes of converts and thousands of martyrs. From the 
first, many, waging with the power and depravity of the Church 
an unequal and perpetual warfare, laid down their lives on the 


* An amusing story is told of the way in which a bishop's indiscretion just at 
this juncture effectually neutralized the apostolic blows of the conqueror. When 
the captive pagan chief had already immersed one of his royal legs in the baptis- 
mal font, it occurred to him to inquire, “‘ Where are my dead forefathers?” “In 
hell, with all unbelievers,” was the bishop's imprudent reply. ‘ Very well,” said 
the king, removing his leg, “then will I rather feast with my ancestors in the 
halls of Woden, than dwell with your little starveling band of Christians in heav- 
en.” Entreaties and threats were unavailing. He positively declined a rite that 


was to cause, as he thought, an eternal separation between himself and his kin- 
dred; and he died, as he had lived, a heathen. 
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altar of their faith, fertilizing thus with their blood the future 
fields of the Reformation. 

The Reformation early took deep and vigorous root in the 
Netherlands. Persecution followed. Too shrewd a politician 
not to recognize the connection between aspirations for re- 
ligious and political freedom, the hand of the Emperor Charles 
was ever uplifted to crush, if possible, both heresies at once. 
To this end imperial edicts, written in blood, supplemented by 
the papal Inquisition, were issued and promptly enforced. The 
first victims to Lutheranism in the provinces were two Augus- 
tine monks, who, July 1, 1523, were burned at Brussels. These 
fires, once enkindled, were not suffered to go out. Burning 
reformers was so much easier than arguing with them; the 
scaffold was so much more convenient and conclusive than a 
syllogism, that the ax and the fagot, under the auspices of 
beth papal and imperial decree, were kept constantly at their 
deadly work. 

But the time comes when Charles V., after having done what 
he could, consistently with his cherished political interests, to 
crush out the reformation in the Netherlands—inflicting on that 
unhappy land, indeed, a curse which required a war of eighty 
years to remove—abdicates in favor of his son; and now the 
long and tremendous tragedy of Philip IL. begins. 

At the accession of the latter, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the Netherlands, or Flanders, as the coun- 
try was then usually called, comprehended seventeen prov- 
inces or States, which, under the various denominations of 
duchies, counties, and lordships, maintained each an inde- 
pendent existence under the rule of their own respective 
princes. In their institutions these States bore a striking 
resemblance to each other, especially in the extent of the im- 
munities conceded to the citizens as compared with those en- 
joyed in most of the countries of Christendom. When brought 
together under one scepter, they acknowledged fealty to the 
sovereign only on condition of his solemnly promising to recog- 
nize their constitutional privileges. They combined as one 
nation usually only for purposes of defense. Meanwhile, at 
the time the scepter passed from the palsied hands of Charles V. 
into those of Philip II., no more prosperous or promising 
nation existed—“ its broad plains teeming with the products 
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of an elabrate culture ; its cities swarming with artisans skilled 
in all kinds of ingenious handicraft; its commerce abroad upon 
every sea, and bringing back rich returns from distant climes ; ” 
the great body of its people well advanced in the arts of civil- 
ization, and rejoicing in an abundance of all things needful in 
order to their welfare. What wonder that, in this active devel- 
opment of their powers, the inquisitive, restless mind of this 
people turns to those great problems in religion which were 
then agitating also the neighboring countries of France and 
Germany, and with so much force that all the efforts of 
Charles to check this spirit of inquiry has proved quite unavail- 
ing? In the last year of his reign the emperor bad literally 
contessed the total failure of his endeavor to stay the progress 
ot heresy in the Netherlands. “ Well,” says an eminent his- 
torian, “had it been for his successor had he taken counsel by 
the failure of his father, and substituted a more lenient policy 
for the ineffectual system of persecution. Such, however, was 
not to be the policy of Philip.” 

The Emperor Charles, having from the first greatly desired 
to regard the Netherlands not as separate provinces but as a 
whole, most cordially hated all those “ antiquated charters and 
ubstinate ” privileges that seriously interfered with his ideas of 
symmetry. ‘These charters were certainly sufficiently limited. 
The natural rights of man were topics as yet never broached. 
Up to this hour no one ever doubted that sovereignty was 
heaven-born. Rights hitherto were conceived of as special, 
not general; plural, not singular. “ Liberties,” not liberty ; 
*“ privileges,” not maxims, were all that, as yet, had been 
dreamed of. They were practical, not theoretical ; historical, 
not philosophical, in their character. Still, such as they were, 
to those plain Netherlanders, always passionate for nativnality, 
municipal freedom, and for religious reformation, they were 
Jacts, not abstractions; positive acquisitions, absolute posses- 
sions, purchased for them by the blood and toil of generations 
of brave ancestors, and accordingly, however open to criticism 
upon broad humanitarian or philosophical grounds, amount- 
ing, in their judgment, to a solid, substantial dyke against that 
arbitrary power which was ever fretting and chafing to destroy 
its barriers. 

Hardly now was Philip seated upon his ancestral throne, 
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when, notwithstanding his most solemn oaths to the contrary, 
it became but too painfully manifest that he fully intended 
to succeed to the traditions of his father—that his policy con- 
templated nothing less than an onslaught upor the religious 
liberty of the country, and an attempt to reduce the same to a 
state of servile subjection to Spain. Hardly had the bonfires 
ceased burning, and the bells ceased ringing in honor of the 
young king’s accession, from whom so much had been expected, 
when stringent and unequivocal instructions were issued, to the 
effect that all the ancient edicts against the Protestants—some 
of which had latterly been allowed somewhat to slacken—be 
immediately and literally fulfilled. Heresy and heretics were 
at once to be trampled out of existence. All eneinies of the 
ancient religion were to be executed in the most ieaninany and 
universal manner. 

Four years pass, and now, under the auspices of Inquisitor 
Titelmann, the scenes of outrage and terror, the frantic perse- 
cutions, and the wholesale martyrdoms that transpire, beggar 
description. The prisons are swarming with victims, the 
streets throng with processions to the stake. The noblest 
and best of people, utterly without legal warrant or any 
form of law, are constantly being dragged from their homes, 
and even the sacred precincts of the church, and, under the 
pretext of heresy, consigned to death. The new religion was 
banished from all the cities, every conventicle was broken up 
by armed men, the preachers were hanged to the nearest 
Jamp-post, and their unfortunate disciples either beaten with 
rods, reduced to beggary, or slain upon the scaffold. In 
some instances, under this scourge, whole cities became as 
silent “as if the plague-banner had been displayed from every 
house-top ;” while in certain great manufacturing and indus- 
trial marts, such was the panic that prevailed, instead of the 
tide of human life which had just now throbbed there so vig- 
orously, there reigned only the silence and darkness of death. 
These enormities, however, could not always continue without 
a reaction. Involving so manifest and flagrant a violation of 
good faith on the part of fhe king, so complete a subversion 
of all the constitutional rights and established usages of the 
land, these outrayes could but give rise to murmurs of dissatis- 
fuction and distrust, alike on the part of Protestants and of 
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Catholics, on the part of the nobles as well as burghers, affording 
a most unmistakable and warning presage of the coming storm. 

At this juncture there appeared upon the scene one who, 
from this time forth, was destined to rise upon the history of 
his country with daily increasing grandeur and strength. The 
chief of a house of high rank, and which had already done 
youd service for humanity by being among the first to em- 
brace the principles of the Reformation ; connected by blood 
and marriage with more than one of the royal families 
of Europe; born of William of Nassau-Dillenburgh and 
Juliana Stolbergh, a woman of many and rare virtues; bred 
largely at the court of the Emperor Charles, with whom he 
was a special favorite, and one of the most accomplished 
courtiers and diplomats of his age—a generous, stately, mag- 
nificent, powerful grandee, William of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange, now appears as that great central personage about 
whom, more naturally than any other, the events and characters 
of this period group themselves, and who, with each succeed- 
ing year, was to become more and more the vivifying source 
of light and of national life to a whole people. Having 
while in France, as the representative of Philip, negotiating 
a treaty of peace with Henry IL, accidentally become privy 
to a plot, on the part of these two monarchs, to extirpate 
Protestantism by exterminating all Protestants, William the 
Silent-——so called, not because uf any natural taciturnity on 
his part, but because of the rare prudence with which he 
carried himself on becoming possessed of the aforesaid im- 
portant secret—horror-strack and indignant at this royal rev- 
elation, and naturally feeling compassion fur so many virtuous 
men and women thus wantonly devoted to massacre, Catholic 
though he was at the time, yet generously determined to 
protect, if he could, this multitude of innocent persons from a 
horrible death. And thus this purely accidental, or rather prov- 
idential, purpose on his part seems to have been the occasion, 
under God, of the Prince of Orange becoming identified with, 
and subsequently one of the most distinguished champions of, 
that religious reformation that culminated finally in the en- 
tranchisement of conscience, and especially in so breaking the 
hack of the great Catholic league in Europe as thereafter to 
render Protestantism possible anywhere. 
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Forbearance had ceased to be a virtue. Under the wise, 
prudent, and patriotic counsels and generalship of the Prinee 
of Orange, who had finally felt constrained to resign all 
the offices he held under the crown, and identify himself 
fully with the cause of the snffering provinces, the latter 
determined to settle the points in dispute between themselves 
and their sovereign at the point of the bayonet. Tired 
of edicts and blood councils and inquisitions, they give Philip 
unequivocally to understand that his whole machinery of 
“placards” and scaffolds, of new bishops and old hangmen, 
must cease—that their day was over; that the Netherlands are 
free provinces, surrounded by free countries; and that, at 
whatever cost, they are going to vindicate their ancient 
charters. Above all, they give his majesty to understand that 
the canons of Trent, spurned by the whole world, including 
even the Catholic princes of Germany, are spurned also by 
them. It were better, they say, to die at once than to live in 
perpetual slavery; better to fall with arms in hand than to be 
tortured and butchered by the Inquisition. Better, indeed, 
the sanguinary rites of the Belgie Druids—“the yell of 
slaughtered victims from the wild-wood without mercy ” of the 
pagan forefathers of the nation—than this mission of massacre, 
which had been the policy of the government toward them 
for the past half century. If war must be waged then war it is, 
and on the issue they will cheerfully stake theirall. And thus, 
while the flames of popular frenzy are rising lurid and threaten- 
ing above the housetops of every town and village in the land, 
the impending conflict opens—that longest, darkest, bloodiest, 
but most important episode in the religious reformation in 
Europe. When that curtain which now falls is lifted again, 
what scenes of carnage, disaster, and bloodshed will be dis- 
closed; what battles and sieges; what deeds of unfaltering 
but valiant tyranny, of superhuman and successful resistance ; 
of heroic self-sacritice, fanatical courage, and insane cruelty— 
what a spectacle of human energy, of human suffering, and 
of human strength to do and to endure! In the mean time, 
what amazing results will have come to pass. The little one 
will have become a thousand. Forty years! Workmen have 
fallen, but the good work has gone on. 

With a success truly astounding, when we consider the 
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power and resources of Spain, probably at that time the first 
power of the world, the Dutch patriots, so far from having 
been crushed by the long course of oppression to which they 
have been subjected, have laid the foundations of their com- 
monwealth, and of civil and religious liberty, securely, even 
on those shifting quicksands which the Romans hardly knew 
whether to call land or water. They have, withal, now 
become a great naval power—perhaps the greatest in the 
world, Their “ militia of the ocean,” or, as they used to be 
called, their grim “beggars of the sea,” making known their 
requests through the mouths of their cannon, became in their 
day quite invincible—as renowned, indeed, for their prowess, 
as successful in their reprisals. Nay, their fleets, armed with 
seventy thousand hardy, daring seamen, sweeping the re- 
motest seas of Spanish commerce, had not a little to do in so 
impoverishing and crippling the Spanish ‘monarch as to lead 
him, in 1609, cheerfully to acquiesce in the Twelve Years’ 
Truce. Enriched, in a word, with the spoils of every clime ; 
conquering, by its private enterprise, an empire almost as wide 
as the globe; nay, actually girdling the world, from New York 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and from the Cape to New York 
ayain, with its innumerable dependencies, and, finally, crowned 
with the divine jewels of science, literature, and religion, 
these seven meager provinces upon the sandbanks of the 
North Sea have now, in spite of their long agony, come to 
sing the siren song of freedom, luxury, and power. 
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Proceedings of the Union Missionary Convention, held in New York May 4 and 5, 
1854. New York: Taylor & Hogg. 

The Missionary Conference in London. Evangelical Christendom, December, 1854. 

Proceedings of a General Conference of Bengal Protestant Missionaries, held in Cal- 
cutta September, 1855. London: Dalton. 

Outlines of the Benares Missionary Conference. ‘Calcutta Christian Observer,” 
March, 1857. 

Proceedings of the South India Missionary Conference, held at Ootacamund April, 
1858. London: Missionary Societies. 

Conference on Missions, held in 1860 at Liverpool. London: James Nisbet & 
Co. 1860. 

Report of the Punjaub Missionary Conference, held at Lahore in December and 
January, 1862-63. Lodiana: American Presbyterian Mission Press. 

Report of the General Missionary Conference held at Allahabad, . 1872-73. Ma- 
dras: C. Foster. 


Wir the rapid growth of the Christian Church during the 
present century, and especially during the past twenty-five 
years, there has been an ever-increasing interest in the cause 
of Missions. Missionary societies, organized before this latter 
period, have been quickened with new life, and stimulated to 
larger efforts and nobler plans. Churches that had been 
accustomed to give liberally in this direction have learned to 
give more. Science has made the world larger by discovering 
new countries, and smaller by shortening its paths, while God 


has prompted those 
“whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high” 


to put forth more earnest and untiring efforts for the salvation 
of those who are sitting in the darkness of heathenism. 

In keeping with this increased interest and enthusiasm, and 
as one of the results of the growing union of all branches of 
the Christian Church in Europe and America, the desire has 
arisen for general meetings for the agitation of the great sub- 
jects connected with the missionary enterprise, and for ex- 
pressing sympathy and pledging assistance in this incaleulably 
great work. Such meetings have been held from time to 
time, and although none of them have been ecumenical, 
several of them have béen far from local in their influence, 
and all have an interesting history. 

The first of these assemblies was the Union Missionary Con- 
vention, which met in New York May 4, 1854. It was_ 
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occasioned by the visit to America of that tireless worker and 
well-known Indian missionary, Rev. Dr. Duff. His thrilling 
utterances in behalf of foreign Missions, and his spirited 
appeals to the various Churches, influenced several persons in 
New York and Philadelphia to issue a call for a missionary 
meeting. On the appointed day one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the Convention met in the lecture-room of Dr. Alex- 
anders Church in New York. Of this number eleven were 
missionaries, and eighteen were officers of various missionary 
societies and boards. The session was a very brief one, con- 
tinuing only a day and a half, and, as a matter of course, the 
discussions were limited in number and in time. The greatest 
harmony prevailed, and a most excellent spirit was manifested 
throughout. The Convention is spoken of as a complete 
success, and, beyond donbt, it was productive of great good. 
It took up, and pronounced opinions upon, the following prac- 
tical questions :— 

1. On the subject of concentrating or scattering laborers 
in a foreign fold, the Convention resolved that, while judicious 
itinerancies should be encouraged, it was equally proper and 
desirable to seize on commanding stations, and concentrate 
powerful agencies there. 

2. On the subject of interference, the Convention gave as 
its opinion that the efficient pre-occupation of any portion of 
the field by one evangelical society should be respected by 
others, and left in their sole possession. 

3. On the important question of raising up missiona- 
ries, the Convention considered that much depended on 
a deeper missionary spirit in pastors of Churches, and on 
the efforts they put forth in their respective fields of labor 
“for impressing parents, teachers, and the young with the 
duty and glory of personal dedication to the work of the 
Lord.” 

The next Missionary Conference met in London, England, 
in the autumn of the same year, the session continuing two 
days, Oetober 12, 13. This Convention, like that at New 
York, dealt with general missionary subjects, and its discus- 
sions were necessarily limited. Members of the leading mis- 
sionary societies of Great Britain were present, and this the 


first gathering of the kind in England tended greatly to an 
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increased interest in the cause of Missions, and suggested the 
utility of a more largely attended Convention. 

India, as one of the most gigantic mission fields to which 
God has as yet led his Church—having a wide territory, a 
dense population, numerous mission stations, and a large num- 
ber of devoted missionaries—has perhaps witnessed more of 
these gatherings than any other country on the earth. And 
although to the casual observer of the antipodes these meet- 
ings may have seemed local and unimportant, still, when it is 
kept in mind that in the great Indian peninsula one fifth of 
the world’s population rushes forward with accelerated pace in 
the paths of heathenish darkness; and when it is remembered 
how many, since the gloomy days of Carey, Ward, and Marsh- 
man—worthy pioneers of any glorious cause—have given 
themselves to the evangelization of this mighty. country; and 
how, by ties which can never be over-appreciated or forgotten, 
the Land of the Veda is joined to England and other countries 
of Europe, and America as well, the importance of these 
Missionary conferences becomes apparent. 

Of these Indian gatherings, the Bengal Missionary Confer- 
ence, which led the way, met in Calcutta September 4, 
1855. It continued four days, holding eight sessions in all. 
Fifty-five members were present, and fourteen papers were 
read on practical questions connected with the extension of 
the Redeemer’s cause. Delightful harmony prevailed, and 
much benefit was derived by those who were privileged to be 
present. A very full and interesting report of this meeting 
has been published. 

The next Conference of this kind was held by the mission- 
aries of the North-west Province at Benares, the great center 
of Hinduism, January 6-8, 1857—three months before the 
commencement of the great mutiny. Thirty-six members, 
representing seven Churches and Societies, participated in the 
proceedings, and fourteen valuable papers were read. The 
Conference was pronounced most interesting and profitable. 
It is to be regretted that the resolutions adopted, and a few 
brief notes from a prit¥ate pen in the “ Calcutta Christian 
Observer,” constitute the only account now remaining of this 
meeting. The proceedings were printed at the Allahabad 
Mission Press; but the mutiny broke out just as the volume 
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was completed, and not a single copy was preserved. The 
manuscripts and printed proofs were also destroyed by the mu- 
tineers, who would have gladly swept every missionary from 
the face of the land had they possessed power to do so. 

The South India Missionary Conference was held at Ootaca- 
mund, a lovely station in the Nilgherry Hills, in April and 
May, 1858. It differed from the previous conferences in the 
wide range of topics introduced, and in the Jength of time de- 
voted to their examination. It continued from April 19 to 
May 5, and was attended by thirty-two missionaries. Twenty- 
seven papers were read, and thirty historical accounts pre- 
sented. The subjects discussed included not only such lead- 
ing topics as “ Native Agencies,” ‘ Missionary Education,” 
“Vernacular Preaching,” and the like; but also more spe- 
cial topics, as ‘ Industrial Exhibitions,” ‘ Caste,” ‘ Public 
Morals,” “ Government Education,” ete. The deliberateness 
with which these questions were examined is sufficient to 
recommend, in no ordinary way, the conclusions reached. The 
published proceedings of the Conference constitute a large 
volume, which is a valuable acquisition to the missionary lit- 
erature of India, and of especial interest to the many Chris- 
tian laborers in the Madras Presidency. It has now been out 
of print for several years. 

The Liverpool Conference deserves careful consideration in 
connection with this subject, as it was beyond doubt the 
greatest gathering of the kind ever held upon Christian soil. 
It met in the city just named March 19 1860, and continued 
four days. A number of the officers and members of the mis- 
sionary committees in London and Edinburgh were of the 
opinion that after the many years of continuous missionary 
labor carried on in heathen lands, after the many struggles 
endured and triumphs achieved, it would be profitable for the 
directors, secretaries, and missionaries of all the societies and 
Churches to come together and confer with each other con- 
cerning the interests of their common work. As was stated, 
“Tt was felt that it must prove a lasting benefit for them to 
examine in detail the working of their various missionary 
agencies, to compare their different plans, and to throw into a 
common stock the results of that valuable experience which 
they had hardly earned upon the very fields of heathenism. 
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It was felt that while all must find abundant means of adding 
to their own knowledge through the information given by 
brethren, all must be cheered by the tokens of inissionary 
success, all must be stimulated to greater zeal in the service 
of Christ, the common Lord, and all must be bound in closer 
and more loving sympathy with brethren toiling for the same 
great end.” 

Being thus impressed with the importance of such a gath- 
ering, invitations were issued and the preliminary arrange- 
ments made. The invitations met with a hearty response from 
leading members of alinost all the missionary societies and com- 
mittees, the officers of twenty-five or more taking part on the 
oceasion. The Christians of Liverpool extended a-cordial wel- 
come to the assembly, and at the appointed time one hundred 
and twenty persons came together to carry out the proposed 
plan. The four days were busily occupied in discussing the 
various questions relating to the work of missions at home 
and abroad. Two sessions were held each day, morning and 
afternoon, of about three hours and a half each, preceded 
by a morning prayer-meeting, and followed by a missiunary 
soirée at night. The first meeting was held Monday even- 
ing, March 19, in Hope Hall, at which Major-General Alex- 
ander, of her Majesty’s Indian Army, was selected as the 
Chairman of the Conference, and Rev. G. D. Cullen, Rev. 
Drs. Steane and Mullens, and H. Carre Tucker, Esq., were 
appointed Secretaries, and also Editors of the Proceedings. 
On the following day, at 10.30 A.M., the first regular session 
began. 

In whatever manner it be viewed, this Conference—which to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury seemed “something like an ecumen- 
ical council of the dominions of her Majesty, Queen Victoria” 
—was a grand success. The attendance, while it was aimost 
entirely made up of Englishmen, was large, and represented a 
number of most interesting mission fields. Of those who par- 
ticipated in the proceedings, thirty-seven at least were mission- 
aries. These had come from all quarters of the globe, and 
their presence showed how wide-spreading and permeating had 
been the influence of Christian England. One was from the 
far-distant islands of the South Seas, and one from among 
the Indians of Upper Canada. Two had been laboring amid 
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the tropic heat of the West Indies and the swamps of the 
Gulf of Guinea; another had spent years of solitary toil 
among the Buriats of Siberia. Two had come from Caffre- 
land, and one from the city of Damascus. Two distinguished 
inedical missionaries had spent years in China, while more 
than twenty of the number had resided in the various 
provinces of India. The knowledge which had been gained 
by an experience of half a century in these various portions 
of the great vineyard was summarized and presented to this 
Jarge body of Christian workers, and the words of these 
thirty-seven missionaries could not but be of interest and profit 
to all. 

As was eminently proper in a meeting intended to benefit 
the home Church, as well as to aid the cause of missions, the 
lay element was not wanting. The choice of so distinguished 
a soldier as Major-General Alexander as Chairman of the 
Convention was most appropriate. The Conference was also 
honored with the presence of Lieutenant-Coionel Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, who made several brilliant addresses; Sir Donald 
Macleod, a most exemplary Christian ; Major Davidson, Colonel 
Dawes, and Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes, all of India. There 
were also present T. D. Anderson, Esq., Mayor of Liverpool ; 
Thomas Cleghorn, Esq., Sheriff of Argyleshire; Robert 
Young, Esq., of Edinburgh, and many others, distinguished 
for their liberality and Christian activity. The presence of 
such earnest men as these added much to the interest of the 
occasion. One other nationality at least was also represented, 
for among the missionaries was one who had been brought 
from India’s darkness into the glorious light of the blessed 
Gospel—Rev. Behari Lal Singh, of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, Calcutta. Like Rev. Sheshadri Naryan, of Bombay, 
whose presence at the recent session of the Evangelical 
Alliance was the occasion of so much enthusiastic rejoicing, 
he stood forth as one of the first-fruits of what we hope may 
prove a great spiritual harvest in India. He addressed the 
Conference several times in a most interesting manner. 

The conclusions reached by the Conference were embodied 
in the form of “ Minutes,” prepared at the close of each dis- 
cussion in accordance with the papers and addresses which 
had preceded. The following extract from the excellent 
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Minute on “Missionaries and their Plans” may serve as a 
specimen of these brief but very important statements :— 


The members of this Conference consider, that in all systems of 
missionary labor the gravest importance should be attached to 
the position and the personal character of the European mission- 
ary himself. It appears to them a wise general rule that every 
missionary, on going abroad, should at once endeavor to attain a 
thorough knowledge of the language, manners, customs, and re- 
ligious views of the people to whom he is sent, and that he will 
best do so by entering into close, constant, and personal inter- 
course with them. They consider that he should strive to adapt 
all his plans to the circumstances and condition of his sphere of 
labor; but that, whatever forms his plans may assume, his aim 
should ever be, as directly as possible, to convey the Gospel of 
divine grace into the minds and hearts of those whom he in- 
structs. Among those plans they regard the work of preaching 
the Gospel to the people in their own tongue as one of primary 
importance, whether carried on by European or native agents. 
While recognizing the necessity of maintaining fixed stations in 
important localities, they consider that a missionary should not 
tie himself down to pastoral work, except in the infancy of a mis- 
sion, and that he should always aim to make his labors tell upon 
the heathenism of the country. While he preaches constantly in 
a fixed station, they think it well that at favorable seasons he 
should itinerate in the more retired and ill-instructed districts. 
Such itinerancies they reckon as of high value in spreading sound 
scriptural knowledge, and preparing the way for a future exten- 
sion of the mission by the establishment of new stations; buat to 
be effective they should be systematic, limited to a comparatively 
small district, carefully carried out, and repeated again and again. 


Minutes were also adopted, after careful discussion, as fol- 
lows: “On the Means of Exciting and Maintaining the Mis- 
sionary Feeling at Home;” “On Missionary Education ;” 
“On the Means of Securing Increased Liberality to Mission- 
ary Work;” “On Native Agents;” “On the Best Means of 
Obtaining well-qualified Missionaries ;” and, “On Native 
Churches.” These Minutes give a general index to the delib- 
erations of the body. Special subjects were also taken up, as 
“ European Missionaries Abroad,” ‘“ Medical Missions in Chi- 
na,” “Indian Converts in the Mutiny,” “Female Education 
in the East,” “ Missions in Turkey,” “ Mutiny in India,” ete. 

The Convention closed with a public meeting, held in the 
Philharmonic Hall, Friday evening, March 23. It was pre- 
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address on the occasion was most eloquent. Other able 
speakers followed, among them Major Davidson, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edwardes, Drs. Mullens and Lowe, Canon Stowell, 
Rev. G. D. Cullens, and the Mayor of Liverpool. Perhaps no 
more enthusiastic missionary meeting than this has ever been 
held in England—certainly not in Liverpool. The large hall 
was densely crowded, and the most happy feeling prevailed 
throughout. The delightful exercises of the evening were a 
fitting jinale to the memorable proceedings of the days that 
had just passed, 

The published Report of the Convention is all that could 
be desired, and it has deservedly had a large sale. It gives 
not only the Minutes of the various sessions, but also the 
papers as read, synopses of the several addresses, full reports 
of the general prayer-meetings, the sozrées, and the public 
meeting at the close. It is furnished with an interesting 
appendix, which contains, among other things, a well-arranged 
catalogue of modern works on Christian missions. The whole 
is excellently prepared, and to those who participated, and to 
others as well, is full of interest. 

Coming again to Hindustan, the next Conference after the 
Ootacamund was held at Lahore, in the Punjaub, a city 
fifteen hundred miles to the north-west of Ootacamund. This 
assembly convened December 26, 1862, and closed on the fol- 
lowing New Year’s day. Thirty-three clerical and thirty- 
eight lay members were present. Of the missionaries in at- 
tendance eleven were of the Church of England, seven of the 
American Presbyterian Church, five of the American United 
Presbyterian Church, four of the American Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, three of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and three of the Church of Scotland. Sir Donald 
Macleod was Chairman of the Conference. Eleven sessions 
were held in all, the closing one being a general public 
meeting, at which interesting addresses were delivered by Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, Dr. W. Butler, and others. The discus- 
sions were thorough and deliberate, and the Conference was a 
great blessing to the cause of missions in the Punjaub and 
North India. As may be said of all these Conventions, the 
published Report is a model of excellence and worth, and will 
be profitable for years to come. 
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The General Missionary Conference, which met in Alla- 
habad during Christmas week, 1872, was no doubt the out- 
growth of the previous Indian Conferences, of which we have 
briefly spoken. The idea of such a general gathering sug- 
gested itself to several persons (one of them an influential 
layman of the Punjaub) about the same time, and after some 
correspondence on the subject, the American Presbyterian 
Synod, which met in Allababad near the close of the year 
1871, appointed a committee to present the matter before the 
missjonary public. In January, 1872, a circular of inquiry 
was sent to all parts of India, eliciting in the main very 
favorable responses. Accordingly a committee of arrange- 
ments was appointed, consisting of representatives from all 
the Presidencies and Provinces of India. This committee 
met at Allahabad (the capital of the North-west Provinces) 
in October, {872, and in accordance with the many sugges- 
tions received and the judgment of its members, arranged the 
programme for the Conference. It was thought that the 
Christmas holidays, being in the pleasantest part of the Indian 
year, would be the most appropriate time for the meeting, and 
the city of Allahabad, on account of its central position and 
general accessibility, was selected as the most suitable place 
fur holding the Conference. The American Presbyterian 
Mission kindly tendered their chapel and the use of their 
mission compound—a beautiful campus on the bank of the 
great Jumna river—which afforded, with a number of tents 
and a large boarding-hall, ample accommodations for all who 
attended. 

Preliminaries having been thus fully arranged, the Confer- 
ence assembled December 25, 1872. An opening prayer- 
meeting was held at three o’clock P. M., which was well at- 
tended. The first session began on the following day. After 
a season of prayer, the Conference met at ten o’clock, and 
having perfected its organization, proceeded to business, It 
had been arranged that one of the senior missionaries con- 
nected with the largest societies represented should preside 
each day. This plan was found eminently satisfactory, and 
gave the Conference the following chairmen, who presided in 
the order of their names :—Rev. J. H. Morrison, D.D., Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission, Umballa; Rev. J. S. 8. Robertson,. 
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Church of England Missionary Society, Bombay; Rev. J. 
Wilson, D.D., Free Church of Scotland Mission, Bombay ; Rev. 
R. C. Mather, LL.D., London Missionary Society, Mirzapore ; 
Rev. J. Trafford, Baptist Missionary Society, Serampore ; Rev. 
J. L. Humphrey, M.D., American Methodist Mission, Nynee 
Tal; Rev. C. Harding, M.A., American Board of Foreign 
Missions, Bombay. 

The Committee of Arrangements had invited the Bishop of 
Calcutta to preside on the first day, but his lordship not being 
able to attend, it was agreed that Dr. Morrison should have 
the honor, as the invitation to the Conference had been given 
by the American Presbyterian Mission. The united terms of 
service of these devoted missionaries amounted to no less than 
two hundred years, varying from forty-four to fifteen, and 
averaging nearly thirty years. The following able corps of 
Secretaries and Editors was appointed:—Rev. J. Murray 
Mitchell, LL.D., Free Church of Scotland Mission, Calcutta ; 
Rev. J. Barton, Church of England Missionary Society, 
Madras ; J. Murdoch, LL.D., Christian Vernacular Education 
Society, Madras; and Rev. A. Brodhead, D.D., American 
Presbyterian Mission, Allahabad. 

The daily programme was about as follows:—At 7 A. M., 
special prayer-meeting ; at 8.15, the regular prayer-meeting ; 
from 10 A.M. to 2 P.M., the morning session ; from 3 to 5, 
the afternoon session ; and from 7.30 to 9.30, the evening ses- 
sion. The time was thus well improved, and especially so 
during the sessions. Half an hour was allowed for the more 
lengthy papers, and in the discussions which followed each 
speaker was limited to ten minutes. 

A large number of the most interesting subjects connected 
with missionary work was discussed. Merely to enumerate 
these is all that can be attempted, and the enumeration may 
serve to show how important were the deliberations of the 
Conference. The first papers which were read most appro- 
priately treated of “The Outpouring of the Holy Spirit.” 
The subject of “ Preaching ” was carefully considered under 
the topics: “Bazar Preaching,” “ Preaching to Hindus,” 
“Preaching to Mohammedans,” etc. Under the subject of 
“Education and the Educated Classes,” papers were read as 
follows: “ High Mission Education ;” “ The Place of Educa- 
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tion as a Missionary Agency ;” “The Brahmo Somaj;” “ The 
Educated Classes of Bombay ;” “Female Education ;” (Mis- 
sions to Women: Zenana Missions in Calcutta, and Chris- 
tian Girls’ Boarding Schools.) Two papers were read upon 
the interesting subject of “ Medical Missions.” “The Na- 
tive Church” was a fruitful theme, and elicited papers upon 
“The Training of Mission Native Agents,” “The Mode of 
Gathering Native Congregations,” ‘The Native Church in 
South India,” “The Native Church in Bengal,” “ The Indian 
Church of the Future,” “ Relations of Missionaries to the 
Native Church,” “ Relations of Missionaries to Converts in 
Secular Matters,” and, “The Christian Village System.” 
One of the most interesting of all the discussions was upon 
“The Press,” in the course of which papers were read upon 
* Biblical Translations in Bengal,” “Christian Vernacular 
Literature,” “Colportage in India,” and, “ Sunday-schools 
and Sunday-school Literature.” Several miscellaneous sub- 
jects were considered, such as, “ Utilizing Christian Power 
in India,” “The Claims of European Residents,” ‘ Hinder- 
ances to the Spread of the Gospel in India,” and ‘“ Progress 
and Prospects of Indian Missions.” 

A mere glance at this list of themes would lead a person to 
repeat the criticism which has been passed upon the Confer- 
ence, namely, that it attempted too much; but when it is re- 
membered that all the papers which were read upon these 
subjects had been carefully prepared, and that but compara- 
tively little time was occupied with eatempore speaking, the 
criticism loses its force. The list of subjects was comprehen- 
sive indeed, but the discussions elicited were correspondingly 
thorough and interesting. 

One of the most delightful exercises connected with the 
meeting was the united communion service held on Sunday 
morning, December 29. The occasion was a memorable one, 
and was marked by the presence of the most blessed harmony 
and good will. It was felt by all that the Divine approval 
was resting upon the Christ-like scene. The sacrament was 
administered in accordafice with the forms of the Church of 
England, with the exception that the posture in which the ele- 
ments were received was left to the option of each communi- 
cant. Persons approached the table and ate and drank stand- 
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g, sitting, or kneeling. Though there was this diversity, it 
did not detract in the least from the interest of the service. It 
was an occasion which gladdened the hearts of those who par- 
ticipated in it, and a sight which must have rejoiced the angels 
looking down upon it. It was a silent expression of the broad 
eharity animating the breasts of these servants of God, and a 
prophecy of that approaching’time when we shall see eye to 
eye and be brethren indeed. 

The Conference closed its pleasant session Wednesday even- 
ing, December 31. The interest continued to increase to the 
very last, and many would gladly have tarried longer, The 
closing addresses were full of affection and brotherly kind- 
ness ; and after watching out the Old Year and welcoming in 
the New, and reconsecrating themselves to the service of God, 
these missionary workmen went out from the place to their 
distant fields of labor, feeling greatly strengthened and en- 
couraged. 

Various denominations of the Church of Christ were repre- 
sented in this historic gathering. The total number of mem- 
bers was one hundred and thirty-six, of whom one hundred 
and five were ordained missionaries, two chaplains, seventeen 
laymen connected with missions, and twelve laymen not thus 
connected. Nineteen societies and boards were represented. 
The Church of England Missionary Society very properly 
headed the list with twenty-five representatives ; the American 
Presbyterian Mission came next with twenty-one ; the American 
Methodist Mission had eighteen; the London Missionary Society 
thirteen ; the Free Church of Scotland Mission twelve; the 
Baptist Missionary Society ten; the American Board four ; 
and other smaller societies twenty-one. The number of foreign 
members connected with missions was ninety-six; of native 
members twenty-eight. There were thirty-eight Americans, 
thirty-two Englishmen, nineteen Scotchmen, three Irishmen, 
three Germans, and one Norwegian present. The united terms 
of service of these missionaries amounted to at least thirteen 
hundred years, exclusive of the many years of honest toil on 
the part of the native members. There were those present 
who had been laboring in India for nearly fifty years, and 
those who had landed upon its shores but the week previons. 
The Rev. John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., of Bombay, the eminent 
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representative of the Free Church of Scotland, had the honor 
of being the eldest missionary present, having come to India 
in the year 1828. Next to him was the affable and hardwork- 
ing Dr. R. C. Mather, of Mirzapore, the translator of the Hin- 
dustani Scriptures, dating his service from 1834. Along with 
these were grouped several other venerable and strong men, 
such as Dr. J. H. Morrison and Dr. Joseph Warren, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission ; J. Murray Mitchel, LL.D., of 
Caleutta ; and James Kennedy, M.A.,of the London Missionary 
Society, all of whom came to India in 1838. The presence of 
these veteran workers who have come to know no other home 
save India, and who have grown old after the happiest fashion 
doing the Master’s work, was most encouraging ; and their 
words of counsel and cheer were gladly received. 

All parts of India were represented in the Conference. The 
members had come trom Bengal in the south-east, from Mad- 
ras in the south, from Bombay in the west, from Oudh and 
Rohilcund in the north, from the North-west Provinces, and 
from the distant Punjaub. Some had traveled more than a 
thousand miles to be present, and not a few had been a week 
on the road; albeit Allahabad is in the center of India, and 
approached on all sides by railways. Of the native members 
there were Bengalis, Hindustanis, Mahrattis, and Taurils ; one 
Punjaubi, one Parsee, and one Travancore Syrian. 

The assembly was also graced by the presence of a number 
of ladies, both English and American. They were wives of 
missionaries who had spent years of wearisome labor for the 
degraded women of India, and there were young ladies who 
had but recently given up their homes and friends to become 
embassadors for Christ in this darkened land. The foundress 
of a certain “ Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society—a small, 
quiet, business-like New Englandish - woman—was present, 
listening carefully to every discussion and heartily enjoying 
the meetings. There was present also an authoress, who had 
spent more than “Six Years in India,” writing hymns and 
books in the Hindustani language, and other elect ladies. 
This feminine element was one of the pleasantest features of 
the Conference, and tacitly at least, and universally, there was 
hearty appreciation of the honest work done by these devoted 
Jaborers. Christian women, industrious and sunshiny amid the 
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dreariness of a heathen land, are always highly esteemed, and 
all the more by those best acquainted with the difficulties 
which beset them in their arduous work. 

Like the published Minutes of the Liverpool Conference, the 
report of the Allahabad Conference is a most interesting and 
valuable volume. It embraces more than five hundred pages, 
and is brimful of missionary thought and utterance. It is 
ably edited, and has already had a wide circulation, several 
hundred copies having been ordered by one of the American So- 
cieties for home use. Its missionary map of India, with tables 
of populations and religions, and various interesting statistical 
appendices, make it all the more valuable. 

Some mention of the missionary statistics collected at this 
Conference will certainly be of interest to those who are pray- 
ing and working for the redemption of India. The Baptist 
Missionary Society (English) began its labors here in 1793, but 
the missionary effort for India, as such, can properly be said 
to date only from the beginning of the present century. The 
London Missionary Society began work here in 1805; the 
Church of England Missions in 1813; the Wesleyans in 1817; 
the Church of Scotland in 1828; while, with the exception of 
the American Board, (which pioneered the way in 1813,) none 
of the American Societies date earlier than 1834. Of the three 
largest societies supported by the European continent, (Ger- 
mans and others.) the Basel dates from 1834, the Leipzig 
from 1841, and Gossner’s Missionary Society from 1843. From 
this it is evident that of the twenty-seven regular Societies 
now carrying on missionary operations in India, nineteen, or 
more than two thirds, have been engaged less than forty 
years, 

The first missionary census was taken in 1850, the second in 
1861, and the third in 1871. The following table indexes the 
advancement made during these years :— 


1850. 1861. 1871. 

Foreign Missionaries... ........escecssccesees 339 479 488 
Native Ordained Agents..........eccccecceees 21 97 225 
COMMMAAUICRUES, «00 60 66:0 89:9 090 devevvsecessades 14,661 24,976 52,816 
Matin Citas. <0c0 > e0dvnners cdeasnessswis 91,092 138,731 224,258 
Pupils in Schools—Anglo-vernacular........... 14,189 23,640 41,280 
Do. do. WEEE <5 40 swabs exees 38,661 36,486 54,241 


Do. do. Girls’ Schools.............. 11,1938 15,969 26,611 
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Regarding these statistics, it may be said, in taking up the 
first item, “ Foreign Missionaries,” that it is remarkable, and 
also lamentable, that the increase during the last decade was 
so very small. An increase equal in rate to that of the pre- 
ceding decade, 1850-61, would have given six hundred and 
seventy-five missionaries for 1871 instead of four hundred and 
eighty-eight. This evidently shows that, from some cause or 
other, the home Churches have relaxed their efforts and dimin- 
ished their enthusiasm in Sending missionaries to India ; and as 
the number of missionary stations have steadily increased, and 
every department of work has been enlarged, it is also evident 
that the laborers in this great field have been overworked. In 
this connection, however, it should be stated that the lack of 
greater increase has been owing to the diminished efforts of 
the English societies. The American societies have almost 
universally increased the number of their representatives and 
enlarged their work. 

The large increase in native ordained agents is most encour- 
aging, and nowhere more so than in India. It is earnestly 
hoped that these native preachers and helpers may soon ex- 
ceed the foreign missionaries in numbers. The growth of the 
native Church, from less than a hundred thousand in 1851 to 
near a quarter of a million in 1871, is most gratifying, and we 
hope prophetic of a grand future. In all parts of the empire ; 
from all classes, rich and poor, high and low, speaking all the 
many languages of the land, from the Urdu, or “court lan- 
guage,” to the simplest and rudest dialect, these converts have 
been gathered and brought into the great fold. From 1850 to 
1861 the rate of increase was about fifty-three per cent. From 
1861 to 1871 it was sixty-one per cent. Let him who cowardly 
declares that it is useless to labor fur the conversion of the 
heathen ponder upon these facts. In connection with the 
schools, it should be remembered that these are all Mission 
Schools, and presumably in every one of them the Gospel is 
taught, and the pupils are instructed in the great truths of the 
Christian religion. . 

There are no less than twenty-four mission presses in India, 
including those in Ceylon and Burmah. In the course of the 
last ten years, these have published near three thousand five 
hundred separate works in thirty-one languages and dialects.. 
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The most important of these have been in the following lan- 
guages :— 


a eT tr Peete 375 RAGES oss oes Awdvue Seen 214 
CM emiitiaks abies cect 581 PE Seis vis ks dee HRS 206 
BUN oth ine 5)<09 daemon kecend 568 TIMOR: Z's 0 bplee as Va baad 189 
POUR V ORD,» 2's 44-00 60050 000% 395 oy SO ee 131 
| errr rrr cy 289 on RAT ny pee cate 125 
The number of copies of “ books and tracts” printed is as 
follows :— . 
Entire Bible in Vernacular Languages. ..........+2..0seeeeees 31,000 
New Testament, Old Testament, and other portions of the Bible.. 1,284,503 
CR ON iin nano SeueS en Wed be b.os = sAKeRe Ae <A RW RK 2,842,495 
Christian Tracts in Vernacular. .....sccssccescsecccsesesceccs 5,707,355 
NNN ON Ro ks 00 5 C8 OF 4 K'9 0.0641 5 nb h 0d cri0'e bb 4g besh Veda She 3,375,040 
OE TIE a 068 5s Gina's ORs C9S5 Gus a Ron VE SEE wa aes v Be wORS 200,279 
RE 25 gh A AER, EL aE AT As er ae 13,440,672 


From these summarized statements some idea may be 
formed of the missionary work which is being carried on in 
India; and in the presence of these and many similar facts 
which might be mentioned, no one is justified in calling the 
work spasmodic, narrow, or contracted. Jt is a great, grand 
effort for the salvation of two hundred million souls, and it is 
touching the heart of the country every-where ! 

Concerning the general character and results of this great 
gathering we cannot do better than quote the following, which 
appeared in one of the leading journals of India soon after 
the close of the Conference :— 


First among the good results already apparent, we place the 
exhibition of Christian unity which India has just witnessed at 
Allahabad, . . . The recent Conference has demonstrated that 
Christians of a dozen denominations and of many different nation- 
alities may meet together in love and peace, may take sweet 
counsel together, and may linger before a common mercy-seat 
until their hearts seem to blend into one. This is Christian unity 
in its practical aspect, and such a manifestation of its vital reality 
among the scattered Christians of India is worth more than can 
be expressed in words. 

Another good result of this Conference was the intellectual 
stimulus given to the missionaries by contact with so many minds 
all engrossed with a common purpose. It is the bane of work in 
India that each individual seems to be condemned to a state of 
mental isolation, and unconsciously the mind begins. to move in 
fixed grooves, and year by year its natural activity is lessened. 
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. . « None but those who have had practical experience in mis- 
sionary work, who have worked alone month after month without 
counsel and without fellowship with any Christian friend, can ap- 
preciate the intense delight with which some of the missionaries 
at Allahabad mingled with their brethren, and listened to their 
instruction and advice, 

It was spiritually profitable. God was in the midst, and there 
was more than a mere cant expression in what a native missionary 
said at the close of the Conference, that the Master himself had 
presided over the assembly, There was a peculiar power in the 
simple words in which this was expressed, and many realized that 
Jesus was in the midst of a truth, We merely repeat the personal 
testimony of many when we say, that scores of the Master’s 
laborers went away from that Conference with renewed spiritual 
vigor, with a more active faith, with an unwonted spirit of 
hope, with a new love and zeal glowing within their breasts, 
and with new thoughts about God’s gracious purposes toward 
India. ' 

One cannot close these missionary volumes, nor discuss this 
subject, without asking, Will there ever be an Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference? The New York Convention was 
American, the Liverpool gathering exclusively English, and 
the Allahabad Conference entirely Indian; might there not 
be a general Congress to which delegates from every mission 
field might come? Innumerable difficulties present them- 
selves at once, and many persons are ready to pronounce such 
a proposal chimerical in the highest degree. Difficulties, how- 
ever, do not always imply impossibilities, as has often been 
demonstrated, and the successful and memorable meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance of 1873 shows the possibility at least 
of a World’s Missionary Congress. There are, perhaps, but 
three places in which it could be held—emancipated Rome, 
cosmopolitan London, or the Metropolis of the Western world, 
New York. Could such an assembly meet in the seven-hilled 
city and be there baptized with power from on high, the re- 
cemption of Rome and all Italy would be advanced as it has 
not been for centuries. London, with its surging millions, 
would still have room for such a Conference, and would find it 
a blessing. New York may be said to be too remote from 
mission fields for a Missiofiary Congress, but it is really nearer 
China and Japan than London is, and only ten days further 
from Western Asia, Eastern Europe, Africa, and the Islands, 
than the capital of Great Britain. Besides, at the present _ 
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time America is supporting about one third of the world’s 
two thousand foreign missionaries, and is every year enlarging 
contributions to this grandest of grand causes. Its metropol- 
itan city would be happy to accommodate such a meeting, and 
the gracious results which would follow are beyond all compn- 
tation. 

Such an assemblage as this, wherever held, would do more 
than any thing has as yet done toward putting the great 
Church of Christ squarely in front of the non-Christian world ; 
an outlook upon the nations would be secured wider than we 
now know; and opportunity would be given—and most favor- 
ably, too—for planning the great attack upon the strongholds 
of Satan in pagan lands, which, if we are loyal to God and our 
trusts, must be a part of the history of the nineteenth century. 

Whatever of this there may be in the future, it remains, at 
least, that the Missionary Conferences already held have been 
successes, and have helped in no inconsiderable degree to ad- 
vance the cause of our gracious Redeemer upon the earth. 
They have been spiritual oases in the midst of parched deserts ; 
they have gladdened the hearts of God’s workmen, and bound 
them more closely together; they have aroused the Church 
and inspired it with increased activity in missionary enter- 
prises; and, directly and indirectly, they have been great 
blessings. May the precious influences which they have left 
behind, and the comforting assurance that we are all “ workers 
together with Him” who has provided a glorious salvation 
for the entire race, nerve our hearts and strengthen our souls 
for continued struggles against a falling Satan ! 





Arr. VII— PASSAGE OF ISRAEL THROUGH RED SEA. 
Wuere Was Ir? 


In a journey performed in the spring of 1874 through Egypt, 
the Desert, and Palestine, undertaken almost solely for the sake 
of biblical investigation, one of the points of special interest 
was to find the place where Israel crossed the Red Sea, and 
where the host of Pharaoh were drowned. 
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It had seemed to us that the theories proposed by some of 
our writers on this subject were not made with a sufficient 
regard to the biblical account of the same: some placing it at 
the Bitter Lakes, some twenty miles to the north of the present 
termination of the Red Sea; others placing it eight or ten miles 
south of Suez, where the sea is about ten or twelve miles wide. 
Still other theories have been proposed which are too absurd 
for special consideration ; as, for example, that they passed over 
the Gulf of Akabah, and another that it was Lake Menzaleh. 


OBJECT OF THIS EssAY. 


It is not our object to enter upon a refutation of these the- 
ories, but rather to closely follow the biblical account, and thus 
ascertain the most probable point at which Israel crossed. We 
do not regard it as possible to demonstrate, beyond a doubt, 
the precise point of crossing. At this distance of time, and 
considering the changes which the conformation of the sea 
may have undergone during the last three thousand years, in 
a region where the sands of the desert are ever moving with 
powerful winds, and where the bed of the sea and its bars 
may have been changed by mighty storms and earthquakes, it 
becomes us to be moderate in insisting upon a particular view. 
We, however, believe that a careful analysis of the biblical 
data, and of the present advanced state of the geographical 
knowledge of the region, will fix the place, with a good degree 
of certainty, at or near the present city and port of Suez, 


THe BrericaL NARRATIVE OF THE CROSSING. 

This is found in Exodus xiii, 17-22; xiv, 1-9, 13-15, 19-26. 
We herewith present them in a literal translation from the 
Hebrew :— 

And it came to pass, when Pharaoh sent the people away, that 
God did not lead them by the way of the land of the Philistines, 


because that was near; for God said, Lest the ae repent when 
they see war and return again to Egypt. But God led them 


around by the way of the desert of the Red Sea; and being har- 
nessed [fully armed] the children of Israel went up from the land 
of Egypt. And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him, for he 
had made the children of Israel positively swear, saying, God will 
surely visit you, and ye shall bring up my bones from there with 
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you. -And they broke up from Succoth, and encamped in Etham, 
in the edge of the dexert. And Jehovah went before them by 
day in the pillar of cloud to show them the way, and by night in 
the pillar of fire to give light unto them, in their going by day 
and by night. He did not withdraw the cloudy pillar by day 
and the fiery pillar by night from before the people. 

And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel, and they shall turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, be- 
tween Migdol and the sea, before [or east a Baal-zephon, over 
against it they shall encamp by the sea, And Pharaoh shall say 
ot the children of Israel, They are bewildered [at a loss] in the 
land—the desert hath shut them in. And I will harden the heart 
of Pharaoh, and he will pursue after them; and I will be honored 
over Pharaoh and all his host ; and the Egyptians shall know that 
Iam Jehovah, And they did so. And it was made known to the 
king of Egypt that the people fled: and the heart of Pharaoh and 
his servants was turned against the people, and they said, What is 
this we have done, that we have sent Israel away from our service ? 
And he harnessed up his chariots, and took his people with him ; 
aud he took six hundred chosen chariots, even all the chariots of 
Egypt, and captains over allof them, And Jehovah hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he pursued after the chil- 
dren of Israel; and the children of Israel went out with an up- 
litted hand ; and the Egyptians pursued after them, and overtook 
them encamping by the sea, All the horses and chariots of Pha- 
raoh, and his horsemen and his army, at Pi-hahiroth, on the east 
of Baal-zephon,* 


Now Israel, seeing the Egyptian host, murmured against 
Moses. But Moses replied :— 


Stand still, and see the salvation of Jehovah, which he will work 
for you this day: because the Egyptians whom ye have seen to- 
day, ye shall see no more forever. Jehovah will fight for you, and 
ye shall be quiet. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Why dost thou 
cry untome? Speak unto the children of Israel, that they break 
up the camp: [with the view of marching forward :] and do thou 
lift up thy rod and stretch forth thy hand upon the sea, and divide 
it: and the children of Israel shall go into the midst of the sea 
upon dry land. And the angel of God removed from going 
before the camp of Israel, and went deind them ; and the pillar 
of cloud removed from before them, and stood behind them, and 
went between the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of Israel, 
and it was a cloud and darkness, |to them,] and it made the night 
light, [to these,] so that the one came not near to the other all 


* This ninth verse shows where Pi-hahiroth and Baal-zephon were, name- 
ly, upon the sea, pon Dz: Baal-zephon corresponded with the present city of 
Suez, and Pi-hahiroth was east of it, perhaps near where the canal now enters 
into the gulf.) 
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that night. And Moses stretched out his hand upon the sea; 
and Jehovah caused the sea to flow back by a strong east wind all 
that night, and he made the sea dry land, and divided the waters. 
And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon 
dry ground: and the waters were a wall to them both on their right 
and on their left. And the Egyptians pursued, and came after 
them, all the horse of Pharaoh, and his chariots, and horsemen, 
into the midst of the sea. And it came to pass in the morning 
watch that Jehovah looked out upon the camp of the Egyptians 
in the pillar of fire and cloud, and put the camp of the Egyptians 
into consternation, and he turned off [or took off] the wheels of 
his chariots, and they drove them with difficulty: and the Egyp- 
tians said, Let us flee from the face of Israel, for Jehovah fights 
for them against the Egyptians. And Jehovah said unto Moses, 
Stretch out thy hand over the sea, and let the waters return apon 
the Egyptians, upon their chariots and upon their horsemen. And 
Moses stretched out his hand upon the sea, and the sea returned 
at the turning of the morning [that is, at daylight] to its ceaseless 
flow ; and the Egyptians fleecing, the waters met them; and Jeho- 
vah shook out the Egyptians into the midst of the sea. And the 
waters returned and covered the chariots and the horsemen, even 
all the strength of Pharaoh which came after them into the sea; 
there was not even one of them left. 


Such is the inspired account of this wonderful event in the 
history of Israel. We have quoted it thus fully as a basis 
for the remarks which follow. We now advance to the 
question, 


WHERE pDID IsRAEL Cross THE SEA? 


We must answer this question by asking and answering sev- 
eral other questions: first such as, What was the number of 
the people of Israel? In what part of Egypt did they live? 
or, Where was the land of Goshen? ete. 


WHat Was THE NUMBER OF THE PEOPLE OF JSRAEL? 


In the forty-sixth verse of the first chapter of Numbers we 
have the sum of the males given who were over twenty years 
of age, namely, 603,550. So also Exod. xii, 37; xxxviii, 26; 
and Num, ii, 32. This includes all the tribes except the tribe 
of Levi. This tribe had of males over one month old 22,000. 
Thus the proximate sum of males in Israel was 625,000. The 
number of women and children under twenty years was twice 
as many, making the entire population 1,876,650: Then we 
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are to add the mixed multitude mentioned in Exod. xii, 38, 
and we have a company not much less than 2,000,000 of 
people.* 


In wHaTt Part or Eaypt pip IsracL RESIDE? OR, WHERE 
WAS THE LAND OF GOSHEN ? 


From Gen. xlv, 10 we learn, that Joseph informed his father, 
Jacob, that when he came down to Egypt he should dwell in the 
land of Goshen ; and from xlvii, 6 we learn, that Pharaoh said to 
Joseph, “In the best of the land make thy father and brethren to 
dwell; in the land of Goshen let them dwell :” and in verse 27 
it is said, “ And Israel dwelt . . . in the cowntry of Goshen; and 
they had possession therein, and grew and multiplied exceed- 
ingly.” Goshen, therefore, was not a city, but a country of 
Ezvypt. It was doubtless on the east side of the Nile, extending 
easterly from the Nile to the desert, embracing all the cultivated 
land on the east of the Delta, in the vicinity of Belbeis, which 
is about twenty miles below Cairo, on the fresh-water canal 
which runs to Ismailia and Suez. That this was its true loca- 
tion we may infer from Exod. xiii, 17: “ And it came to pass, 
when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led them not 
through the way of the Philistines, because [2] that was 
near ;” also from 1 Chron. vii, 21, where it is said the men 
of Gath came down to take the cattle of Ephraim while Israel 
yet sojourned in Egypt. 

Again, in Gen. xlvi, 29, Joseph is said to have gone up to 
salute his father Jacob after he had come into Goshen, which 
is every-where said of one who makes a journey from Lower 
Egypt into Palestine. 

Again, the speedy passage of the Israelites out of Egypt 
shows that Goshen was not far removed from the Red Sea. 
It is also to be remarked that in Gen. xlvii, 6, it is called 
“the best of the land.” Such it has ever been, down to the 
present day. In the remarkable document, translated by De 
Sacy, containing a valuation of all the provinces and villages 
of Egypt in the year 1376, this province is valued higher 
than any other, with one exception. 

This province is at present called Chackieh. Its capital is 


* See Dr. Adam Clarke’s estimate, Commentary on Exodus xii, 37. He makes 
the number of Israel more than 3,009,000 souls. 
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Zagazig. Its principal towns are Belbeis and Ibrahimuieh. 
The railroad from Suez to Cairo passes through Zagazig, run- 
ning first northerly to Ismailia, forty miles, and then westerly 
to Zagazig, thirty miles. About eight miles south of Zagazig 
is Belbeis, on the fresh-water canal leading from Cairo to Suez, 
which we take to be the ancient Rameses, the ancient capital 
of Goshen, and the head-quarters of the Israelites. 

From Rameses Israel departed under Moses. (Exod. xii, 37; 
Num. xxxiii, 3, 5.) Rameses was not only a city, but a divi- 
sion of the province, and probably included Heliopolis, which 
is about eight miles below Cairo. Josephus says that Pharaoh 
gave Heliopolis to Jacob and his children. (Antiq., ii, 6.) This 
place was also called On, and the.Septuagint places it near to 
Rameses, meaning probably near the town or city, which was 
about twelve miles north of Heliopolis. Rameses was abont 
twenty miles north-easterly from Cairo, and about twenty-five 
miles from Memphis, the ancient capital of Egypt. Belbeis 
also is the same as the old Onion, built by Onias, out of the 
ruins of the temple, BovBdoriwe dypiac, (See Josephus, Antig., 
xiii, 3.) And Makrizi identifies it with the old Rameses. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that Israel was in the 
immediate vicinity of Memphis. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that Pharaoh held his court at the capital alone. Kings 
anciently, as in modern times, held their courts at other places, 
as the Emperor William, of Germany, held his court at Ver 
sailles, in Franee, in 1870-1, for several months. 

The city of Pithom, also mentioned in connection with 
Rameses, was probably a few miles to the east. Herodotus 
speaks of Pithom, (ii, 158,) and, after him, Stephen of Byzan- 
tium, under the name of IIdérovuo¢e ApaBiac, and as on the road 
to Heroopolis. - 

A further consideration, which demonstrates that this part 
of Egypt was the ancient Goshen, is the fact that the children 
of Israel, consisting of two millions of people, with their flocks 
and herds, made the journey to the Red Sea in three days. 
See Num. xxxiii, 5-7: “ And the children of Israel removed 
from Rameses, and pitched in Succoth. And they departed 
from Succoth, and pitched in Etham, which is in the edge of the 
desert; and they removed from Etham, and turned again unto 
Pi-hahiroth, which is eastward of Baal-zephon,” that is, Suez. 
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The distance of Rameses to Suez ina straight line is about 
fifty English miles. But the children of Israel did not go in 
astraight line to Suez or to the Red Sea. We are told that 
when they came to Etham, in the edge of the desert, that the 
pillar of cloud turned and led them toward the Red Sea, which 
they reached on the evening of the third day. They went, 
then, undoubtedly, in the usually traveled road, which ran to | 
Heroopolis, or the Bitter Lakes, which must have made the 
journey about ten miles longer, that is, sixty miles. This 
would make their journey twenty miles per day, which must 
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have been performed with no small difficulty by such a mul- 
titude, It is not usual for small caravans to go farther. Twenty 
miles was about the average made by our party in the journey 
throngh the desert. Disciplined armies do not usually march 
over twelve or fifteen miles per day. All theories, therefore, 
which place the land of Goshen more distant, and farther into 
the interior, must be taken as incorrect. 


JOURNEY OF ISRAEL FROM RAMESES TO THE RED SRA. 


The first day’s journey ended at Succoth. The word Succoth 
means tents or booths, and this name may indicate something 
of the evanescent character of the place. The name has dis- 
appeared. Josephus says it was Letopolis. (Anfty.,ii, 15, 1.) 
It must have been about twenty miles north-east of Rameses. 

The second day they came to Etham, in the edge of the desert. 
Etham is the name of the desert lying between Egypt and the 
Philistines’ land, and extending southward along the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, or Gulf of Suez. (See Exod. xxxiii, 8.) 

On the morning of the third day they set forth. But the 
pillar of fire did not go farther in an easterly direction toward 
the land of Canaan, but strangely turned southerly toward 
Suez. On the evening of the third day they found themselves, 
atter along and tiresome march over yielding desert sands, on 
the western shore of the Red Sea. There was Mcunt’Atakah 
on their right, presenting a solid wall of rock, and the sea was 
on their left and in their front, and the armies of the Egyptians 
were pressing upon their rear. Well did Pharaoh say, “7hey 
have lost their way,* the desert hath shut them in.” (See Exod. 
xiv, 3.) Pharaoh thought they are now an easy prey. Con- 
sternation seized the camp of Israel, and they murmured against 
Moses. But Moses replied; ** Stand still, and see the salvation 
of Jehovah.” The pillar of fire removed, and took its position 
in the rear of Israel as the darkness of the night shut in. On 
the side toward tie Egyptians it was darkness, but on the side 
toward Israel it shone asa burning flame. Thus the Egyptians 
quietly waited till the coming morning watch, little thinking 
of the sad fate which awaited them. There is a depression, cor 
responding with the bed of the sea, extending north-westerly 


* The Niphal participle D°233, wandering about, not knowing where they 
were; the English version, “ entangled in the land,” is too indefinite. 
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several miles, with Mount ’Atakah on the Egyptian side, a bare 
wall of rocks rising some six hundred or eight hundred feet in 
height. There is also a similar wall of limestone clitfs on the 
eastern, or Arabian side, also extending northerly, leaving a 
valley between these hills of about eight miles wide. In the 
middle of this valley there is a depression running toward the 
north-west, in which are built the fresh-water canal, the rail- 
way, and the Suez canal. These run north-westerly forty miles, 
to Ismailia, The canal then turns more directly northward, 
and strikes the Mediterranean at Port Said. 

This depression contained also the ancient canal, which 
united the waters of the Nile with those of the Red Sea. This 
was first carried out by Pharaoh Necho, 610 B,C. According 
to Herodotus, he was the first to attempt the construction of a 
canal to the Red Sea. Necho’s canal tapped tlie Nile at Bu- 
bastis, near Zagazig, and followed almost the line of the modern 
canal to Heroopolis, the site of which was between the Bitter 
Lakes and Lake Timsah, the ruins of which are found at the 
present day. 

It has been often suggested that the Bitter Lakes once formed 
a part of the Red Sea, the valley having been filled up in the 
course of ages by the moving sands of the desert. This one 
can easily believe who rides through the Suez canal on a 
windy day. It was our lot to see such a day on our journey 
through the canal, on the 12th of May, 1874. Clouds of yellow 
sand filled the air, and blew over our boat, and into our faces, 
like drifting snows. 

The old canal was thus frequently choked up, and naviga- 
tion entirely stopped. From the days of Pharaoh Necho to 
those of Mohammed Ali, when the waters of the Red Sea were 
driven back by the south winds, portions of this old canal were 
filled with water, and flowed back nearly to the Bitter Lakes. 

We are now prepared to give an approximate answer to the 
question, Where was Pi-hahiroth? The meaning of the name, 
to our mind, suggests the place. The word or syllable »» is the 


Egyptian article, and nin "mathe Coptic AK ~~p at 
—that is, tie meadow place, or the place where water plants grow, 


such as flags and rushes. We observed such a place as this on 
the east side of the canal, not far from where it enters into the 
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sea. This place is described as before or east of Baal-zephon, 
We saw it as we rode along on our camels, and it seemed to 
be many acres in extent, and we saw no other place in this 
region of this character. West from Pi-hahiroth was Baal- 
zephon. . The word x3 is a frequent prefix, probably derived 
from the idol-god Baal, and when thus prefixed to the names 
of places it indicates, perhaps, that they were devoted to his 
worship. Hence we have Baal-hazor, Baal-hamon, Baal- 
meon, etc. The term jipz—jyez—north, and the name is 
thus appropriate as being at the northern extremity of the 
Red Sea, or of the deep waters of the gulf, about three miles 
souti-westerly from Pi-hahiroth, and corresponding with the 
present site of Suez. These places are not mentioned else- 
where in Scripture, except in connection with this event. 

We come finally to inquire, Where was Migdol ¢ i72—a 
tower, a castle, which is always, in Oriental cities, built upon 
the highest hill. The hill upon which the house of the gov- 
ernor is built, in Suez, struck us as the probable place of this 
ancient castle. It is a conspicuous house from all parts of the 
valley, and especially from the sea. In later times this place 
is mentioned by Jeremiah, xliv, 1, and xlvi, 14, as inhabited by 
Jews; also by Ezekiel, xxix, 10, and xxx, 6, as the northern 
extremity of the land of Egypt, as Syene, or Assoodn, was the 
southern extremity, and thus the expression from Migdol to 
Syene—the whole land of Egypt—as from Dan to Beer-sheba 
indicated the whole of the land of Israel. Here was the 
head-quarters of Israel’s camp. They were to encamp between 
Migdol and the sea. 

There is now another natural feature which comes in as a 
factor in the solution of this problem of the crossing, and that 
is the bar or flats, which extend from Sucz southerly about 
three miles to the other shore. 

On our second visit to Egypt, in May, 1874, we examined 
this elevation in the bed of the sea with great care, measuring 
its course and depth from shore to shore. Its course from the 
“Suez Hotel is southerly about 15° east; the water depth at 
low water was five feet, the width about one mile, and the 
distance from Suez to the other shore from three to three and 
a half miles. On the western side of this bar are built the 
railway and the docks for the East India ships, Between this 
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bar and the western shore is the harbor, with a depth of water 
sufficient to float ships of the largest size. On the east side 
of the bar is the upper harbor, the average depth at low water 
being from eight to ten feet. 

Now the question arises, whether this bar above described 
is not the most probable place of Israel’s crossing. In chap. 
xiv, 21, it is said, “ Moses stretched out his hand upon the 
sea; and Jehovah caused the sea to go back by a strong east 
wind all that night, and he made the sea dry land, and divided 
the waters.” Of course an east wind was necessary to drive 
the waters from the bar, as the bar runs northerly and south- 
erly. It happened on the day of our visit, in the afternoon 
and the following night, that a powerful east wind blew from 
the desert over the sea. This bar became entirely bare and 
dry from Suez to the other shore, so that with the compass I 
was able from the roof of the Suez Hotel to take the exact 
bearing of this bar all the way to the other shore. 

The wind blew all that night (ver. 21) until the morning 
watch, (ver. 24,) or about two o’clock A. M. Then it ceased. 
The waters were as a wall heaped up on the right and lett, 
and thus also were a defense to Israel, preventing the Egyp- 
tians from flanking them on the east and north. Israel en- 
tered at once upon the dry bed of the sea, and in three hours 
were safely over on the other shore. The Egyptians followed 
on after them—Jehovah in the darkness fonght against them 
—took off their chariot wheels, and they fell into confusion and 
consternation, and just at daylight, when they were all in, that 
is, at the turning of the morning, (ver. 27,) “* Moses stretched 
out his hand, and the sea returned, at the turning of the morn- 
ing, to its ceaseless flow, and Jehovah shook out the Egyptians 
trying to meet it into the midst of the sea, and the waters re- 
turned and covered the chariots and the horsemen, with all 
the host of Pharaoh coming after them. There was not one 
of them left.” (v. 28.) Such is the account of Pharaoh’s over- 
throw and of Israel’s deliverance. The Divine purpose was 
accomplished. Israel was saved and their enemies drowned. 
Thus the military power of Egypt was effectually broken. 
The whole conception and carrying out of the plan was of the 
Lord. 

The crossing at or near Suez, therefore, seems to us the 
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most probable. North of Suez the sea would have been too 
narrow. South of Suez it would have been too wide, as at 
Cape ’Atakah, where it is ten or twelve miles wide. We think 
Suez ts the only place where two millions of people could 
cross the sea in three hours. The distance of ten iniles would 
have been too great, and a physical impossibility. For the 
same reason this vast multitude could not have gone on their 
march to the sea to the west of Mount ’Atakah and approached 
the sea to the south of this mountain. A distance of eighty 
miles in three days through a rough and trackless desert would 
have been also a physical impossibility. We have heard of 
only one objection against this view. It has been said, “Zhe 
passage at Suez belittles the miracle.” Not at all. We have 
presented the miracle just as it is. presented in the Scriptures. 
We acknowledge it may belittle some people’s erroneous con- 
ceptions of this miraculous crossing. That is true. But we 
must follow the Scriptures closely. The crossing was a mir- 
acle, or, more correctly, a series of miracles. The cloudy and 
fiery pillar which led Israel was miraculous. The holding of 
the waters in heaps on either side of the bar, while Israel was 
in the midst of the sea, was miraculous; and the letting of these 
waters return upon the hosts of Egypt the moment when Israel 
was over—that, too, was miraculous. It is true, God used the 
natural means of the wind and the bar, yet there was also 
much of the miraculous, 
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Benevolent Work of the Churches. 4. Receipts and Funds of the Co-operative 
Congregational Societies. 5. Bushnell’s Forgiveness and Law. 6. The Basis 
of True Culture. 7. Congrega‘ional Necrology. 
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New EnGuanpber, January, 1875. (New Haven.)—1.: Central Asia. 2. Herbert 
Spencer’s Proposed Reconciliation between Religion and Science, 3. The 
Pardoning Power. 4. Matthew Arnold's “ Literature and Dogma.” 5, Grote 
and Curtius. 6. Dr. Bacon’s “ Genesis of the New Kugland Churches.” 1% The 
Genesis of Rights in Natural Law. 8. The Heroic Age of America, and its 
Legacy. 


New ENGLAND HIsToRICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, January, 1875. (Boston.) 
—1l. Memoir of George Bruce Upton. 2. Diary of Dr. Ezra Greene. 3. The 
Wilcox Family. 4. Greenland, N. H.—Early Ministerial Records. 5. Pedigree 
of Gorges, with Notes. 6. Nantucket in the Revolution. 7. Marriages in 
West Springfield, 1774-96. 8. Letter of Richard Price to President Stiles, 
9. Judges of Probate, County of Middlesex, Mass. 10. Record-Book of the 
First Church in Charlestown, Mass. 11. The Old English Church in Canton, 
Mass. 12. Transfer of Erin. 13. The Towushend Family. 14. Brookfield 
Minute-Men, 1774. 15. Destruction of the Town of York, Me. 


Nortu AMERICAN ReEviEw, January, 1875. (Boston.)—1. The Great Middle Re- 
gion of the United States, and its Limited Space of Arable Land. 2. The Na- 
tive Races of the Pacific States. 3. Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America. 4. The Wage-Fund Theory. 5, An Episode in Municipal Govern- 
ment. 


PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, January, 1875. (New York.) 
—1l. Preaching to te Conscience. 2. The Modern Theory of Forces, 3. The 
Buddhist and Christian Ideas of Hell. 4. The Anointment of Jesus by Mary 
of Bethany. 5. The True Theory and Practice of Education. 6. The Inspira- 
tion of Paul. 7. Calvinism in Doctrine and Life. 8. Enthusiasm in Sacred 
Oratory. 9. The Philosopliy of Kvolution. 10. Draper’s Religion and Science. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuuRCH, January, 1875. 
(Gettysburg.)—1. Chronology of the Hebrew Tesiament. 2. The Essential El- 
ements of True Manhood. 3. Rev. Theophilus Stork, D.D. 4. The Heavenly 
Citizenship. 5. Prof. Tyndall’s Address. 6. The Lord’s Day, or Christian Sab- 
bath. %. The Past Success of Modern Missions. 8. Gladstone on the Vatican 
Decrees. 


SoutHern Review, January, 1875. (St. Louis.)—1. Reason and Revelation. 
2. Japan and the Japanese. 3. The Suffering and Salvation of Infants. 4. His- 
tory of Marriage. 5. The Atmosphere. 6. Intant Baptism. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, January, 1875. (Boston.)—1. Universalist Conven- 
tions and Creeds. 2. “The Safest Creed.” 3. The Present Condition of Mo- 
hammedanism. 4. Obstacles by Learned Men to Science. 5. Antioch in Syria. 
6. German Rationalism, 17. The Opinions of Jobn Wesley. 


BIBLIOTHECA SacRa, AND THEOLOGICAL Ectxctic, January, 1875. (Andover.)— 
1. The Natural Sources of Theology. 2. Natural Basis of Our Spiritual Lan- 
guage. 3. New Testament Use of Zapé 4. Heinrich August Wilhelm 
Meyer. 5. The Physical Value of Prayer. 6. On Certain Erroneous Theories 
of the Significance of Sacrifice. 7. Rothe on the Limitations of Divine Fore- 
knowledge. 8. Dr. Biesenthal on Matthew ii, 23. 9. The House of Pudens. 
10. Dr. Bushnell’s Forgiveness and Law. 11. Notes on Egyptology—New 
Theory of the Exodus by Pasha Brugsch. 


On page 198 Mr. George F. Wright, in noticing Prof. Cowles 
on the Pentateuch, argues that the genealogies of Genesis may 
be considered abridgements, because other Scripture gene- 
alugies have occasionally omitted a few names, He says:— 
“ He [Prof. Cowles] concedes an abridged genealogy in Exod. 
vi, 16-20. Why not inquire if similar abridgements be out of 
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the question in Gen, v, 3-32, and xi, 10-26? We are inclined 
to look with favor upon the language of a writer in the British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review: ‘ Most of those [tables of 
genealogies] which afford any opportunity of being tested by 
fuller historieal nutices are proved to be abridged. May not a 
different principle lie at the basis of these two tables likewise 
than the bald historical one? Gaps and intervals of the 
widest kind may oceur, though the truthfulness of each sepa- 
rate figure remain unimpeached. For instance, in regard to 
the tables of the antediluvians, may it not have been the most 
eminent for piety who were chosen on the one hand, and the 
most notorious for ungodliness on the other? . . . In short, 
let these slight tracings of the men before the flood tell of 
God’s covenant rather than of man’s pedigree, and they come 
to be possessed of new and more vital interest.’ ” 

The replies to this are, 1. The form of the Genesis genealo- 
gies excludes any break or omission. When a writer says, “A 
lived to such an age and begat B; and after he begat B he 
Lived so many years and begat sons and daughters, no possible 
interpretation can allow that there is an intermediate person be- 
gotten between A and B, whose name is omitted. 2. No one 
can read the entire genealogies, we think, without feeling that 
the author’s purpose was chronological. His very purpose is 
to measure the times, and tell us how long it was from Adam 
to Noah, and from Noah to Abraham, 3. When two or three 
names are omitted in a century the line is virtually still iden- 
tified. But when ten or twelve names inline are made to span 
the chasms of millions of years the result is preposterous. It 
is impossible to go before the tribunal of the public common- 
sense with such a detense of the genealogies with any success. 
We may as well admit at start their unhistorical character, 
whatever inferences may result from that admission. 

And the inferences would seem to be serious. Matthew 
safely begins his pedigree with Abraham. But Luke runs his 
list upward to Adam, son of God. What then shall we say 
of the historical inspiration of Luke after we have admitted 
that he quotes as historical an unhistorica! document? Our 
readers who remember our former expressions on this subject 
know that, personally, we have an answer, though an answer 
provisional, and subject to correction from farther discoveries, 
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We believe that the genealogies of Genesis and Luke are his- 
torical, correctly and fully giving the names from Adam to 
Abraham ; but that the paleolithic man lies in that line we 
doubt. 





English Reviews. 


3RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1875. (London.)~—1. Paparchy and Na- 
tionality. 2. Cox’s History of Greece. 3. “The Adornment of St. Paul’s.” 
4. The Bible’s Place in a Science of Religion. 6. Early Christian Inscriptions 
of France. 6. The Greville Memoirs. 7. Europe and Peace. 8. Erasmus— 
His Character. 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1875. (London.)—1. The Evangelical 
Alliance. 2. Daniel the Prophet. 3. Ismailia. 4. The Church and the Em- 
pires. 5. Homer’s Iliad in Translation. 6. Mr. Gladstone’s Ecclesiastical 
Upinions, 7%. Bushnell on Forgiveness and Law. 


_ 
o> 





German Leviews. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HISTORISCHE THEOLOGIE—(Journal for Historical Theology.) 
Edited by Dr. Kalinis. (Second Number, 1875.) 1. Curistorret, The Life 
aud Writings of Cardinal Casparo Contarini. 2. KoHLER, The Endeavors of 
the Evangelical Princes of the Sixteenth Century for a Moral Regeneration of 
Social Life. 

The Old Catholic movement of our days has called new atten- 

tion to the lives and writings of prominent men of former cen- 

turies, who aimed at a similar reformation of the Church of 
tome, and who on that account may be regarded as forerun- 
ners of the Old Catholics. Pastor Christoffel, of Winterfengen, 
in the Swiss canton of Basel, represents, in the above article, 

Cardinal Contarini as one of the foremost representatives of 

Old Catholic tendencies at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 

tury. He tells us, in the introduction to his article, that while 

studying the history of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, to which he has for years devoted all his leisure 
hours, he had learned to admire Contarini as one of the noblest 
champions of the Church of Rome, whose character appeared 
all the nobler if compared with the other spokesmen of the 
Church of Rome, Eck, Faber, Murner, ete. He began, there- 
fore, several years before the present Old Catholic movement 
of Germany arose, to make the life and the writings of Conta- 
rini a subject of special studies, The essay in the present num- 
ber of the Journal for Historical Theology is the first-fruits of 
these studies. It gives a full account of the life of Contarini, 
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and sets forth his religious views as much as possible in his 
own words, without any critical remarks. The author expresses 
the hope that the Old Catholics of our day may look upon 
Contarini as one of their forerunners, and one of the noblest 
representatives of their views and aims, and that they may 
learn from him to avoid the dangers which became fatal for 
him. To evangelical Protestants, on the other hand, he rep- 
resents the life of Contarini as an interesting example how the 
doctrinal system of Rome, with all its corruption and abuses, 
mirrors itself in the soul of a good and pious man. It is this 
ideal Catholicism, he says, which, notwithstanding the rotten 
basis on which the Church of Rome rests, still attracts and 
holds noble and sincere Christian’ minds, and which explains 
how the gigantic edifice has been able to weather so many 
storms. A translation of two essays of Contarini, “ On the 
Reformation of the Church,” and * On Justification by Faith,” 
are included in the article. Of special interest in this article 
is the account of the work of a committee on the Reformation 
of the Church, which Pope Paul III. appointed in accordance 
with the recommendation of Contarini. The report which 
this committee presented to the Pope was drawn up by Conta- 
rini, and was soon published in Germany. It is specially val- 
uable, as a testimony of the fearful corruptions which at that 
tine prevailed in the Church of Rome. The reformatory 
measures which it proposed were exceedingly weak and insig- 
nificant, and bear no comparison with the much more thorough 
reforms that have already been adopted by the Old Catholics 
of Germany. After the death of Contarini, even the very mod- 
erate reformatory movement which he had encouraged and 
protected was persecuted with fire and sword. The germs of 
Protestantism, which in many parts of the peninsula began to 
promise a rich harvest, were almost every-where rooted out. 
The author of this article, Christoffel, has treated more fully 
of the sufferings and the martyrdom of the Italian reformers 
and Protestants in a special work entitled “ Lebens und Lei- 
densbilder Evangelischer Mirtyrer Italiens.” (Lives and Suf- 
Ferings of Hvangelical Martyrs of Italy. Berne, 1869.) 
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Arr, IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE GREEK CHURCH. 


Tue population connected with the Oriental Greek Church of Russia 
was, in 1871, according to the “Statistical Year-Book of the Russian 
Empire,” (vol. ii, 1871,) about 58,000,000, divided as follows: Euro- 
pean Russia, 53,139,000; Poland, 30,000; Caucasia, 1,919,925; Siberia, 
2,875,000; Central Asia, 131,000; Finland, 34,000. Turkey numbers 
about 12,000,000 inhabitants belonging to the Greek Church, of whom 
4,275,000 belong to Roumania, and 1,295,000 to Servia; Austria, accord- 
ing to the census of 1871, 3,050,000; the Kingdom of Greece, 1,440,000; 
Montenegro, 125,000 ; Germany, about 3,000. The number of Ras- 
colniks, or sectarians, in Russia which acknowledge the doctrinal basis 
of the Greek Church, but reject the liturgy of the Russian Church as 
correct-d by Patriarch Nicon, (1654,) is given in the ‘‘ Statistical Year- 
Book of the Russian Empire” as 922,079 in European Russia, 4,552 in 
Poland, 58,876 in Caucasia, 64,505 in Siberia, 42,443 in Central Asia, 
But this number embraces only those who publicly profess themselves as 
Rascolniks; the number of those who secretly belong to the large 
number of sects is much larger. They are variously estimated at from 
5,000,000 to 15,000,000. Lengenfeldt, in his recent work on Russia, 
(Russland in 19th Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1875,) assumes their number to 
be about 11,000,000; while Hepworth Dixon, in his work on Russia, 
claims to have heard from a Russian minister that they count fully 
17,000,000. 

The Greek Church of the Servian nationality in the Kingdom of 
Hungary had, in 1874, to choose as its head a new patriarch of 
Carlovitz. According to the Hungarian Constitution, each religious de- 
nomination of the kingdom administers its own Church affairs, the leg- 
islative functions being exercised by an autonomous Church Congress, 
Formerly the Servian Church Congress, which elected the patriarch, 
was composed of twenty-five clergymen, twenty-five military men, and 
twenty-five other laymen, The Commissioner of the Government was 
generally an influential general, who, with the aid of the twenty-five 
military members of the Congress, always knew how to secure the 
election of the candidate of the Government. The abolition of the 
iilitary frontier, and the organization of the Greek Church of the Rou- 
manian nationality into a separate ecclesiastical province, has caused a 
great change in the composition of the Church Congress, to which Art. 
1X of the laws of 1868 guarantees, among other autonomous rights, that 
of electing the patriarch, As it now consists exclusively of representa- 
tives of the Servian nationality, its actions are closely connected with 
the tendencies of the Servian nationality in Hungary, and were, therefore, 
watched with great eagerness, The Congress again, as in former years, 
consisted of seventy-five delegates, twenty-five clerical and fifty laymen, 
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Among the latter there were this year only three military men; but, on 
the other hand, ten doctors of law, who had graduated at the Universi- 
ties of Vienna and Pesth, and were the prominent leaders of the Con- 
gress. The Hungarian Government had made great efforts to prevent at 
the elections for the Congress the success of the candidates of the 
national Servian party, and to secure the nomination of a man of mod- 
erate views on the nationality question. As the national Servian party 
generally favors the extension of the rights of the Church Congress and 
a development of the Church Constitution on the broad basis of self- 
government, the Hungarian Government found it in its interest to ally 
itself closely with the hierarchical party, which desires to clothe the 
bishops with as large powers as possible. The result of the elections 
was, however, unfavorable to the Hungarian Government. Of the 
seventy-five deputies, only three belonged to the strictly hierarchical 
party, ten others to a compromising middle party, while all the others 
were stanch partisans of the national party. The candidate of the 
Hungarian Government for the headship of the Church was Bishop 
Gruitsch, the administrator of the patriarchate; the Court of Vienna 
favored the coadjutor-bishop Augyelitsch, the head of the clerical party ; 
the national Servian party, in fine, was known to support Arsenius 
Stojkovitsch, the former administrator of the patriarchate, and at present 
Bishop of Ofen. Bishop Gruitsch had, in 1848, been the greatest enemy 
of the Magyars, and by inflammatory speeches had stirred up the insurrec- 
tion of the Servians against the Magyars. During the ministry of Bach 
he had to suffer much from persecution, and had to live for many years 
retired ina convent of Livonia, When he finally succeeded in obtaining 
a diocese in Slavonia, he endeavored to atone for his national tendencies 
in 1848 by an excessive loyalty. His pastoral letters were chiefly re- 
markable for the emphatic recommendation of submissiveness to the 
emperur and the lawful authorities. He found it all the easier to re-enter 
into friendly relations with the Hungarian Government, as he has an 
excellent command of the Magyar language, having been educated in a 
Magyar country. He has broken off all connection with the national 
Servian party. The coadjutor-bishop Augyelitsch is regarded as the 
best authority in all questions of the Oriental Church law. He is a de- 
termined opponent of all the innovations which the creation of an 
autonomous Church Congress has introduced into the administration of 
the parishes, of the consistories, and the exarchial assemblies. He desires 
to maintain the full authority of the bishops, not only in all questions 
strictly ecclesiastical, but also in the administration of Church property, 
Being thoroughly conservative in all his views, he knew how to obtain 
the unbounded confidence of the Vienna Court. Bishop Stojkovitsch is a 
firm and enthusiastic advocate of all the peculiar tenets of the Oriental 
Church, but he regards the participation of. laymen in the administra- 
tion of temporalities as entirely compatible with the character of the 
Oriental Church. He kept entirely aloof from the intrigues of the 
bishops and the clerical party against the authority of the Servian 
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Church Congress, and thus gained the affection of the national party. 
Having been appointed administrator of the patriarchate at the death 
of Patriarch Mashirevitsch, he gave as president of the preceding Church 
Jongresses, by the judicious exercise of his powers, universal satis- 
faction. In consequence of the intrigues of the clerical party against 
him, he was relieved from the administration of the patriarchate, 
although the emperor of Austria expressed to him on this occasion his 
satisfaction, and conferred upon him the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Leopold. The Hungarian Government, being afraid of the popularity 
of Bishop Stojkovitsch, endeavored to prevail upon him to declare an 
election even before the opening of the Congress; but Stojkovitsch re- 
fused to comply with this demand, unless the emperor personally should 
request him to do so, The opening of the Congress was to take place 
at Carlovitz on July 11, but was postponed to July 12. The Hungarian 
Government had appointed as its commissioner Councilor Huber, a 
German Hungarian, and a native of a Servian district of Hungary. The 
interest which the entire Servian nation takes in the Church Congress 
had brought to Carlovitz a large number of visitors from all parts of 
Turkish as well as Austrian Servia. On the day of opening the ad- 
ministrator of the patriarchate, Bishop Gruitch, having been led by a 
deputation into the hall of the Congress, moved that a deputation 
express to tlre royal Commissioner the respects of the Congress, and 
invite him to open the Congress. When the Commissioner had made 
his appearance he addresssd the Congress at first in the Hungarian, 
after that in the Servian language, and then read the royal rescript also 
in both languages. The rescript designated as the first business of the 
Congress the election of a patriarch, after which the Synod would meet 
to dispose of several subjects referred to it, and to elect bishops for the 
vacant sees; subsequently the Congress would continue its transactions 
on Church, school, and property questions. Full accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress were published in a lithographed paper 
specially established at Carlovitz for the purpose, and published in the 
German language under the title of ‘* Carlovitzer Correspondenz.” Im- 
mediately after the verification of the elections the Congress proceeded 
to the nomination of the patriarch. In accordance with the general 
expectation, Bishop Stojkovitsch was the first choice, sixty-three votes 
being cast for him and seven members abstaining from voting. The 
Government refused to sanction the election. The royal rescript, which 
is dated Ebensee, July 22, merely stating that upon motion of the Prime 
Minister of Hungary, and in agreement with the Hungarian Minister of 
Public Worship and with the Government of Croatia, the royal sanction 
could: not be given to the election of Bishop Stojkovitsch. After the 
reading of the royal rescript, the Church Congress adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing regret that for the first time in the history of the 
Austrian Servians the royal sanction had been denied to a patriarch 
who had been elected by a unanimous vote. The members of the 
Congress were at first inclined to resign in a body, as they were not 
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willing to elect any of the other bishops of the Servian Church. At 
length, however, they agreed to proceed to a seeond election, and to 
cast their votes for the metropolitan of the Greek Church of the Ron- 
manian nation, Archbishop Ivacskovitsch, who, although the head of the 
Church of another nationality, was yet a native Servian, and a personal 
friend of Stojkovitsch. He was accordingly elected on July 31 by 
fifty-six votes, the candidate of the Government, Bishop Gruitsch, re- 
ceiving only seven votes, The new election inspired all the more confi- 
dence, as Bishop Ivacskovitsch, as head of the Church of the Roumanian 
nationality, had already had some experience in the administration of a 
similar position. Before the separation of the Church of the Roumanian 
from that of the Servian nationality he had been Bishop of Arad, and 
when that diocese became a part of the Roumanian Church province he 
had remained its bishop, and although of the Servian nationality, had 
gained the confidence of the Roumanians to such an extent that they 
elected him, in 1873, their metropolitan. Although the Hungarian Goy- 
ernment was by no means pleased with the result of the second election, 
it deemed it best this time not to withhold its sanction, and accordingly 
Bishop Ivacskovitsch was, on August 18, the birthday of the emperor. 
installed as patriarch of the Servian nationality by pompous solemnities. 
The Synod of the Servian bishops, which could now be convoked under 
the presidency of the patriarch, filled the vacant sees of Temesvar and 
Carlstadt by the election of priests Voinovitsch and Zsiokovitsch, both 
of whom were confirmed by the Government. The Church Congress 
re-assembled on October 5. The leader of the national party, Dr. Mile- 
titsch, objected to a proposition of the patriarch to invite the royal 
Commissioner to the meetings of the Congress; the objection was, how- 
ever, withdrawn when the patriarch assured the Congress that he, and 
not the commissioner, would preside at the Congress. The Commis- 
sioner laid before the Congress the report of the Episcopal Synod on the 
statute concerning the organization of the Church Congress, which the 
Hungarian had referred to the Episcopal Synod for its opinions. The 
majority of the Congress were anything but pleased with the report of 
the bishops, and especially objected to their demand that not only all 
dogmatical, ritual, and liturgical questions should belong to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Episcopal Synod, but also all questions of Church 
discipline. A committee ‘of fifteen members was elected to examine 
the report of the bishops, and to propose to the Congress a proper 
course of action. While the committee was unanimous in the rejection 
of some demands of the bishops, it was not altogether opposed to a 
compromise. The leader of the compromising party, Dr. Maksimovitsch, 
prepared a new draft of a statute for the composition of the Congress, 
and the Congress expressed its concurrence with the desire for a peace- 
able solution of the difficulties by rejecting the motion made by Dr. 
Miletitsch, to make the statute of 1871 the basis of the discussion. 
While the bishop demanded that the Congress should regulate the 
autonomy of the Church only in agreement with the Synod, thus making 
Fourtu Series, Vou. XX VII.—21 
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it dependent upon the concurrence of the Synod, the middle party con- 
ceded that the Congress should act on important questions only after 
hearing the opinion of the Synod. After long negotiations, in which 
the Hungarian Government took an active part in favor of the bishops, 
an agreement was attained in virtue of which disciplinary questions of 
a purely ecclesiastical nature were added to the subjects which are 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the bishops. The Congress ad- 
journed on October 26. 

The national Congress of the Greek Church of the Roumanian nation, 
in the Kingdom of Hungary, met on October 21-at Hermannstadt, in 
order to elect another metropolitan and head of the Church in the place 
of Archbishop Ivacskovitsch, who had been elected by the Servian Church 
Congress Patriarch of Carlovitz, An important innovation in the Greek 
Oriental Church was the convocation by Bishop Pavel, of Szamos Ujvar, 
of a diocesan Synod, one third of the members to be clerical and two 
thirds lay deputies. This is believed to be the first diocesan Synod of 
the kind in the Greek Oriental Church. 

The Synod of the Greek Church of Roumania met in November, and 
remained in session for about six weeks. It passed a resolution to ask 
the Government to place the entire system of public instruction under 
the control of the Church. The Minister of Public Worship conceded 
to the bishop the right of examining and approving the school books, 
but the question whether the Church was also to control the appointment 
of the leaders was referred to the Legislature. 

The Church of Greece in 1874 received a new head by the election of 
the Archbishop of Messania as Metropolitan of Attica and President of 
the Holy Synod. (See Greece.) Of other new episcopal appointments 
the “ Aion,” of Athens, of August 5, (17,) says that “after long and 
careful consideration royal decrees were day before yesterday issued, by 
which were designated, out of nine candidates proposed by the Holy 
Synod, three persons to fill vacant sees, Stephen Argurides, aged about 
fifty-five, a select preacher, a graduate of the Rizarean School, was ap- 
pointed to the See of Messania; the Archimandrite Callinicus Terzopou- 
los, aged about forty-five, a graduate of the Hieratic School, to the See 
of Argolis; to that of Patras, Averkios Lampyres, aged fifty, for a long 
time past Secretary of the Holy Synod. The latter spent four years in 
Germany pursuing his studies after graduating at the theological school 
of the University.” 

The sentiments of the Church of Russia on the question of closer rela- 
tions between the Eastern and Anglican communions is set forth in the 
following reply from Isidor, the President of the Holy Synod of Russia, 
to the Committee of the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States :— 


To the Well Beloved in Christ, and the Right Reverend Committee of the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America: 


Your letter addressed to his excellency the Procurator-General, Count Tolstoy, hav- 
ing been presented by him to the consideration of the most holy governing Synod of 
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Russia, together with the report and the concurrence of the House of Bishops, ap- 
proved by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, in reference to the establishment 
upon a true Catholic basis of a spiritual fraternity between the American and or- 
thodox Churches, especially in the Territory of Alaska, was received by the most 
holy Synod of all the Russias with the utmost pleasure as a new proof of respect 
shown by the representatives of the Episcopal Church, and of their estimable pur- 
pose concerning the union of the Churches. The most holy Synod on their part 
will make it an object of their constant care that a spirit of Christian tolerance 
and fraternal love and esteem, in accordance with the precepts and usages of our 
Church, shall continue to pervade all the relations existing between the members 
of the Orthodox Church and those of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in America, 
and particularly in the Territory of Alaska. 

As to the hypothesis of a reciprocal participation in the solemn performance of 
the sacrament of the Eucharist, the Eastern Church firmly adheres to the princi- 
ples and convictions so clearly stated in the messages sent in 1723 by the ortho- 
dox patriarchs of the East in reply to the Anglican bishops. It considers a pre- 
vious agreement in faith as absolutely indispensable to the practical mutual par- 
ticipation in the sacraments, inasmuch as the first is the only possible ground-work 
or basis for the last. In order to attain this most desired end a thorough study 
and investigation of the differences in the doctrine of both Churches would be 
absolutely requisite, and to promote this 4 great principle of co-operation will 
undoubtedly be found in the spirit of peace and charity which animate both 
Churches, the Orthodox as well as the American, and in those prayers for the 
peace of the whole world, and for the union of the holy Churches of the Lord, 
which arise to the God of truth and mercy from the orthodox Churches, and 
which are most certainly shared in the American Churches. 

Having been authorized by the most holy governing Synod, I assume the duty 
of presenting their answer to the House of Bishops of the American Episcopal 
Church, and beg you to accept the assurance of the highest esteem of your brother 
and co-servant in Christ Jesus, TsIDORE, 

First Presiding Minister of the Governing Synod of all the Russias, 
and Metropolitan of Novgorod and St. Petersburg. 


According to an account given of the Greek Church of Turkey by an 
English clergyman long familiar with Eastern Church affairs, an in- 
creased importance is now attributed to the study and the preaching of 
the Bible. He says:— 


In sermons, letters, speeches, this is the topie which is dwelt upon more fre- 
quently than I have ever before known. A new movement in this direction seems 
to have taken its first impulse from the sermon preached by the former Protosyn- 
cellus of tlhe Ccumenical Patriarch on the occasion of the enthronization of the 


latter. The preacher innovated (in the eyes of some offensively) by discarding . 


compliments, and reminding the chief pastor of the dangers and the defects of the 
great Church over which he was appointed to watch. ‘Thou canst not but seo 
that the word of God doth notdwell in us richly;” that was the key-note of his 
strain. That preacher has been recently sent to Choritza, in Western Macedonia, 
as archbishop; and one good effect of this appointment has been to call forth from 
the organ of the Armenian Church an exclamation of delight, because a truly 
spiritual pastor has been appointed to tend that flock. It is to be hoped that such 
expressions of sympathy, besides showing a true bond of union between believers 
of communions unhappily still separated, may also rouse the old Armenian Church 
to a godly jealousy. 


A large amount of information on the present condition of the Greek 
Church of Russia may be obtained from the annual reports of Count 
Tolstoy, the representative of the Russian Government at the Holy 
Synod. As the Russian language is comparatively but little known out- 
side of Russia, a priest of one of the Russian Churches in Germany, 
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Tatchalov, in Wiesbaden, has published extracts from them in German. 
The third of these reports, (Kurzer Auszug aus dem Allerunterthanigsten 
Bericht des Grafen D. Tolstoy au Seine Majestat den Kaiser von Russland, 
Wiesbaden, 1874,) which refers to the condition of the Church in 1872, 
is especially rich in information on the reorganization of the literary in- 
stitutions of the Church. Of the four ecclesiastical academies, those 
of St. Petersburg and Kiev have been fully, those of Moscow and Kasan 
almost fully, reorganized. At the four academies there were twenty- 
eight ordinary and twenty-eight extraordinary professors, and fifty other 
lecturers. The chairs of eight ordinary and eight extraordinary pro- 
fessors are as yet vacant. Several lecturers were sent, at the expense of 
the State Government, to foreign institutions, (in 1872 one was sent to 
Germany and one to Greece,) in order to complete their studies in 
special branches. The larger portion of the middle and lower institu- 
tions have likewise been reorganized. The annual report also gives a 
list of all the theological works published in 1872, The Holy Synod 
continued the publication of the Bible in the Russian language, and the 
larger portion of the Old Testament has now been finished. The 
number of theological publications is steadily and considerably in- 
creasing. 

Another interesting work on the Greek Church of Russia has recently 
been published in Germany in the French language. It is entitled, 
Tettre @ Monsieur le Professeur H. de Treitschke, a propos de quelques 
jugements sur Véglise de Russie par N.N. Liepzig, 1874. The author is 
an intelligent Russian, who in 1873 attended the lectures of the German 
historian Treitschke, at Heidelberg, and who desires to correct the 
assertion of Treitschke, that the Russian emperor is the head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of his States. The author says that, in the 
opinion of the Greek Orthodox Church, the Christian Church has no 
visible head, Christ alone being its head. The Russian Church, orig- 
inally placed under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
had subsequently its own patriarchs, which dignity was in 1589 estab- 
lished with the consent of the four Oriental patriarchs. The patriarch- 
ate was abolished in 1721, and the Holy Synod took its place; and as 
this change also received the consent of the Oriental patriarchs, the 
Holy Synod has the ‘‘canonical authority of a patriarch.” The Im- 
perial “ procurator”’ is not a member of the Synod, and has not even a 
deliberative vote, but only the right of vetoing resolutions of the Synod, 
occupying about the same position which in other States is held by the 
Minister of Public Worship. The Holy Synod consists exclusively of 
ecclesiastics; in 1872, of three metropolitans, three archbishops, and 
two archpriests. The number of convents is given by the author as 
532, (383 male and 149 female,) with 25,960 monks and nuns, The num- 
ber of churches is about 40,000. The priests now elect the superior of 
districts, (corresponding to the deans of the Catholic Church,) and are 
allowed to assemble in district conventions, 
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Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Sevin, lecturer on Theology at Heidelberg, the author of several 
works on the Synoptical Gospels, has published a second (greatly en- 
larged) volume of his work on the ‘‘ Chronology of the Life of Jesus,” 
(Chronologie des Lebens Jesu. Tubingen, 1874.) The researches are en- 
tirely based on the first three of the so-called Synoptical Gospels. With 
regard to the fourth gospel, the author agrees with those German critics 
who believe in insolvable discrepancies between it and the three first 
gospels, and who, on that account, reject it as spurious. After rejecting 
several chronological positions which have hitherto been held by most 
of the theologians, he undertakes to fix the dates of some prominent 
events. Pilate, according to him, was deposed before Easter, 36; 
Caiaphas soon after; John the Baptist was not put to death before 33. 
The fifteenth of Nisan, which, according to the Synoptical Gospels, was 
the death-day of Jesus, was, in the years 30 and 34, on a Friday; hence, 
he concludes Jesus was crucified on April 23, 24. 

Three valuable essays on the ‘‘ History of the East in Ancient Times” 
(Abhandlungen eur Geschichte des Orients. Halle, 1874) have been 
published by Dr. Brandes, Protessor of History at the University of 
Breslau. The first essay treats of the list of Assyrian eponyms which 
have been brought to light by the discovery of cuneiform inscriptions, 
and are of incalculable importance for a more accurate knowledge of 
the ancient history of the East than was formerly possible, shedding in 
particular a flood of light on many chronological statements of the Old 
Testament. 

A new Introduction to the New Testament has been published by 
Professor Hilgenfeld, of Jena, (Historische Kritische Hinleitung in das 
Neue Testament. Leipzig, 1875.) The author is well known as one of 
the prominent representatives of the radical Tubingen school, and as 
the editor of the Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Theologie. A feature of 
this book which makes it of great interest to all theological students, 
though they may not approve of his negative critical views, is the 
thorough acquaintance of the author with the entire immense literature 
on the New Testament. There are few, if any, theologians living who 
exceed him in this respect. 

Of another work on the Introduction to the New Testament, which 
has for years held a high rank in the theological literature of Germany, 
the “ History of the Holy Writings of the New Testament,” by Professor 
Reuss, of Strassburg, (Die Geschichte der heil. Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, Braunschweig, 1874,) the fifth edition has appeared. Differing 
from most of the other authors on the subject, Professor Reuss treats 
the Introduction to the Bible more as an historical than an exegetical 
subject. He divides his work into five books: the history of the 
origin; of the collection, (canon;) the preservation, (text;) circulation, 
(translations ;) and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 
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A theological work of great importance is the publication of the Acts 
of the Council of Trent, by the late Father Theiner, of Rome. The 
work has the title, Acta Genuina 8s, Gicumenici Concilit Tridentini ab 
Angelo Massarello Episcopo Thelesino ejusdem Concilii Secretario Econ- 
scripta, nunc primum integra edita ab Augustino Theiner. Accedunt acta 
ejusdem concilii a card. Gabr. Paleotto archiep. Bononiensi digesta, secundis 
curis Expolitiora. Vols.1l and II. Agram, 1874, It is a remarkable fact 
that the Papal See has ever since the conclusion of the Council of Trent been 
opposed to the official publication of its acts, and that the latter had to re- 
main for longer than three hundred years in the Papal library, until the 
learned librarian, Father Theiner, much against the wish of the Papal 
authorities, made it possible to make arrangements for their publication. 
The expenses for the publication, which appears at Agram, the capital 
of Croatia, are borne by one of the wealthy prelates of Croatia, Bishop 
Strossmeyer, a friend of Father Theiner, and well known for his ener- 
getic denunciations of the Jesuits at the Vatican Council. Father 
Theiner was on intimate terms with the leading Old Catholic Theolo- 
gians of Germany, though, like Déllinger, he did not favor a formal 
separation from the Church, His friend, Bishop Strossmeyer, has, 
though with great reluctance, finally submitted to Papal infallibility, 
though he retains his opposition to the Jesuits and the ultramontane 


party. 





Art. XL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 
Aids to the Study of German Theology. 12mo., pp. 184. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clarke. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. Price, $2. 
In fluent style, renouncing all technical terms, and believing that 
German thinkers need representation rather than translation, the 
present writer, beginning with Kant, traces the course of German 
theological speculatiun though a succession of leading thinkers to 
the present day. Kant was, in theology, the demolisher of Ration- 
alism. In saying this he gives his own definition of Rationalism, 
which, we are free to state, is not ours. The Rationalists, in his 
view, are the Lardners and Paleys, who base Christianity on his- 
torical evidence, and undertake to prove a religion by the logic of 
the understanding. This Rationalism begins, indeed, with Leibnitz 
and Paley as the friend of religion; but it ends, so he thinks, with 
Semler and Paulus, in making a victim of its protégé. Reason, 
professing to prove religion, assumes to be its master, and closes 
with being its destroyer. Kant’s theory of religion professed to 
represent the intuitional theology; and while its scheme of redemp- 
tion was singularly like Christianity in its theoretic type, it rejected 
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the historical Christ, not as false, but as of no value. He, there- 
fore, sunk Rationalism, but real Christianity with it. 

Next Schleiermacher arose and restored a form at least of the 
Christian faith, He made Christian consciousness, the moral 
heart, the center of his system. Christianity, he taught, was a 
central life rather than a dogma; and hence all dogmas and all 
phases of belief that refer themselves to this common center are 
within the circumference of religion. This view he put with such 


force and power as to unite an immense body of adherents of 


the most diverse views with a sort of coherence, insomuch that 
he is in fact at the present time the religious power in German 
theology. 

The next generically great thinker is Hegel; and to Hegelianism 
the author seems to look for the placing of Christianity above the 
need as well as the reach of Rationalism, whether the Rational- 
ism of Paley or of Paulus. He attempts to give us an outline of 
Hegelianism, but he does not clearly reveal to us “the secret of 
Hegel.” He seems disconcerted, but not disheartened, by the fact, 
that the Hegelian school forks off into two great branches, of 
which while Tholuck and his co-thinkers belong to one, the orna- 
ments of the other are Strauss and company. We do not sympa- 
thize with his apparent hope that Hegelianism is to place Chris- 
tianity beside geometry as intuitively positive, and not needing the 
props of history. This position Christianity may yet occupy, but 
will not travel to it by the Hegelian route. 

We give a few items about German opinions :— 

ImMORTALITY.—This doctrine, as we have seen, was received by Schleier- 
macher purely on the authority of Christ; he found no place for it in the nature 
of things. Olshausen has gone still further. He has denied the possibility of a 
soul existing apart from the body, and therefore has maintained that, previous to 
the resurrection, the spirit of man can only live in union with the particles of the 
body, either in the grave or scattered throughout the universe. Weisse and 
Rothe refuse to admit a universal immortality, but consider eternal life as the 
exclusive possession of the redeemed. There is, of course, a sense in which 
every Christian holds the same, but with these theologians eternal life is that 
which in the future will supply the place of this natural existence, and without 
which there could be no future life at all. With the exception, however, of these 


extravagances, there is, on the whole, a preponderance of orthodox opinion re- 
garding this doctrine.—Pp. 63, 64. 


CoNDITIONS OF THE INCARNATION.—It will be remembered that Schleiermacher 
made the incarnation of Christ the result of human sin. In this he is followed 
by few. The general tendency of German theology is to regard the incarnation 
as something which would have happened even if man had never fallen. Indeed, 
the only writers of any eminence whom we know to have taken a contrary view 
are Maller and Thomasius.—P. 66. 


Vicarious ATONEMENT.—The doctrine of a vicarious substitution is almost 
unknown in Germany. We say almost, because there is gene branch of the 
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school of Schleiermacher which in this respect has separated itself from the 
parent tree, and approached more nearly to the English stand-point; the repre- 
sentatives of this small party are Delitzsch and Ebrard. These theologians have 
adopted the common English view, that the death of Christ was an expiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the world.—Pp. 69, 70. 





Fraternal Camp-Meeting Sermons. Preached by Ministers of the various Branches 
of Methodism at the Round Lake Camp-Meeting, New York, July, 1874. With 
an Account of the Fraternal Meeting. Phonographically Reported by S. M. 
Stites and J. G. Parrerson. With an Introduction by Bishop Peck. 12mo., 
pp. 498. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 

The Round-Lake Camp-Meeting is the greatest Feast of Taber- 
nacles of our modern times. It originated in the inventive head 
and noble heart of a Methodist layman ; it was energetically pros- 
ecuted toa result which will leave, we trust, its lasting impression 
upon our common Methodism and our common American Chris- 
tianity. 

The prominent point in the whole movement was “ fraternity,” 
irrespective of geographical section, ecclesiastical organization, or 
race. North and South shook the brotherly hand. Episcopal 
and Congregational Methodism ignored their externalities. Cau- 
casian and African forgot complexions. And the time is coming, 
we trust, when the black, and the red, and the brown shall, on 
some similar pentecost, commemorate the fact that all are one in 
Christ Jesus. 

There were Lee, and M’Ferrin, and Kavanaugh, and Doggett, 
and Deems, from the Church South. There were Greene, and 
Gardner, and Douglass, from Canada ; and Dare, from Australia, 
There were Murray, and Bates, and Alexander Clark, of the non- 
Episcopal Methodist Churches; and there were Bishop Camp- 
bell, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and Bishop 
Jones, (and for a short time Bishop Clinton,) of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church. With a perfectly spontaneous heart- 
iness these brethren were welcomed and heard, all the more en- 
thusiastically because they were not exactly of our stripe; the 
pleasure of seeing and listening being enhanced by the facts, both 
of the freshness and novelty of the opportunity, and by the bless- 
edness of expanding our hearts and rounding out the circumference 
of fraternal feeling. How warmly the noble Southrons were re- 
ceived we allknow. And these pages show, too, with what cheers 
and shouts the African Bishop Campbell was interrupted. Of 
what color is the regenerated soul? To what race will belong the 
resurrection body ? Of that same color and race is the true Church 
of Christ on earth. 
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A movement so happily inaugurated may well become a perma- 
nent institution. It may well become successional and cecumenical. 
Should it enter the hearts of our friends of the Church South to 
respond by appointing a fraternal festival within the Southern 
States, and to issue their invitations, we doubt not that they would 
gather a goodly embassage from all sections of American, and 
perhaps universal, Methodism. 


Helps to Prayer: A Manual, designed to aid Christian Believers in Acquiring the 
Gift, and in Maintaining the Practice and Spirit of Prayer in the Closet, the 
Family, the Social Gatheriug, and the Public Congregation. By D. P. Kipper, 
D.D. 12mo., pp. 399. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hiteh- 
cock & Walden. 1874. 


Dr. Kidder has published a manual of prayer admirably adapted 
to the spirit and wants of our Church. It furnishes us forms of 
prayer with no purpose of formalism, but as suggestives and 
awakeners to the spirit of prayer. The larger share of the volume 
is devoted to a discussion of the nature of prayer and self-exami- 
nation, recognizing that intellective thought has to do with these 
solemn exercises, yet treating them as deep emotional movements 
of the soul. How to pray within ourselves with both the spirit 
and the understanding, as well as how to lead the prayer of others 
through the channels of a sincere and acceptable devotion, is a 
holy art deserving the most serious study and cultivation. Min- 
isters and people will find in this book a guide and a prompter 
well worthy of occupying their solemn hours in stirring up the 
gift within them, 


Holiness the Birthright of all God's Children. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D., of the 
Newark Conference. 16mv., pp. 211. Second edition, enlarged. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875, 

We believe that most Methodists, not inspired with partisan 
feeling will agree that Dr. Crane should be allowed the privilege 
of restating himself. His own opinion is, that his views are es- 
sentially Wesleyan. How truly so, every reader who is likely 
to study his book is competent to form his own opinion. His 
book is, therefore, issued, like others of our publications, with 
the understanding that it does not commit the Church or the 
publishers to his explanation of Wesleyan doctrine. 

One thing, however, we can unequivocally recommend, and that 
is the spirit of Dr. Crane, both personally and in his book, And 
that spirit has stood in so powerful a contrast with that of his 
assailants as to form in itself a lesson and an example. 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 
Three Essays on Religion. By Joun Stuart Mitt. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. 1874. 

We have here Mr. Mill’s latest views on religion, in three essays, 
entitled respectively ‘‘ Nature,” “Utility of Religion,” and “The- 
ism.” As a confession of faith they will, doubtless, have an interest 
for Mr. Mill’s friends, and they may also have interest as a psycho- 
logical study; but it can hardly be claimed that they throw any 
new light upon the subject. Indeed, we suspect that the verdict 
of Mr. Mill’s friends will be, that it would have been much better 
for all parties if they had been left unpublished. 

The three essays were not intended to form a connected argu- 
ment, and hence we cannot complain of their lack of harmony. 
The last essay stands out of all relation to the others, and it would 
be hard to reconcile some of its views with those of the others. 
The first essay is occupied with the aspects of nature, and is an 
argument to prove that the action of nature is at war with all the 
dictates of human morality, and cannot possibly be the work of a 
Being at once good and omnipotent. In the second essay, upon 
the Utility of Religion, the author shows that religion has always 
had some most pernicious effects upon the development of humanity. 
Viewing the moral law as the token of a higher Will has resulted 
in consecrating superstition and impeding progress. Religion has 
been followed by many good effects, but they are all owing to 
the force of public opinion, and not to its supernatural elements. 
These, so far as they have operated, have been only mischievous. 
He thinks, therefore, that the evils of supernatural religion can be 
avoided and all its good secured by displacing it with the religion 
of humanity. The idea of immortality is a mischievous one, since 
it fosters selfishness; and as morality becomes all the purer the 
less there is of this element, it is proposed to substitute for a per- 
sonal immortality an ideal one in the grateful recollections and 
improved fortunes of the race. With this all noble natures will 
be satisfied as soon as they have got used to it. Those of coarser 
feelings, who cannot enter warmly into this ideal blessedness, will, 
indeed, complain; but that is only a sign of their low grade of de- 
velopment. The essay at this point is hardly compatible with the 
close of the one on Theism, where Mr. Mill argues for retaining 
the hope of immortality because of its elevating and inspiring 
power. “The beneficial effect of such a hope is far fronr trifling. 
It makes life and human nature a far greater thing to the feelings, 
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and gives greater strength as well as greater solemnity to all the 
sentiments which are awakened in us by our fellow-creatures, and 
by mankind at large. It allays the sense of that irony of nature 
which is so painfully felt when we see the exertions and sacrifices 
of a life culminating in the formation of a wise and noble mind, 
only to disappear from the world when the time has just arrived 
at which the world seems about to begin reaping the benefit of it. 
The truth that life is short and art is long, is from of old one of 
the most discouraging parts of our condition.” —P. 249. Mr. Mill, 
the man, wrote this paragraph; Mr. Mill, the positivist, wrote the 
other. 

Both essays, the one on Nature, and that on the Utility of Re- 
ligion, remind one on every page of M. Comte, to whom, indeed, 
Mr. Mill announces his obligation. .Comte has made us very 
familiar with the religion of humanity and the doctrine of an ideal 
immortality. He never tired, either, especially after the death 
of Madame Clotilde, of inveighing against the wretched order of 
nature. Mr. Mill follows in his wake. and arraigns nature as an 
awkward contrivance in which neither justice, nor mercy, nor mo- 
rality is regarded. It is made a subject of complaint that nature’s 
forces “ go straight to their end without regarding what or whom 
they crush on the road.” “ ‘Shall gravitation cease when you go 
by?’ may be a just rebuke to any who should be so silly as to 
expect common human morality from nature. But if the question 
were between two men instead of between a man and a natural 
phenomenon, that triumphant apostrophe would be thought a rare 
piece of impudence.” “In sober truth, nearly all the things whick 
men are hanged or imprisoned for dving to one another are na- 
ture’s every-day performances.”—P. 28, Man is tortured. The 
lower orders of life are divided into devourers and devoured. 
“ Nature, red in tooth and claw, with raving, shrieks against” any 
creed which unites a belief in divine goodness with one in divine 
omnipotence. 

In the essay upon Theism Mr. Mill tempers the violence of his 
expressions very much; and though he still holds to the conclusion, 
he seems to feel that it is not such a dreadful world after all. It is 
hard, indeed, to tell what kind of a world would satisfy Mr. Mill, 
although we may be very sure that a world made after his own 
planning would not suit him, to say nothing of others, as well as 
the present one. In the complaint that nature’s laws move straight 
on, there seems to be a demand that law itself should cease lest 
we should be hurt. The intractability and hostility of nature 
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should cease at once, and whenever, by lack of foresight, or lazi- 
ness, or ignorance, man collides with nature, he must view it as 
omnipotent barbarity that he is not tenderly rescued from the 
danger, and saved from the necessity of working and of exercising 
prudence, foresight, intelligence. If the end of creation is to pro- 
duce only pleasant sensations, Mr, Mill’s demand would be justi- 
fied ; but it is certainly meaningless if the development of intelli- 
gence, of moral character, and even of that feeling of humanity 
upon which Mr, Mill lays such stress, is to be received as an end 
of creation. For man, at least, the ministry of pain and the hos- 
tility of nature are necessary to raise him above the lowest forms 
of animated existence. In the case of the lower animals, the diffi- 
culties alleged rest upon the assumption that their pains are similar 
to, and equal to, ours; and there is a multitude of physiological 
facts which make this assumption very improbable, It is more 
than likely that pain is reduced to the minimum necessary to pre- 
serve their existence, But we cannot discuss the question here. 
It is plain that in arguing this question of the compatibility of 
the existence of evil with the goodness and omnipotence of God, 
we cannot bring convincing argument on either side; and there is 
all the more room for subjective sympathies and antipathies to 
influence our judgment. Besides, too, to make our decisions final 
we must be able to overlook the whole, from its beginning to its 
end, Unless we are omniscient it would be more modest, as well 
as more rational, to conclude that our human wisdom is at an end, 
instead of falling to improving the universe. The question is no 
new one. It was worn to rags two thousand years ago. The facts 
alleged are also no revelation. In the face of them the intelligent 
theist has taken up his faith, and in their face he will hold it fast. 

In the essay upon Theism Mr. Mill discusses the various argu- 
ments for a Divine existence. He finds them all worthless, with 
the exception of the argument from design. This, he admits, is a 
valid argument, although its force is a good deal weakened by 
the probability that some theory of development may be true. 
He concludes that, at present, the most probable view is, that the 
order of the world is the result of contrivance; it is far enough 
from being proved, but it is more probable than any other view. 
The discussion in general exhibits far less penetration than we had 
a right to expect from’Mr. Mill, Thus, in his examination of the 
argument for a first cause, he says our longing for causality is 
satisfied when we have referred phenomena to matter and force. 
Having called the various forces of nature by the one name, force, 
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it never seems to occur to him that any thing more can be said. 
But, as a matter of fact, science deals only with conditioned forces. 
Not one of them is self-aétive and independent. But just as 
surely as this is a fact, just so surely are we forced to plant 
another and unconditioned force behind all the conditioned ones 
of science. The same lack of penetration is evident in his discus- 
sion of the possibility of viewing Will as the primal force. It 
would be interesting to compare his attempt to play off the phys- 
ical forces against volition, with the statement (p. 200) that matter 
is “purely a set of human sensations, either actual or inferred as 
possible.” 

The result, he says, is skeptical. The attitude of the thinker 
toward both religion and atheism is skepticism. Still, there is 
some hope; and, besides, “all unnecessary dwelling upon the evils 
of life is at best a useless expenditure of nervous force.” Hence 
it would be well to cultivate ‘a hope of immortality ; for the oppo- 
site view, in spite of the ideal life in the grateful recollection of 
the future, is cold and paralyzing. It is a very sad book and a 
very dreary one; and no one seems to feel it more than the author 
himself. It gives us no new facts and no new arguments; but it 
does serve to show how very dreary earth becomes when it is cut 
off from heaven. B. 
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The Moral System. With an Historical and Critical Introduction, having Special 
Reference to Bishop Butler's Analogy. Pp. 83. Designed as a Text-book for 
Academies and Colleges. By KE. H. Gitierr, Professor in the University of the 
City of New York. 8vo., pp. 218. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
1874. Price, $1 25. 


We wish tke author had adhered to the title formerly used, 
‘*‘Moral Science.” It is more definitive and less presumptuous, 
It asserts that knowable certainties, or science, are as truly 
in morals as in matter; that entities are as real, and laws as in- 
exorable, in ethics as in atoms, and concedes that the moral 
system must be further beyond our grasp and delineation than 
the system of astronomy is beyond the few known facts we call 
its science, 

No education can be complete, none should be begun, without 
an inculcation of the principles of this highest and surest of 
sciences. Mr. Gillett undertakes to provide a text-book in language 
freed from the nebulosity that often renders the study of Bishop 
Butler a task, and in matter designed to meet objections which 
have resulted from the development and direction of thought 
since his time. His opportunities have been admirable. The 
various chapters of which the book is composed were subjected 
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to the scrutiny of the young men of to-day in the class-room. _ 
Thus tested, they were amended and enlarged as exigencies de- 
veloped. ‘ 

We congratulate the author on a real success, and commend 
the work, not only to professional educators, but for family read- 
ing, where high intelligence prefers to feed on fundamental fact. 

H.W. W. 


> 





History, Biography, and Topography. 


Assyrian Discoveries. An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the Site 
of Nineveh during 1873 and 1874. By GerorGe Situ. With Illustrations. 
12mo., pp. 471. New York: Scribner, Armstroug, & Co. 1875. 


We have in our day not only “merchant princes,” but editor 
princes, Whatever ignoble things may be justly charged upon 
the * New York Herald,” it was a princely act to send Stanley 
to discover Livingstone in the wilds of Africa. And still more 
priucely was it in the London “ Daily Telegraph ” to send George 
Smith to unearth the Nvachian Deluge, buried with the reg- 
istered bricks of Assyria. For, deep as is our reverence for the 
indefatigable Livingstone, we entertain a far profounder interest 
in the Deluge. 

The discovery of the hieroglyphic alphabet of Egypt and that 
of the cuneiform alphabet of Assyria within a few years of each 
other were a curious pair of twins. It was a Frenchman, Cham- 
pollion, that opened the way to the first; it was a German, 
Grotefend, that inaugurated the second. It was a bilingual in- 
scription on a stone discovered at Rosetta that inaugurated the 
tirst; it was a trilingual inscription discovered on a column in 
Behistun that enabled Sir Henry Rawlinson to verify and enlarge 
the discoveries of Grotefend. Of these two primitive nations, 
the buried history—buried in the mysterious inclosure of an un- 
decipherable alphabet—is now supposed to be wonderfully “ res- 
urrected.” Egypt and Assyria, for ages dead, now “still live:” 
Egypt, the land of rocks, with her history on adamantine 
obelisks; Assyria, the rockless, alluvial land, recorded her story 
upon sun-burnt bricks. Both are vast libraries. It will take 
years of labor and thousands of expense to achieve the entire 
reading. And what confers a wonderful interest upon the 
reading is the fact, not only of a resurrection of primitive history, 
bat of the bearings of that resurrection upon the records of our 
Christian faith. 
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To M. Botta, the French consul, in 1840, belongs the honor 
of inaugurating the work of Assyrian excavation. He sunk a 
well at Khorsabad, which brought him into the chambers 
and halls of Sargon, King of Assyria. His brave exploit aroused 
the English ambition of Layard, who, in 1845, commenced a 
series of excavations, furnishing the most magnificent results, 
which he published with signal effect upon the public mind. 
The discovery of the Behistun inscription enabled a noble band 
of scholars to rob the dead alphabet of its mystery, and to pros- 
ecute with encouraging success the work of mastering the litera- 
ture of the age of Nimrod and his successors. In this work 
the names of Oppert, Hincks, Norris, Fox, Talbot, Lenormant, 
Menant, and George Smith, have attained various degrees of dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Smith, it seems, felt endowed with a certain natural pre- 
destination to be an Orientalist, especially in the connection of 
oriental discovery with the Bible. In what various ways does 
that wonderful old book stimulate the human mind! He made a 
series of discoveries in deciphering the tablets deposited in the 
British Museum ; and especially in 1872 he accomplished his most 
brilliant feat, the finding and translating the tablets containing 
the Assyrian accounts of the Deluge. He clearly ascertained that 
this tablet was but part of a whole, the remainder of which was 
yet beneath the Assyrian surface. His published translation ex- 
cited attention, and the “ Daily Telegraph” sent him to Assyria 
after the rest of the bricks. This volume is the very valuable 
result of his mission. 

The discoveries thus far furnish us with a clear view of the 
pagan theology of Nimrod’s days, with an ample description of 
the Deluge, and with various contacts of the unearthed records 
with different points of sacred and profane history. Our space 
obliges us to omit all notice of the last of these three. 

The pagan theology; while in some degree bearing reference to 
the moral sense, is puerile and sensual. The goddess Ishtar of 
the celebrated city of Erech has a series of amours, described 
with luxuriant detail, but unfit for Mr. Smith’s pages. The 
Nimrodian theology is thus given by Mr. Smith :— 

“The Babylonians believed in a spirit or soul in man, which 
they called a ‘vadukku, and the vadukku or ghost of Heabani 
on being called out of the earth makes speech, apparently being 
addressed to Heabani himself, indicating a notion of a dual nature 
in man, The abodes of the dead were supposed to consist of two 
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regions: one in the sky, presided over by Anu, the god of heaven, 
and Bel, the god of the earth; and the other beneath the world, 
presided over by Hea, the god of the ocean and infernal regions. 
In the upper regions, or heaven, were the abodes of the blessed. 
There the departed wore crowns; they drank beautiful waters, and 
consorted with the gods; but the notions of glory and honor at 
that day come out in the description of the inhabitants of this 
happy region: they are the kings and conquerors of the earth, the 
divines and priests, and great men; in fact, the strong and suc- 
cessful among manhood. On the other hand, the description of 
the infernal regions is most vivid and powerful, and is almost the 
same as that in the splendid inscription of the descent of Ishtar 
into Hades, where we read :— 


- To Hades the land of my knowledge ; 

Ishtar daughter of Sir, her ear inclined ; 

. Inclined the daughter of Sin, her ear ; 

To the house of the departed, the seat of the god Iskalla; 
. To the house from within which is no exit ; 

To the road the course of which never returns: 

. To the place within which they long for light: 

The place where dust is their nourishment, and their food mud; 
. Light is never seen, in the darkness they dwell; 

. Its chiefs also like birds are clothed with wings ; 

. Over the door and its bolts is scatvered dust. 


ee ee 


_ 


“This dark region, where the inhabitants in their hunger de- 
vour filth and thirst for light, is guarded by seven gates, and 
surrounded by the waters of death; it is the home of the weak 
and conquered ones, of wives who stray from their husbands, and 
men who abandon their wives, and disobedient children. These 
are represented as weeping in misery and corruption in their 
dark and eternal prison-house,—the place from which there is no 
return.” 

By the power of Shea, who here corresponds to Pluto, the 
lord of Hades, the ghost of Hebani was delivered from this hell, 
and, rising out of the earth, soars up to heaven. These religious 
ideas are remarkable on account of their c’ose similarity to those 
of later religions and subsequent races, and their importance is 
increased by their antiquity, as at the latest they date more than 
two thousand years before the Christian era. The heaven, or 
region of the blessed, was called Samu, and was divided into vari- 
ous sub-regions, having different names, the highest being the 
“Heaven of Anu,” the supreme celestial god. Hell, on the other 
hand, was generally called matnude or araile, but has various 
other titles. 
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It is the legend of the Deluge which Mr. Smith holds to be his 
great discovery. His present journey has induced him to present 
to his readers a chapter of fifty-eight pages, unfolding this matter 
with great fullness. The narrative forms a part of a great national 
poem, analogous to the Iliad of the Greeks. Izdubar, identified 
by Mr. Smith with Nimrod, is afflicted with a direful disease re- 
sembling leprosy, and he learns that he must obtain a cure from 
the Noah of the Assyrian Deluge himself, who has been translated 
to Hades. This Noah’s Assyrian name is Hasisadra, represented 
by the Greek Xisithrus, as given by Berosus in his version of the 
Assyrian history of the flood. Izdubar starts for Hades in the 
far East, and must pass thither through direful adventures among 
the giants on his route. The narrative of the journey, as Mr. Smith 
infers, shows that the age knew nothing of geography, as the 
popular fancy peopled sections of country at no great distance 
with a myriad of mythical beings. Arrived at Hades, Izdubar 
receives trom Hasisadra the history of the flood. The points of 
resemblance are too great to leave a doubt of its identity with 
the Deluge of Mosaic history. We can best illustrate this 
identity by quoting a few lines from Mr. Smith’s version from the 
columns, and fragments of columns, which he found and ar- 
ranged. The lines, and fragments of lines, are given in poetic 
form, marked with numerals :— 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FLOOD, 


. “Surippakita son of Ubaratutu 

. make a ship after this . . . 
. . . « I destroy? the sinner and life... . 

. +. caused to go in? the seed of life all of it to the midst of the ship. 

. The ship which thou shalt make, 
. 600? cubits shall be the measure of its length, and 
. 60? cubits the amount of its breadth and its height. 

. into the deep launch it.” 
. I perceived and said to Hea my lord 
. “The ship making which thou commanded me, 
. when I shall have made 
. young and old shall deride me” 
. Hea opened his mouth and spake and said to me his servant: 
. *, , , thou shalt say unto them, 
.... he has turned trom me and 
... - fixed over me 
. ... like caves... 

. above and below 

. « closed the ship... 

. . « « the flood which I will send to you, 
. into it enter and the door of thy ship turn. 
. Into the midst of it thy grain, thy furniture, and thy goods, 
. thy wealth, thy women servants, thy female slaves, and the young men, 
. the beascs of the field, the animals of the field all, I will gather and 
. I will send to thee, and they shall be inclosed in tuy door.” 


Fourta Series, Vout. XX VII.—22 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE STORM. 


40. The raging of a storm in the morning 

41. arose, from the horizon of heaven extending and wide. 
42. Vul in the midst of it thundered, and 

43. Nebo and Saru went in front, se wie 

44. the throne bearers went over mountains and plains, 
45. the destroyer Nergal overturned, 

46. Ninip went in front and cast down, 

47. the spirits carried destruction, 

48. in their glory they swept the earth; 

49. of Vai the flood reached to heaven 

50. The bright earth to a waste was turned, 


COLUMN III, 


. the surface of the earth like . . . it swept, 

. it destroyed all life from the face of the earth. . 

. the strong deluge over the people reached to heaven. 

. Brother saw not his brother, it did not spare the people. 
. the gods feared the tempest and 

. sought refuge; they ascended to the heaven of Anu. 


aoopnwne 


COMING FORTH FROM THE SHIP. 
37. On the seventh day in the course of it 
38. I sent forth a dove, and it left. The dove went and turned, and 
39. a resting place it did not find, and it returned 
40. I sent forth a swallow and it left. The swallow went and turned, and 
41. a resting-place it did not find, and it returned 
42. I sent forth a raven and it left 
43. The raven went and the corpses on the water it saw, and 
44. it did eat, it swam, and wandered away, and did not return. 
45. I sent the animals forth to the four winds, I poured out a libation, 
46. I built an altar on the peak of the mountain, 
47. by seven herbs I cut, 
48. at the bottom of them I placed seeda, pines, and simgar. 
49. The gods collected at its burning, the gods collected at its good burning. 
50. the gods like flies o'er the sacrifice gathered. 

These extracts must serve our readers as “specimen bricks.” 
On the whole, Mr. Smith remarks :— 

“The legends of Izdubar close with the description, by the 
vadukku or ‘* ghost,’ of the burial of a warrior, which shows to 
some extent the customs of the time—-a time when personal prowess 
and courage in battle were esteemed as the greatest glories. In 
connection with these legends are numerous other shorter stories 
of the same class, one of the most curious of which is part of the 
description of the creation, which I found in the north palace at 
Konyungik. It is, however, too mutilated for translation. I be- 
lieve that the legends current in Babylonia in the time of Izdu- 
bar were the foundation for the Chaldean accounts of the origin 
of the world, the antediluvians, the flood, and various other stories 
of primitive time. 

“There are in the British Museum fragments of inscriptions 
stated to have been written in the time of Izdubar, and I think 
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the myths and wonders related of his reign, while they prove the 
ignorance and superstition of the time, do not warrant us in re- 
garding his reign as unhistorical, The history of Izdubar is poet- 
ical and exaggerated, and, like all early histories, abound in 
miracles ; but I believe it contains a basis of truth, and that this 
monarch really reigned and founded the Babylonian kingdom.” 





Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-admiral United States Navy. By JAMES MASON 
Hopprrn, Professor in Yale College. With a Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo., 
pp. 411. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

This is the story of a noble life, worthy to be read by all lovers 
of good men. Andrew H. Foote was born in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in September, 1806. He was early charmed with the sea, 
and avowed his intention of entering the navy. He spent a few 
months at West Point, and was then transferred to the navy, be- 
ginning his sea-service in December, 1822, on board the “ Grampus,” 
one of Commodore Porter’s squadron, sent to clear out the pirates 
which at that time infested the West Indies and the waters adja- 
cent. Advancing by the regular gradations of the service, he re- 
ceived a captain’s commission in June, 1861, having meanwhile 
performed bravely and skillfully the various duties assigned him 
on ship and shore. In 1849, in command of the “ Perry,” and sta- 
tioned on the coast of Africa, he contributed greatly to the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade. In 1856, in command of the “ Portsmouth,” 
he was sent to China to protect American commerce amid the 
confusion of impending hostilities between the Chinese and the 
English. Here he distinguished himself by a bold exploit which 
could not fail to have a good effect upon the minds of the Celes- 
tials. While his squadron was anchored in the Canton River, 
the Chinese forts fired into his boat as he was passing from the 
city to his ship. These forts were four in number, mounting one 
hundred and seventy-six guns. Commander Foote at once brought 
up his ships, and preparing the way by a furious bombardment, 
landed a force in boats, and stormed and demolished the forts. 

In 1861 the commencement of the civil war found Captain 
Foote in command of the Navy Yard at Brooklyn; but in August 
of that year he was appointed to the command of the river fleet 
of the West. His first herculean task was to build, equip, and 
man the-fleet. With this gunboat flotilla Captain Foote did a 
work whose national value can scarcely be overrated, and did it 
so skillfully, so heroically, as to place his name high on the roll of 
our great naval commanders. During the brief nine months of his 
active service in the West he captured Fort Henry, on the Ten- 
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nessee, aided powerfully in the capture of Fort Donelson, on the 
Cumberland, and “ Island Number Ten” in the Mississippi, and 
je contributed largely to the success of the splendid operations which 
broke the Southern line of fortifications, and finally swept insur- 
rection out of the great rivers of the West. 

In the attack on Fort Donelson, February 14, 1862, Captain 
Foote received two wounds which he considered slight at the 
time, but which, in the sequel, proved far otherwise. In the fu- 
rious cannonade, while he was in the pilot house of the “ St. Louis,” 
his flagship, a cannon shot crashed through the iron armor, and 
tilled the pilot house with flying fragments of wood and iron, The 
pilot was killed, a splinter of wood struck Captain Foote on the 
arm, and a piece of iron wounded him in the foot, This latter 
wound never healed. In June he was compelled to ask to be re- 
i lieved from his command. Honors were showered upon him, He 
was made a Rear-admiral of the United States Navy. Notwith- 
standing his impaired health, he was tendered the next year the 
command of the South Atlantic squadron, at that time preparing 
to attack the formidable defenses of Charleston, But while on his 
way to join his fleet he was suddenly attacked by a complication 
of diseases, and after a few days of intense suffering died, in Chris- 

tian peace, in New York city, June 26, 1863. 
Thus passed away one of the brightest ornaments of the Amer- 
ican navy. Admiral Foote was a Christian patriot and hero. As 


; an Officer, he was cautious in preparation, fertile in military inven- 
tion, and furious in attack. As a Christian, he was earnest, out- 
ik spoken, ready anywhere to confess his faith and take part in re- 


ligious services, We honor his name, and place it reverently in 
the list of those who deserve well of their country. 
The biographer, Professor Hoppin, has done his part well, tell- 
ing his story without ostentation or literary parade, and yet evi- 
Le dently in full sympathy with his subject. 


—__o————— 


A History of Germany. From the Earliest Times. Founded on Dr. David Mial- 
ler’s “ History of the German People.” By Caaruron T. Lewis. 8vo., pp. 799. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

The reader of German history has a wide field to survey and graap. 

- Between the accession of Charlemagne and the coronation of Kaiser 


ni Wilhelm L. are more than eleven centuries. These centuries follow 
i F times that require one eighth of this volume to connect the story 
- of Charles the Great with the earlier history of the Germanic 
as races. It follows, of course, that a History of Germany may be 
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of almost endless extent and diversity. A particular moment of 
it may be treated, like the “ Life of Frederick II.” by Car- 
lyle, in comprehensive outline and infinite detail. Such works 
may be very interesting, but they awaken despondency concern- 
ing man’s power to know the past. Authors like Motley, Ban- 
croft, and Froude have aroused somber anticipations of an evil 
day when nobody will be able to know what every body must 
desire to know. It is a comfort to find that some historical works 
are written upon a different plan, aiming to condense and reveal 
in sharp definition the records of other days. Such attempts 
have been multiplied in Germany, where historic writing is a sci- 
ence and histories abound, Among the manuals which combine 
accuracy with intelligence of the evénts chronicled and interest in 
narrative, none has been more successful than that of Dr. David 
Miller. 

It was a happy inspiration, then, which led Mr. Lewis to under- 
take the reproduction, with necessary alterations and additions, of 
this manual in an English dress. In his preface, after stating how 
far the work is Miller’s and how far his own, Mr. Lewis indicates 
in a supplementary chapter the authorities on which he has relied, 
These are standard and trustworthy. 

In the form in which this work comes to the American public, the 
history is distributed into six books. The first book treats of 
the early times, down to the Empire of Charlemagne ; the second, 
of the period from Charlemagne to the Great Interregnuin ; the 
third, from the Great Interregnum to the Reformation; the 
fourth, from Luther to the Peace of Westphalia; the fifth, from 
the Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of Paris, (1815 ;) the sixth, 
from the Peace of Paris to the Peace of Frankfort. 

The attempt to narrate the varied and complex story here sug- 
gested in an octavo of eight hundred pages involves the peril of 
fatal dullness. The unfortunates who have painfully gathered 
their first notions of English literature from the pages of Shaw 
know how dread that peril is. A dreary succession of dates and 
names, coupled with insipid criticism, and unaccompanied witb 
broad generalization,—one would not gladly fall upon such a 
desert a second time. The primary duty of being readable this 
book certainly achieves. Let the reader turn to the account of 
the Reformation, and he will be surprised to fiud an attractive and 
Inminous narrative of that important period condensed into a nar- 
row compass. For readers who wish a general view of the sub- 
ject no better volume will be found. The last ‘chapters of the 
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sixth book brings the history down to the latest dates. A better 
summary of political movements in Germany since 1866 it were 
hard to find. Mr. Lewis has performed his share of the work 
with admirable skill and good sense. P. 





History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in India. By Rurus AnprERSON, D.D., LL.D., Lately Foreign Secretary 
of the Board. 12mo., pp. 443. Boston: Congregational Publishing, Society. 
1874. 


Though this is the third volume of Dr. Anderson’s History of 
the Missions of the American Board, it is the first in the order of 
historical events narrated. His first volume relates the mission- 
ary history of the Sandwich Islands; his second the Oriental 
Missions ; this third goes back to the first inauguration of the 
Board and its first Mission, namely, in India. 

The origin of the American Board, the first missionary organiza- 
tion in America, bears wonderful tokens of the movings of the Divine 
Spirit. Two young students of Williams College, upon conversion, 
found their hearts strongly drawn to that hitherto unknown thing, 
the work of going to the heathen with the news of a dying Savivur. 
From Williams College, 1807, they carried their impressions to 
Andover Seminary, where they first opened their minds to the 
leaders of New England Congregationalixm, This knot of self- 
consecrated students reminds us of “the Oxford Methodists.” 
But while they did not, like the Oxford men, tind their Church 
opposed to their project, it was a day of weakness and feeble 
faith, and they did not dare to unfold their full wishes lest they 
should frighten the Church out of its equanimity. The man in 
whose single heart the impulse first started, the ever-memorable 
Samuel J. Mills, departed for Africa, but died upon the passage. 
Hall, Newell, Judson, and others were sent, by ordaining hands, 
to India. Harriet Newell, the wife of the second of these named, 
a delicate American girl of deep piety and heroic heart, soon 
withered under the Indian sun, To the information that her end 
was near she responded, “Glorious intelligence.” But both 
Samuel J. Mills and Harriet Newell perhaps accomplished more 
by so dying than the world have done by the most efficient life. 
Their memories shed a sacredness over their work. The memoirs 
ot both, published at that time, happened to be among the 
readings of our boyhood, There was a pathos in the life and 
death, especially, of Harriet Newell, that touched the heart. 
The Church at home saw that her missionaries were capable of 
the most heroic self'sacrifice, and could meet death in triumph ; 
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and how could she shrink from the enterprise to which she was 
so evidently called of God ? 

For more than sixty years the American Board has been pros- 
ecuting its work. The heathen world, which at the commence- 
ment seemed almost locked against its entrance, has strangely 
opened before it. The overmastering power of the Christian 
nations, and the increasing recognition by the governments of 
the value of missions, have cleared the way. Presses, schools, 
and Churches have been established—the apparatus of the work 
of the future. Slowly, after the measure of one brief human life, 
rapidly, according to the lite of a nation, heathenism is giving 
wiy before Christianity. Paganism has a presentiment of its 
own death, a prophetic feeling that “the Galilean” will conquer. 
India, which repelled the Christianity of the Apostolic age, is 
yielding to the evangelism of our modern Protestantism. The 
agencies already established, and the work accomplished, can 
never die. The period, we trust, is approaching when Indian 
Christianity will move forward by its own strength, and the 
American Churches be enabled to expend their work and means 
upon other sections of the world. 

Externally these volumes are done up with a chaste neatness. 
They are illustrated with fine maps, and appendiced with cata- 
logues of all the missionaries of the Board ever sent to India, 
and of all the publications issued by its Indian press. 


—> 








Life and Corresnondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D., Missionary of the Church of 
England in Connecticut, and First President of King’s College, New York. 
By C. Epwarps Bearps ey, D.D., Rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New Haven. 
Second edition. 8vo., pp. 300. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1874. 


Dr. Jobnson was born in 1696, and died in 1772. His biography, 
at this late date, is written because he was the father of the 
Episcopal Church in New England. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, (then located at Saybrook,) and for a time was tutor in that 
institution. In 1720 he became the pastor of the Congregational 
Church at West Haven. Having been presented with an Epis- 
copal prayer-book, he not only admired its contents, but became 
inspired with a reverence for the whole ecclesiastical system | of 
-which it forms a part. He first doubted, and then rejected, the 
Congregational system of Church government, Presbyterian ordi- 
nation, and the rigid Calvinistic doctrines in which he had been 
trained. In 1722 he went to England to obtain Episcopal ordi- 
nation, there being at that time, and long afterward, no Anglican 
bishop in the American Colonies. The Journal which he kept dur- 
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ing the eight months of his stay in London is, in some respects, a 
curious history: his descriptions of his baptism and ordination 
being strangely interwoven with notes of his visits to the thea- 
ters, and the occasions on which he “drank a bottle” with this 
or that Church magnate. But we suppose that it was an age 
when the Puritan preacher, as well as the Churchly prelate, re- 
cruited his strength with the alcoholic glass. 

Returning to Connecticut in 1723, he became the rector of the 
Church at Stratford, under the auspices of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Here the first 
Episcopal Church edifice in New England was erected the next 
year, 1724. Dr. Johnson remained in this parish nearly thirty 
years, during which he was engaged in various controversies in 
defense of his ecclesiastical faith, and published two or three 
books on morals and philosophy. In 1754 he became the first 
President of the College in New York City—then called King’s, 
now Columbia College—which post of duty he held for nine years 
and then returned to Stratford, where he spent the remainder of 
his life. 

The story is well told, in a quiet, unimpassioned style, and it 
treasures up many things of interest to Church historians, and of 
especial value to those of the ecclesiastical body to which Dr. 
Johnson belonged. 





Memoir of Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock. With Brief Notices of Early Ministe- 
rial Associates. Also an Appendix, containing more extended Sketches of 
Revs. George Gary, Abner Chase, William Case, Seth Mattison, Isaae Puffer, 
Charles Giles, and others. By Rev. Z. Pappock, D.D. 12mo., pp. 377. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1874. 


In this fraternal tribute Dr. Paddock takes us back to that central 
section of the Empire State which Dr. Peck has so much contrib- 
uted to render historical. The subject of the memoir was not 
pre-eminent among his fellows for commanding intellect, as the 
productions given in the volume amply show. He was a inan of 
magnificent heart. He judged things from the emotions, and to 
him the good was the test of the true. The brief biographies which 
follow will endear the book to many a reader, The names of 
George Gary, Charles Giles, and Abner Chase will come to the 
ears of thousands freighted with blessed memories. 


a 


David, King of Israel. is Life and its Lessons. By Rev. Wiitiam M. TAYLor, 
D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo., pp. 433. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


This is an admirable book, not indeed upon a new theme, but one 
which the author causes to seem new by the affluence of thought 
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which he brings to its elucidation. Dr. Taylor tells us in his pref- 
ace that the life-story of David has long had for him an interest 
which amounts “almost toa fascination.” That is the way in 
which good books are made. The incidents in the career of the 
shepherd boy, the warrior, the king, the sweet singer of Israel, are 
clearly traced ; the occasional difficulties are treated with candor 
and good sense, and the lessons which the story teaches are vividly 
brought out, the whole discussion showing a delicacy which is as 
notable as the strength and thoroughness of the handling. Its 
lessons are adapted to all ages; and no thoughtful reader, young 
or old, will fail to be profited thereby. 


> 





Horeign Theological Publications. 

Das Christliche Lehrsystem nach der heiligen Schrift. (Biblical System of Christian 

Doctrine.) Von Rosert Kuper. Pp. 588. Stuttgart: Steinkopf. 1874. 
Kiibel has written some helps to the study of the Bible which are 
widely used by orthodox Church authorities. He writes in a clear, 
sprightly style and devout Christian spirit. His stand-point is 
frankly but liberally Lutheran, This “System” is the product of 
years of teaching in a Theological Seminary. It is neither chiefly 
speculative nor strictly biblical; but it aims, by the help of reason, 
to construct the collective contents of Revelation into a systematic, 
scientific whole, It, therefore, embraces, after the precedent of 
Thomasius, Nitzsch, and Beck, both dogmatics and ethics. Its 
central thought is God as Spirit. Its four parts are superscribed : 
“God as Spirit above and in the World;” ‘God as Spirit in Rela- 
tion to Humanity ;” “God as Spirit iz Humanity,” (incarnation ;) 
and “God as Spirit Glorified in Humanity and in the World.” 
The matter presented under these heads is rich, positive, and sug- 
gestive. It is not so original or peculiar as to awaken suspicion, 
nor so dependent on other writers as to be servile. Kiibel evi- 
dently thinks for himself, but he also makes good use of the helps 
afforded by the best German theologians of the day. A pleasant 
feature of his book is its frank fearlessness. On all of the contro- 
verted points in theology and ethics he takes square and definite 
position ; and, whenever occasion calls for it, he hesitates not to 
admit that he cannot give a satisfactory reason. 

We note a few single points of the general contents. In speak- 
ing of the Divine goodness, Kiibel says: “God is the synthesis of 
all good by virtue of his very being; he is perfection, both meta- 
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physical and cthical. The well-known query, Is the good good 
because God wills it, or does God will it because it is good? is 
not properly put. The question is not as to God’s willing, but as 
to his essence: the good is good for the simple reason that it is an 
outflow, a self-manifestation, of God himself. This answers the 
question also as to the ground of right: right is God; a creature 
does right when it harmonizes with God, that is, when it fulfills 
the divinely fixed end of its being. The definitions of the Divine 
holiness and righteousness are of the same character. God’s holi- 
ness is that attribute in virtue of which he takes his own abso- 
lutely perfect self as the norm of his entire activity. This holiness, 
as revealed to man, and as revealing to man God’s purpose in cre- 
ating him, is the rule and measure of righteousness. God’s self- 
| consistency in his treatment of man, and man’s active conformity 
to God’s revealed purpose concerning him, constitute God’s and 
man’s righteousness,” 

This making God good by “ essence,” and not by “ will,” has 
justly been rejected by sound thinkers at the present day as 
making God fatalistically and net freely good. He is thereby 
good, like a piece of oak or gold, because he cannot help it, and 
with no more true merit than the wood or metal. The question, 
then, would still remain, whether he is not good by being con- 
formed to the ideal of good, like the wood or metal; and whether 
he is not good, like every thing else, because he is not the reverse 
of what he is, namely, dad. So the question of “the ground of 
right” is not, by Kabel, answered, Philosophers can as easily 
conceive of a bad God as of a good God, The Herbert Spencer 
school is now denying all moral quality to the “ Unknown Ab- 
solute.” To prove the goodness of God from phenomena around 
us is a great problem, And now, if God is good because he is 
Ig a good “essence,” then, in the order of thought, the predicate 
a good must be distinct and separable from the idea of God, yet 
predicable of him. Just so, when we say God is infinite, 
we lay the distinct predicate, infinite, upon God, the subject. 
We have the idea of infinite distinct and apart from God; as, 
for instance, in unlimited space. And as we predicate it of space, 
so we predicate it of God. And from this we can see the 
poetical and unphilosophical confusion of such phrases as “God 


as is perfection ;” “right” (the noun right) “is God.” God is not 

; Pa infinity, but infinite; God is not perfection, but perfect; God is 
bs not rightness, but righteous. To say that God is rightness is an 
< absolute identification of a person with a quality, a reduction of 
a. 
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the Divine Being to an abstraction. In our view, God is good 
because, as a free Infinite Person, able to choose either way, he 
eternally chooses goodness. We thus have, not only infinite ex- 
cellence in God as an essence, but we have infinite moral merit 
in God as a free Person; and the infinite excellence of God as 
an “essence” consists greatly in the fact that he is a Person, 
and also in the fact that he is free: able to choose either right 
or wrong, yet for ever and ever choosing the right. Our German 
professor ought to understand that the perfect excellence of God’s 
physical “essence” or substance is a natural and not a moral 
attribute; and it is not antil he mounts to wil/ that we are in 
the region of ethical rectitude. 

In regard to the nature and incarnation of Christ, Kibel speaks 
very independently. He says: “The subordination of the Son to 
the Father is the clear doctrine of Scripture; more definitely the 
Bible teaches the complete dependence of the Son upon the Father, 
and that, too, not merely in his office, but also in his essence. The- 
ologians are wrong, therefore, in teaching an equal dependence of 
the Father upon the Son. The relation of the Father to the Son 
is an ethical and free one, while that of the Son to the Father is a 
physical one. Hence, while the Son is God, just as man’s son is 
man, yet his divinity is of a derived character. The Athanasian 
Creed is not strictly correct : gualis pater, talis filius. It does not 
run clear enough of tritheism. It regards one divine essence com- 
mon to Father, Son, and Spirit, as a sort of composite of three 
persons. It regards simply the Godhead as the trinity; whereas 
the Bible plainly teaches that the one divine essence, the spring 
and fountain of deity, is God the Futher. It must be, therefore, 
that the Son decame Son by an ante-temporal outflow from the 
Father.” 

Kibel’s view of the incarnation is: “Christ is not a composite of 
two natures in one person. The incarnation of the Aoyo¢ consists 
in a total change of his manner of existence, but not in a change 
of his consciousness or personality; the personality of Christ is and 
remains the Aoyoc. The anthropization of the Aoyog is of an en- 
tirely ethical character. Jesus often indicates that he knows that 
he és, and that he could at any moment decome, something entirely 
other thtn the man that he actually was. We affirm, therefore, in 
Christ a continuous and absolutely uninterrupted ethical act of 
real self-renunciation as to all the powers that lay in his (to him 
fully conscious) Aoyoc-essence. It is a matter of volition that 
Christ subjects himself to human conditions, to'growth in stature 
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and in knowledge, etc. But he does this absolutely; hence he is 
really and fully man, that is, he is the Aoyoc, as became man, but 
not the Aoyo¢ and at the same time a/so man.” 

In speaking of the Spirit Kiibel uses these words: “The One 
God, in order to his self-revelation, sent forth, before the beginning 
of time, out of the fullness of his essence, his own personal image, 
his Son, as the Revealer of his divinity; he then sent forth within 
the limits of time, that is, within the period of his self-revelation 
through the Son, his own dife-power, in rising degrees of intensity, 
as called for by the creative, the theocratic, and the evangelic 
stages of his self-manifestation, until finally the effusion of this 
divine life-power assumed its highest (personal) form, as the pente- 
costal Holy Spirit. But the One God is always represented in 
Scripture as the sole fountain of deity, and the Son and Spirit are 
subordinate to him both in office and in essence. But whether 
there underlies this economical trinity also an ontological trinity, 
the Bible gives absolutely no indication.” 

In regard to the mode of the Spirit’s action in the conversion of 
the sinner, the anthor condemns the formula, that the ability to 
believe is the gift of grace, while the act of believing is the sinner’s 
own act, and insists that the Spirit acts not magically nor mechan- 
ically from without, but illuminatingly and invigoratingly from 
within, The spiritually-dead sinner is not, so to speak, utterly 
dead, but there always remains within him, so long as salvable, a 
minimum of life, and it is by warming up this minimum to fresh 
life that his regeneration is effected. 

Some single positions of Kiibel are: “ Christ brings to man just 
so much as, but no more than, he lost in Adam.” ‘“ Christ’s de- 
scent into Hades, though taught in the Scriptures, is yet beset with 
many obscurities.” ‘Conscience is not the divine law, but the 
direct reflex of this law in man’s consciousness; it is a primitive 
sensibility of man for his religious destination, and a primitive 
propension in him to fulfill it.” “The relation of matter to force 
is as intimate as any Materialist could like, only conversely: force 
is not an attribute of matter, but matter is the manifestation, the 
product, of force, that is, of spirit.” “An act of God, as become 
concrete, is, when at its lowest stage, mere matter; at its highest 
stage, it is free creatures.” “The death of Christ was representa- 
tive and substitutional.” ‘Holiness, and also sinfulness, when 
complete, end in moral necessity.” 

One of the strangest views of this so orthodox and so Bible-re- 
vering author is, that the collective apostles, and even Christ him- 
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self, could make mistakes, and that both they and he were mis- 
taken as to the nearness of the second advent. The mistake, 
however, is observable not in their direct didactic utterances, but 
in mere incidental, subjective allusions. And his view of the man- 
ner of the incarnation admits of this, without detriment to Christ’s 
true divinity. 

On the whole we recommend this conscientious and ably written 
“ System” to the examination of our higher theologians. 





Entwickelungsgeschichte des Newtestamentlichen Schrifthums. (Critical History of 
the Origin of the New Testament Writings.) Von Friepricu Ruponr Grav. 
Gutersloh: Bertelsmann. 


Two stout volumes—nearly one thousand pages—of erudite intro- 
duction to the books of the New Testament. The author—the 
well-known evangelical professor at Konigsberg—has done his 
work in a careful, reverent spirit, and the result is a fresh and 
efficient help to the student ot the Bible. 

Professor Grau looks on the Old and New Testaments as organic 
wholes, and not as mere collections of diverse, independent tracts. 
He finds in them successive development stages correspondent to 
the stages in human life. There is the stage of infancy, as the pe- 
riod of acceptiveness for impressions from without; of youth, as 
the period of subjectivity and individuality; of manhood, as the 
period of action; and of the higher organic unity of objectivity 
and subjectivity. The same order of development prevails in art, 
as plastic art, music, and poetry. In the Old Testament these 
stages succeed each other thus: the childhood stage embraces the 
five books of Moses, as the distinctively sacred history of the 
chosen people. Upon this follows the period of the Judges, as 
preparatory to the second period proper—as it was the medieval 
age of Israelitic history. ‘Then comes the early manhood of the 
epoch of Daniel and Solomon, producing the Psalms and the other 
poetical books, including Job. Finally comes the period of mature 
manhood, when the prophets appear, not merely as speakers from 
God, but also as dramatic actors of what God reveals. As ap- 
plied to the New Testament this scheme appears thus: The first 
stage, embracing the first three Gospels and the Acts, presents 
the life af Jesus objectively and realistically. The second stage, 
embracing the Pauline and the catholic Epistles, represents the 
realization of Christianity in human life. To the third stage be- 
long the Apocalypse, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Gospel 
of John. The Apocalypse is the great “ divine comedy,” the 
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concluding drama in the gigantic contest of Good and Evil. The 
xospel of John presents the life of Christ in its deepest spiritual 
sources and in its highest lights. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
presents the eternal priesthood, the heavenly exaltation, and the 
full divinity of Christ. Thus we find in the New Testament a 
comprehensive and accurate literary reflection of the new religious 
life and spirit. 

While not admitting the full pertinence of this scheme in all its 
details, we yet heartily recommend the rich contents with which 
it is filled out, 





Theologische Aufistze, (Theological Essays.) Von Kart Hetnricn Sack. Gotha: 
F, A. Perther. 


Seven essays by a worthy orthodox Church dignitary of the school 
of Nitysck. Their subjects are: “The Relation of Wisdom to 
Science ;” “ Contributions to Christian Ethies ;” “The Separation 
of Church and State ;” “The Feeding of Elijah ;” “The Eucha- 
rist in the Reformed Church ;” and “ The Religious Element in 
Schiller’s ‘Maid of Orleans.” They contain the mature views 
of an able and venerable man, 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Book of Job. A Rhythmical Version. With Introduction and Annotatiors by 
Prof. TayLerR Lewis, LL.D. A Commentary by Otto ZockiER, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Additions, by Prof. L. J. Evans, D.D. Together 
with a General Introduction to the Poetical Books, by Puitip Scuarr. 12mo., 
pp. 633. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co, 1875. 


About thirty pages are occupied by Dr. Schaff with a disserta- 
tion on Hebrew poetry. Nearly two hundred pages present us 
with Tayler Lewis’s Rhythmical Version, with Notes; tollowed 
by an Addenda, consisting of dissertations upon points of special 
interest in the Book of Job. The remainder of the volume is 
occupied by Zéckler. His Introduction is very full; of his Notes 
the reader can judge. 

The entire volume is a rich accession to our biblical literature. 
Such a Job never before came to view clothed in the English 
language. 


Discourses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ. Tlustrated in a Series of 
Expositions. By Joun Brown, D.D. Two volumes in one. 12mo., pp. 599. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1875. 


With a fine erudition, and no little ability, Dr. Brown traces the 
words of Jesus, defends their truth against modern skepticism, and 
enforces their power upon the heart. He is an excellent specimen 
of the Scotch evangelical theologian. 
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The Winning Worker ; or, the Possibilities, Duty, and Method of Doing Good to 
Men. By James Porter, D.D. With an Introduction by Rev. J. A. CHap- 
MAN, Pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York. 12mo., pp. 300. New York: 
Neilson & Phillips. 1875. 


Dr. Porter’s pages abound in pertinent suggestions clothed in pop 

ular style. His object is to stir the Christian up to Christian work, 

and show him how to do it. Folks who take up his book are very 

likely to finish it, and if they catch its spirit and do its bidding 

they are likely to be better and more efficient Christians. 

A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge for Popular and Professional Uses. Comprising 
full Information on Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Subjects. With sev- 
eral Hundred Maps and Illustrations. Edited by Rev. Lyman Apsort, assisted 


by Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D. 8vo., pp. 1074. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1875. 


The present volume is both scholarly and popular. The articles 
on Arminian theology and Methodist history ure candid and fair. 
Tie Works of William E. Channing, D.D. With an Introduction. New and 


Complete Edition, rearranged. 8vo., pp. 931. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 1875. 


Dr. Channing was pre-eminently the saint of American Uni- 
tarianism. Never have the doctrines of that class of thinkers 
been presented in more fascinating form than in his pages. 
The writing of his letters upon slavery was, in its day, an act of 
heroism. 


Index to the Bibliotheca Sacra. Vol. I to XXX. Containing a Topical Index, an 
Index of Scriptural Texts, and Lists of Greek and Hebrew Words. By W. F. 
DRAPER. 8vo., pp. 280. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1874. 


This volume is a key to an immense store of valuable biblical and 
theological research. No periodical in England or America can 
rival the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” in its own department. The Index 
itself is done up with the characteristic accuracy and beauty of 
the Andover press. 


The Houses of Lancaster and York. With the Conquest and Loss of France. By 
JAMES (FARDINER. With Five Maps. 12mo., pp. 262. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1875. 


The “ Wars of the Roses” constituted an epoch in English his- 
tory. They did for’ England what the French Revolution did 
for France, swept off the old aristocracy and gave the people a 
chance. 


Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar. Translated from the German. By Enocu Hurcut- 
son. Witl a Course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
brief Lexicon, prepared by the Translator. Second Edition. 12mo., pp. 459. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 


A new edition of a standard work . originally published ten 
years ago. Students will find it a complete introduction to the 
Syriac language. 
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Statistics of Protestant Missionary Societies, 1872-3. 12mo., pp. 184. London: 
William Nichols. 1874. 


A very valuable synopsis of the entire Protestant missionary 
world, condensed into the briefest possible form. ’ 


The Kingdom of Christ on Earth. Twelve Lectures Delivered before the Students 
of the Theological Seminary, Andover, By Samurt Harris. 12mo., pp. 255. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1874. 


Voices of the Prophets. Twelve Lectures Preached in the Chapel of Lincoln's 
Inn in the Years 1870-1874, on the Foundation of Bishop Warburton. By 
KpwIN HaMILTon GirrorbD, D.D. 12mo., pp. 264. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1874. 

The Life of Rev. Thomas A. Morris, D.D., Late Senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. By Rev. Joun F. MARLEY, A.M. With an Introduction by 
Bishop KE. 8. JANES. 12mo., pp. 407. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 1875. 

Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic. An Autobiographical Sketch. By Lovuts 
N. Beaupry. Large 16mo., pp. 275. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1875. 


No Room for Jesus. By CHarues F. Deems. 12mo., pp. 32. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1875. 

Lucien Guglierit. By Mary B. Leg. 16mo., pp. 85. New York: Nelson & Phil- 
lips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Together ; or, Life on the Circuit. A Sequel to Rachel Cardingford’s Book. By 
Mrs. KE. E. Boyp. 16mo., pp. 188. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

The King of Day. By Rev. W. 8. Urmy. 16mo., pp. 196. New York: Nelson 
& Phillips. : 

Coomassie and Magdala. The Story of two British Campaigns in Africa. By 
Henry M. Strantey. With Numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Melton 
Prior (Special Artist of the “ Illustrated London News”) and other Artists, and 
two Maps. 12mo., pp. 510. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa. From Eighteen Hundred 
and Sixty-five to his Death. Continued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and 
Sufferings, obtained from his faithful servants, Chuma and Susi. By Horace 
Water, F.R.G.S. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 541. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

Bric a-Brac Series. The Greville Memoirs. A Journal of the Reigns of King 
Jeorge IV. and King William [V. By CuHarugs OC. F. Grevitie, Clerk of the 
Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Ricuarp Henry StopparD. 12mo., 
pp. 346. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1875. 

Character Sketches. NORMAN Macteop, D.D. 12mo., pp: 370. New York: Dodd 
& Mead. 

The Wonderful Life. By Hespa Srrerron. 12mo., pp. 325. New York: Dodd 
& Mead. 

The Old House on Briar Hill. By Isaperta GRANT MurevirH. 12mo., pp. 352. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Old Myddleton’s Money. A Novel. By Mary Ceci, Hay. 12mo., pp. 135. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

Our Living and Our Dead. 8. D. Poot, Editor. 12mo., pp. 192. Raleigh, N. C. 

The Bazar Book of the Household. 12mo., pp. 266. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1875. 






